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RIPARIAN RIGHTS. 


(UR time is characterized by new features 
and phases of old questions in science and 
law, the solution of which results in more per- 
fectly defining human rights, bringing them 
within more concise limits, and thus contribut- 
ing to the perfection of our civilization. This 
process oft-times produces social and legal 
fricuon, and a long period of agitation may 
ensue before some questions, involving con- 
tlicting interests, will find rest under the 
shadow of a legal decision which will be ac- 
cepted as embodying an equitable determin- 
ation of the rights or principles involved. 

New features of a_ business, scientific, 
moral, climatic, or physical character, render 
necessary a remodeling of old laws and rules 
of action, or an adoption of new ones fitted 
tu these new features. The business or so- 
cial customs of ancient Athens or Rome 
could be regulated by laws that would be ill 
adapted to the demands of trade and society 
in the Paris or London of today. Laws adapt- 
ec to the physical and climatic conditions of 
l.cvpt or Algiers, would be ill suited to those 
of England or the United States. Hence 
the necessity of continuous energy and in- 
vention in the domain of laws to keep pace 
with these changed and varying conditions. 

\s soon as a people has become located 
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in any defined territory, the question of the 
value of land immediately becomes a matter 
of discussion, and an important and necessary 
incident connected with land is that of the 
supply of water that may be depended upon 
to moisten the cultivated area of the district. 
Where the rainfall continues through the 
season, there is seldom apprehension of loss 
from drought; but where such is not the case, 
the risks of the husbandman are greater and 
water has an enhanced value. 

The regulation of the right of property in 
running water has always been a difficult 
one, and its solution in many countries Is still 
a matter “in futuro.” We will attempt to 
discuss its status under the common and 
civil law ; consider its history in some Eu- 
ropean States ; try to learn what has become 
the law of its status in the States and Terri- 
tories of the Pacific Coast, and perhaps ven- 
ture some suggestions respecting the legisla- 
tion needed to determine and define its 
status in California. 

The great body of our law has been de- 
rived from the common law of England, 
which is that part of English jurisprudence 
that has grown up from usage, been defined, 
and had its principles clearly stated by the 
decisions of the courts, and thus become the 
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rule of action and the precedent governing 
in subsequent cases. The legal theory of 
ownership in land is that the fee owner pos- 
sesses a certain superficial area which entitles 
him to the enjoyment of all that is compre- 
hended within his boundaries to an infinite 
distance below and above the surface, or 
more definitely, from the center of the earth 
upward. It is a feature of this theory that 
water standing on land, flowing over or un- 
der its surface, so long as it does not form a 
definite stream, or water running ina defin- 
ite stream, formed over or under the surface, 
so long as it remains there, may he used by 
the owner of the land; but he may not pre- 
vent the natural flow of the stream, or of 
the spring from which it commences its def- 
inite course, nor pollute the same. 

Blackstone classes this right as a corporal 
hereditament, and says that ‘“ Water from 
its nature must continue common, so that 
ene can have only a temporary, transient, 
usufructuary property therein.” 

Bainbridge, in his work on Mines, has 
stated this right very clearly : 

‘‘ The waters of brooks and rivers are the 
gifts of nature, and the owners of land on 
their banks are entitled to the enjoyment of 
them as part of their private domain. Each 
proprietor has a presumptive right to the 
land covered with water, on his own side, 
and along his whole front, to the middle of 
the stream. The owners have a general 
right to receive the waters in as pure a state 
as nature affords them, and such owners are 
equally bound to transmit them to proprie- 
tors below without diminution, diversion or 
deterioration. For all riparian owners ac- 
quire no property in the water itself, but only 
the privilege of using if in its passage by 
reasonable interference.” 

Chancellor Kent says: ‘‘ Water is a mov- 
able, wandering thing, and must of necessity 
continue common by the law of nature; so 
that I can only have a temporary, transient, 
usufructuary property therein.” 

It is apparent from these opinions, de- 
rived from the expounders of the common 
law, that water is held to be a hereditament 
or right, incident to property in land. A 
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“riparian proprietor,” as understood at com- 
mon law, was the owner of the land imme- 
diately along the water course ; he might own 
but a few feet along and back from the bank, 
but it yave him the entire right and _privi- 
leges of a riparian proprietor, and prevented 
the owner of land immediately in the rear 
from enjoying any usufruct in the running 
stream. Whether this is an equitable meth- 
od of defining water rights, or whether in 
adopting the common law in California we 
have accepted this construction, are ques: 
tions we will consider later. 

There is, perhaps, no kind of property in 
which it is more difficult to define the legal 
and equitable rights of owners than in that 
of water. Veining through the ancient and 
medieval history of European States and 
Asiatic countries, are abundant incidents of 
the legislative and legal attempts to define 
and determine this right. Natural and ar- 
tificial conditions have influenced its status 
in different countries, but as these conditions 
have changed, new rules and often new prin- 
ciples have been required. 

Judicial tribunals in this country, in deal- 
ing with questions of riparian rights, have 
been inclined to distinguish between the 
uses of water, and to define them as natural 
and artificial: natural uses being those abso- 
lutely necessary to man’s existence, such as 
to quench thirst, to water cattle, and for 
household purposes ; and, in arid countries, 
for the purposes of irrigation; artificial uses 
are such as are beneficial, but not essential 
to man’s existence. So that, in many cases, 
the question whether a certain use is natural 
or artificial, would be dependent upon cir- 
cumstances. 

England, the home of the common law, 
is a land favored by natural conditions; sit- 
uated between seas, it has a humid atmos- 
phere the year round; timber and verdure 
are indigenous to the soil, springs and 
streams are abundant; hence irrigation and 
the many other uses of water which give it 
value and render it essential to countries 
having a less rain-fall are there unknown. 
So, when it is attempted to adapt the com- 
mon law, which has been said to be the per- 
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fection of human reason, to a class of condi- 
tions differing from those above, it is found 
inadequate, and results in radical changes. 
What may be the perfection of reason as 
applied to England, may work the greatest 
injustice when applied to the Pacific Coast. 

The civil law, made up of enactments of 
‘egislative bodies and the edicts of rulers, 
which prevails in the continental states of 
Europe, has taken a broader view of the law 
of riparian rights than that embodied in 
the common law. ‘This has been necessi- 
tated by the physical condition of the states 
of southern Europe, whence it has emanated. 

The ancient world was familiar with the 
discussion of laws regulating water rights, 
and prior to the formation of the Roman 
Empire, irrigation had become a practical 
thing, and water rights in various forms 
were recognized as property. The Roman 
law, in classifying things as to ownership 
and use, defined, first, things ‘‘¢ Patrimonio,” 
capable of being possessed by persons ex- 
clusive of others; and things “extra patri- 
montium,” those incapable of being so pos- 
sessed. ‘lhe latter were classed under four 
headings, the first of which was “ res com- 
munes,” things common, free to all mankind ; 
and under ¢A7zs was placed air and water, 
which were regarded as necessaries of life, 
and of which every one might use what was 
necessary for personal requirements; but 
they were not capable of appropriation to 
exclusive ownership beyond that limit. The 
Justinian Code held that ‘by the law of na- 
ture, flowing water is a common property of 
all men.” ‘Res communes” comprehended 
things the property of no one in particular— 
the air, running water, the sea and its 
coasts, and wild animals in a state of free- 
dom. 

Gaius,the Roman Jurist, in discussing this 
character of property, says, that “ when the 
Komans speak of the air as res omntum com- 
munis, they do not mean to include the space 
above the earth, but only the atmosphere.” 
The man who owns the soil owns the space 
above it, and this space is a thing “7a com- 
mercto” (capable of barter and sale) ; but the 
atmosphere is a extra commercium”™ (a 
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thing not capable of barter or sale). The 
same remarks apply to running water. The 


space in which the brook or streamlet flows 
is In private ownership, but the water is not. 

The second subdivision of common things 
was “res publice,” which included those 
things exclusively in the possession of the 
State; such as public thoroughfares, public 
streams, squares, baths, and amphitheatres. 
The river could be used by the public as a 
shipway, or for fishing, but the ownership 
was vested in the State. The beds of navi- 
gable rivers and all streams of the public 
property belonged tothe State. In the case 
of non-navigable rivers and streams not re- 
garded as public, the beds belonged to the 
riparian proprietor, to the extent that he had 
the right to take the fruits and cut the trees 
thereon, but they were public property so 
far as the public chose to use them in aid of 
navigation. ‘The riparian owner might use 
the water of the river to the extent of his 
domestic necessities, and also for watering 
his land, if he did not infringe on the use or 
right of the general public to the water. 

The history of the law of water-courses in 
France is one full of interest and instruction. 
The ownership of running water has been 
alternately asserted by the people, the kings, 
and the feudal lords. In latter years, when 
it was found necessary, in consequence of the 
increased litigation, for the government to as- 
sume control over the channels of streams and 
their waters, it became recognized that the lat- 
ter were in reality common property, and that 
the bank proprietors had only a right to use 
them, and not a right of ownership in them. 
The Code Napoleon, in force at the present 
time, defines rivers and streams which will 
carry floats as parts of the public domain. 
A royal ordinance of 1835 enumerated the 
navigable or raftable streams, which act 
makes them part of the public domain, and 
the list has since been much increased. The 
sovereign authority to declare streams a part 
of the public domain “has not been dis- 
puted, either in the courts or before the 
Council of State; but indemnity has been 
awarded to riparian proprietors, who have 
been dispossessed of irrigation water rights 
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by the exercise of this power, to the extent 
of actual damages.” 

The Ownership of Streams not Navigable 
has been a disputed question, but De Passy 
says that ‘all authoritative writers now hold 
that, according to the terms of the Civil Code, 
water courses not navigable or raftable are 
common property.” Several centuries of 
litigation over this mooted question has re- 
sulted in settling the status of the ownership 
of the water in this class of streams, as the 
property of the nation. ~W. H. Hall, our 
State Engineer, in speaking of this question 
in France, says: ‘‘Starting several centuries 
ago, with almost complete ownership and 
control of the watersandchannels and streams 
not navigable nor raftable, the riparian land 
owners have since been restricted in their 
rights from time to time, and we now find 
them without any recognized claim of own- 
ership in the waters, and only the semblance 
of ownership in the channel beds until after 
these shall have been laid dry ; but without 
a preferred privilege to the use of the water.” 

The legislation of France respecting water 
rights is the product of statesmanship and 
scientific knowledge, supplemented by the 
experience of an ingenious people, who for 
centuries have been mainly engaged in agri- 
culture, and its kindred occupation, manv- 
facture: both of which require an economic 
use of water facilities. And although her 
- system has been mainly formed under mon- 
archical surroundings, yet, since the estab- 
lishment of the republic, there has been 
manifest no disposition to change its leading 
principles. 

France is divided into 87 departments ; 
these into 362 arrondissements or sub-de- 
partments ; these into 2,683 cantons; and 
these into 36,056 communes or municipali- 
ties. Each of these divisions has a supe- 
rior officer and an associate body of advisers 
chosen by election. ‘These officers make up 
the administrative department, which, with 
the bureau of public works, control the in- 
land waters of the country. The territory of 
the commune or municipality is 5.5 square 
miles—less than one-sixth of one of our 
townships—and the average department is 
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2,345 square miles in area. The right of 
eminent domain is extended to all navigable 
waters, and also to others that are required 
for purposes of irrigation, power, industrial, 
municipal, or other purposes of public util- 
ity, and they are placed under the care of su- 
pervisory agents of the government called 
“guards,” who have charge of all locks, 
sluices, dams, gates, and structures in the 
channels of streams. These are appointed 
by recommendation of the Prefects, and 
their salaries are assessed on those benefited 
by the water privileges. 

It is not our purpose to go more into de- 
tail respecting this system, but it has many 
features that commend it to our own needs. 
It places the control of the water in the hands 
of the local residents of the territory, subject 
to such government inspection and control 
as is deemed necessary for the general good. 
De Buffon, in discussing the system in gen- 
eral, says: “ Water has, on riparian proper- 
ties, a natural, primordial right—the right to 
a sufficient and proper channel in which 
to pass. River waters are, then, from time 
immemorial, in possession of canals carved 
out of the surface of the earth. This is pos- 
session on the part of the State. The exist- 
ence of these canals, as old as the world, is 
a title in the State, inscribed in the ground 
by the hand of God for the common good. 
Consequently it is a sound conclusion that 
public authority should have the right, and 
that it should be its duty, to have them re- 
spected, and not tampered with by every 
dweller on their banks.” 

When water privileges are desired by indi- 
viduals for their private benefit, as fog power 
or irrigation purposes, an application is made 
to the Prefect of the department, setting forth 
the object, location, and plan of the work, 
also the amount of water desired. The mat- 
ter is referred to the Mayor of each com- 
mune affected by the work. It is advertised, 
and all objections considered. If it is ap- 
proved, the plans and petition go to the en- 
gineer of the department, who examines the 
location of the proposed work, and if his re- 
port is favorable, the Prefect grants the peti- 
tion and issues his permit for the construction 
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of the works. In case of water privileges 
being desired by individuals or companies 
for speculative purposes, a more formal pro- 
ceeding has to be followed, and the applica- 
tion must be favorably considered by the 
Council of State before it can be granted. 
The safeguards are sufficient to protect the 
public against unjust monopolies. 

The right to back water in the channel 
before the land of another by a dam below, 
or abut a dam against the land of another, 
the right to conduct a canal over the land 
of another, are questions that have caused 
protracted litigation in France. In 1845 a 
law was. passed giving land owners gen- 
erally the power to secure rights of way 
to conduct water to which they had a right 
of use, as a servitude over lands not their 
own. In 1847 a law was passed giving the 
owner of one bank a right to abut his dam 
against the bank owned by his opposite 
neighbor, under certain regulations and ad- 
ministrative sanction. ‘This also was a step 
towards breaking down the exclusiveness of 
the riparian right to the stream. 

It is now held that the slope of the chan- 
nel is not the property of the land proprie- 
tors, but is part of the public domain, and 
common to all. 

Notwithstanding these changes, the rights 
of the riparian proprietors are respected and 
preserved to them to the extent of the wse of 
the running water, while it passes their do- 
mains. In fact, we see no essential differ- 
ence between the French law, as defined by 
the Code Napoleon, and the Common Law 
of England, as construed by English jurists. 
De Passey, in alluding to this feature of the 
French laws, says, that “they require the 
surplus drainage of waters to be returned to 
their natural channels”; that they uphold 
ancient customs in the use of water, but en- 
force administrative regulations that look to- 
wards economizing it, and other measures in 
the public interest. 

l'rance has a peculiar obstacle in the way 
of her advancement in this regard that would 
not exist in this country: the humble condi- 

on of her peasant land-proprietors and the 
minute subdivisions of the land. To illus- 
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trate : in 1845 there were 1414 subscribers 
to the De I'lisle Canal, of whom 1095 de- 
sired irrigation for tracts less than 2.47 
acres, 205 others for tracts less than § acres, 
and only 4 for areas greater than 24 acres. 
The farms of the subscribers to the St. Jul- 
ian Canal average 314 acres, and those of 
the Crillon Canal but 2! acres. 

The high price of land for right of way 
has also been a great hindrance to the pro- 
gress of these schemes. Inthe regions spok- 
en of, it commands from $300 to $1200 per 
acre. In California large areas of land can 
be purchased for from $3 to $10 per acre, 
which, when irrigated, will pay interest on 
from $50 to $200 per acre. 

The earliest laws extant of the different — 
states of Italy, have recognized the waters 
of streams and rivers as being common prop- 
erty under control of the sovereign power. 
Lombardy, in the tenth century, had laws 
regulating irrigation. A code of the Repub- 
lic of Milan, dated early in the thirteenth 
century, contains an extended series of pro- 
visions regulating the use of water in irriga- 
tion, the right of way for canals, and the 
privilege of diverting it from streams. In 
1455 the laws of the Republic of Venice de- 
clared the ownership of running waters to 
be in the government, for the use of the peo- 
ple, and forbade the diversion of water from 
the streams without requisite authority. . In 
the Kingdom of Piedmont the right of prop- 
erty in all running water was reserved to the 
State. 

In 1865, after all Italy had been brought 
under one government, the Civil Code of 
Victor Emanuel declared that “the national 
roads, the shore of the sea, the harbors, bays, 
coasts, rivers, and torrents, form part of the 
public domain,” and that ts the law of Italy 
today. A “torrent” comprehended every 
stream of intermittent flow from rainfall or 
melting of snows, except the smallest. 

Such has been the history of irrigation in 
those countries where a dense population 
and limited productive area required that 
all possible advantage should be taken of 
natural resources, and that the benefits of 
such resources should be equitably enjoyed; 
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and popular sentiment was accordingly in 
favor of government ownership and control 
of inland waters and water ways. Keeping 
in mind the common law theories respecting 
water rights in England, and the theories 
and principles worked out by the States of 
Southern Europe, where the necessities of 


the people compelled the promulgation of - 


the most perfect codes of irrigation that exist, 
let us turn to the States and Territories of 
the Pacific Coast, and examine the legisla- 
tion there respecting this question, so inti- 
mately connected with the public weal. 

The physical conditions of the Rocky 
Mountain region, and especially of the Coast 
region, rendered necessary a code of laws 
respecting water rights differing from that 
adopted in the Eastern States. Here, we 
have a wet season, when a limited amount of 
rain falls, succeeded by a long, dry season. 
Extensive tracts of country are composed of 
dry plains that are incapable of producing 
vegetation unless aided by irrigation. 

The Sierras receive an amount of snow 
during the winter season of between sixty 
and seventy feet, and it lies through the 
winter at an average depth of fourteen feet. 
This body of snow supplies the streams dur- 
ing the summer months. Unlike the East- 
ern States, we have large areas threaded by 
a single stream of water, which finds its sup- 
ply in the mountains, and receives but few 
or no tributaries after it reaches the plains. 
If the local laws should permit these arteries 
of wealth and health to be monopolized by 
the few who chance to control their banks, 
to the entire exclusion of all other and adja- 
cent land owners, they would be doing a 
great wrong under the shadow and _protec- 
tion of law. | 

There were many illogical and severe fea- 
tures of the common law, which have not 
found favor with the legislators of the Eastern 
States ; and the attempt to impose its pro- 
visions respecting water rights on territories 
to which they are unsuited has not been a 
success. <A slight examination of the Stat- 
utes of the States and ‘Territories that are 
within the rainless belt during the summer 
months, will disclose the fact that a code at 
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variance with the common law doctrines, 
and better suited to the local conditions, is 
being promulgated. - 

California furnishes an example of the in- 
fluence of physical conditions on the laws of 
a people. The discovery of gold caused 
mining to be the paramount industry here 
for many years: the mining districts were 
almost entirely within the public domain of 
the United States. They were rapidly set- 
tled by a mining population that paid little 
heed to any restraint beyond physical force. 
Under this condition of things there neces- 
sarily grew up ‘‘mining customs” at the 
camps and diggings, which were enforced by 
the public sentiment of the particular dis- 
trict ; and these customs afterwards received 
sanction by the Legislatures of States and by 
Congress. ‘These ‘‘ mining customs” related 
to the method of acquiring mineral lands, 
and the water right necessary to work them. 
They defined what work must be done to 
maintain possession of the claim, and what 
would constitute an abandonment. From 
these conditions there emanated the doctrine 
of prior appropriation, by which it was held 
that the party who first diverted water from 
the streams, and dedicated it to a beneficial 
use, had a prior right thereto. Hence it 
soon became the law of the Pacific States 
and Territories that a prior appropriation of 
water from streams or lakes on the public 
lands of the United States, gave a permanent 
right of property in such waters. This doc- 
trine, limited at first to mining operations, 
was subsequently extended to all other uses 
to which water is essential ; to manufactur- 
ing, irrigating, and municipal purposes, 

This right was recognized by the Federal 
Government by a statute passed in 1866. 
It will be noted that this only applies to the 
appropriation of waters on the public do- 
main; and when the land was sold by the 
Government, the grantee took the same sub- 
ject to such rights or easements as had been 
established. ‘These provisions pertain only 
to the use of water in the streams, and have 
no relation to riparian rights as understood 
under the common law. When land_bor- 


dering on the stream has been purchased by 
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a private person, a new element enters into 
the problem. And when many private par- 
ties have purchased land on the bank of the 
stream, then we are confronted with the prob- 
lem of riparian rights and what law shall de- 
fine these rights ; has it been left to the com- 
mon law, or has that been superseded by 
legislative enactments ? 

A brief reference to the statutory legisla- 
tion of the Pacific States will aid in answer- 
ing the question. 

The ‘Territory of Montana has no common 
law riparian rights, and its code provides 
that the water in all streams may be appro- 
priated and carried across any tract of land 
by ditches, canals, or flumes. The statutes 
of Colorado also make liberal provision for 
irrigation, by providing for the appropriation 
of water and the construction of ditches 
over the land of others. The statutes of 
Idaho and Dakota make similar _provis- 
lons. 

In the laws of New Mexico we see the in- 
fluence of the civil law in the statutes affect- 
ing water rights. ‘The use of water for pur- 
poses of irrigation is made paramount to all 
others, and ample provisions are made for 
the construction of public and private canals. 
Parties are prohibited from constructing any 
works to the impediment of the irrigation of 
land or fields, such as mills, or other struc- 
tures that may interfere with the flow of the 
water, 

In Arizona the legislation resembles that 
of New Mexico, except that the use of water 
for mining purposes is made superior to that 
for irrigation. The waters of streams, lakes, 
and ponds are declared to be public prop- 
erty, and can only be appropriated to exclu- 
sively private uses under certain legislative 
restrictions. 

By the laws of Wyoming Territory, own- 
ers of land have the right to use the waters 
of any streams for purposes of irrigation; 
and provision is made for condemning a 
right of way across the lands of others, 
and the apportionment of the supply where 
the amount of water is limited. . 

The laws of Utah contain an elaborate 
and detailed system of regulations, in which 
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the waters of all streams are devoted to pur- 
poses of irrigation. 

There have been in California over fifty 
legislative enactments respecting water rights; 
but so strong has been the influence of com- 
mon law principles over the minds of Judges 
that but little has been done towards the 
settlement of the question. ‘The Civil Code 
adopted in 1872, contained a title under the 
head of “Water Rights,” wherein it was pro- 
vided that the right to use running water ina 
stream or river may be acquired by appropria- 
tion; and in a series of sections is defined the 
method of such appropriation, the notice to 
be given, etc. The sections are clear and 
concise, and apply to all streams; but the 
last section of the title fixes a limitation 
which, under the rulings of our Courts, prac- 
tically nullifies all that precedes it. It reads 
as follows: ‘The rights of riparian proprie- 
tors are not affected by the provisions of this 
title.” As all streams of any size have ripa- 
rian proprietors in greater or less numbers 
along their banks, whose rights are protected 
on common law principles, the above title 
has but little practical value; and it was 
held, in the recent case of Lux zs. Haggin, 
that these provisions for irrigation do not af- 
fect the common law rights of riparian pro- 
prietors. 

The tendency of California courts has been 
to recognize the common law construction 
of riparian rights. In the early and leading 
case of Crandall vs. Woods, 8 Cal., it was 
held: “* The property in water is in the na- | 
ture of a usufruct, and consists in general, 
not so much in the fluid as in the advantage 
of its impetus. The rule is well settled that 
water flows in its natural channels, and should 
be permitted thus to flow, so that all through 
whose land it passes may enjoy the privilege 
of using. ‘The uses to which water may be 
appropriated are to supply natural wants, 
such as to quench thirst, to water cattle, for 
household and culinary purposes. These 
must be first supplied before the water can 
be applied to the satisfaction of artificial 
wants, such as mills, factories and the like.” 

Justice Sanderson, in the case of Hill as. 
Smith, 27 Cal., says: ** The notion has be- 
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come prevalent, that the rules of the com- 
mon law touching water rights have been 
materially modified in this State, upon the 
theory that they were inapplicable to the 
conditions found to exist here. This notion 
is without any substantial foundation.” 

In the case of Ferrea vs. Knipe, 28 Cal., 
the Court says: “Every proprietor of the 
land through or adjoining which a water- 
course passes has a right to a reasonable use 
of the water, but he has no right to so ap- 
propriate it as to unnecessarily diminish the 
quantity of its natural flow.” In this case 
it was also held that ariparian proprietor has 
no right to dam up a stream, because the 
evaporating surface would be increased to 
the detriment of the lower proprietor. 

It is unnecessary to multiply these cita- 
tions. Inno case prior to that of Lux zs. 
Haggin has the question of the right of a 
riparian proprietor to use the water of a run- 
ning stream for purposes of irrigation been 
squarely presented as an issue. It has been, 
however, intimated that such waters could 
be used for the purposes of irrigation to a 
limited extent. It is apparent from these 
decisions that we are laboring under the in- 
cubus of the common law as respects its 
limitation on the use of water in this State, 
and that some judicious legislation is neces- 
Sary to protect the rights of all interests uni- 
forinly. 

I do not wish to be thought lacking in re- 
spect for the principles of the common law. 
There is no system or body of laws that has 
done more to define and preserve the rights 
of man ; but it has emanated from a country 

where geographical and climatic conditions 
differ essentially from those here, and that it 
is the usage and rule of action of one people 
is not a supreme reason why it should be 
sufficient for a// people, in whatever surround- 
ings they may be placed. 
‘The land interests and water rights are 
necessarily intimately connected. If the 


latter is in the hands of irrigation compan- 
les, and the land in the hands of individual 
farmers, the farmers will be at the mercy of 
stock companies, and the monopoly will be- 
come a burden to the people. 


Rights. | June, 

There is one advantage accompanying 
irrigation, and perhaps influenced by it, 
that is worthy of being noted. It has been 
observed in many irrigated districts, that 
there has been an increase in the volume of 
the streams. Observations made in Utah — 
Territory establish the fact there, and the 
cause is ascribed to the increased area being 
cultivated through the aid of irrigation. 


‘Twenty years ago all the waters of some 


streams were diverted from their channels 
during the dry portions of the season, and 
yet dependent fields suffered from drought 
in the dryer years. Afterwards it was found 
that in all years there was water enough and 
to spare, and operations were extended. 
New canals were dug and a larger area ben- 
efited ; this process was repeated from time 
to time, and in many places the service of a 
stream was double, and in some instances 
it was increased ten, or even fifty, fold. 
The permanent rise of the water of Great 
Salt Lake has been ascribed to the effect of 
irrigation. ‘Through data furnished by the 
Smithsonian Institute the fact is established, 
that in the past thirty years the lake has ex- 
tended its area seventeen per cent., or three 
hundred and five squaré miles, resulting 
from a raising of its surface of from seven to 
eight feet. ‘he most rational cause assigned 
for this effect is the influence of agriculture 
on the climate. ‘The cultivation of the soil, 
the growth of vegetation, the enlarged area 
of surface evaporation, are supposed to have 
affected the rainfall through their influence 
on the temperature of the region. In Califor- 
nia, Utah, Colorado, and wherever irrigation 
has been practised, it has been observed that 
the streams have increased in volume. 
Professor Pomeroy, in an elaborate dis- 
cussion of this question, frequently speaks 
of riparian rights as a “ watural right.” I 
must take issue with him on that application. 
We understand “ natural rights” to be such 
rights as grow out of our nature: the en- 
joyment by man of certain powers of free 
action. President Woolsey defines ‘ natu- 
ral rights ” as “those which man must be in- 
vested with, and which he ought to have 
realized to him in a jural society, in order to 
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fulfil the ends of his being.” The right to 
exist, the right of free action, the right to 
possess and enjoy the results of labor, are 
natural rights ; but the general right to pos- 
sess property does not give man a jural right 
to possess any particular kind of property, 
or, if land, to have it located in any particu- 
lar place. A riparian right is only a jural 
right, and if the law by which it is maintained 
is founded in error, and works injustice, the 
right should cease. 

When we permit a foreign rule of law to 
be applied to land tenure in California that 
fosters greed, favors monopolies, gives to the 
few what nature intended for, and the law 
should give, to all, we permit an injustice to 
our people. 

If the common law is to be applied to 
water rights here, there are large areas that 
must forever remain in a state of nature. 
The fear of affecting vested rights on the one 
hand, and the greed of riparian proprietors 
on the other, has thus far prevented that 
modification of the law that equity de- 
mands, 

‘The common law, we have seen, gives to 
a riparian proprietor the use of running wa- 
ter as it passes his land, but he must return 
it without substantial diminution in quantity 
or change in quality. This right is a restrict- 
ed one, and the public may draw water from 
_ streams for the purposes of irrigation of large 
areas, and yet leave sufficient to protect the 
common law rights of the riparian proprie- 
tors. ‘The latter is not vested with the right 
to have the stream flow past his land, “ u¢ 
currere solebat,” in its full volume, as against 
the necessities of proprietors who require 
the water for purposes of irrigation. The 
common law right has received too nar- 
TOW a construction by our courts. Ina 


country where vast areas are watered by a 


single stream, the question of who are enti- 
tled to be recognized as riparian proprietors 
isan open one. ‘To illustrate: 

It A owns a tract of land ten miles 


square, through the center of which there’ 


flows a stream of water sufficient to irrigate 
the whole tract, it will be admitted that he 
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has a water right which he can use upon, 
and which pertains to, the whole area. This 
is now a usufruct that accrues to the benefit 
of every several acre of that tract. 

In time he surveys the same into 20-acre 
lots for purposes of sale; he first sells the tier 
of lots along the stream to parties who thus 
become riparian proprietors, and he ceases to 
be one. What has become of the usufruct 
that has attached to the rest of the domain ? 
Where has it vanished? It has not been. 
sold. Can the owner be divested of this val- 
uable right by a legal fiction ? 

Common law did not contemplate the use 
of water for purposes of irrigation. If the 
right is extended to the bank owners, why 
not to all lands within the valley drained by 
the stream? The intricate problems of water 
rights cannot be solved by the existing laws 
of California. We must profit by the lessons 
of history: statutes formed on a broader ba- 
sis, and more equitable in effect, must be 
enacted to protect the rights of all and con- 
serve the prosperity of the State. 

We conclude that it is possible to enact 
provisions which will provide for irrigation 
and yet not encroach on vested rights. The 
one thing needed row is the repeal of Sec- 
tion 1422 of the Civil Code of this State, 
that the formulated laws for irrigation may 
become operative; and when the system be- 
comes a practical one, there will soon be 
developed a code of equitable rules of ac- 
tion. 

J. W. Powell’s Report to Congress, in 
1878, on the “ Arid. Regions of the United 
States,” says, respecting the question of wa- 
ter rights, that “‘the magnitude of the inter- 
ests involved must not be overlooked. All 
theepresent and future agriculture of more 


‘than four-tenths of the area of the United 
States is dependent upon irrigation, and prac- 


tically all values for agricultural industries 
inhere not in the lands, but in the water. 
Monopoly of land need not be feared. The 
question for legislatures to solve is to devise 
some practical means by which water rights 
may be distributed among individual farmers, 
and water monopolies prevented.” 
George W. Haight. 
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UNREST. 


The faint sea breezes lift the silken hangings 
With a soft, sad unrest ; 

The weary song-bird fain would still the music 
That trembles in her breast. 


I sit alone, environed by the shadows 
That steal into my room, 
And, bolder grown with pity for my sadness, 
Wrap me in tenderest gloom. 


The pale cream roses in their emerald couches, 
The sweet breathed heliotrope, 
The star-eyed jessamine, whose fair, pure whiteness 
Seems emblem best of hope ; 


The bending sprays of lily-of-the-valley, 
With bells like drops of snow ; 
The purple violets with dewy lustre, 
So like to eyes I know; 


The grand magnolia—empress of the blossoms, 
Whose fragrance, rare and sweet, 

Is as the essence of all southern glory 
Born of magnetic heat— 


All smite me with their perfume-laden kisses, 
Like drops of fragrant rain, 

That stir within my soul a restless cadence, 
Half passion and all pain. 


O, weary wastes that lie along life’s pathway, 
Vast seas of space and time, 

That lie between me and the peace that calls, 
Like some far distant chime! 


O strong, pure voices from the blessed future, 
From which doth emanate 

Wisdom and strength, teach me life’s hardest lessons— 
To work, and hope, and wait. 


Carrie Stevens Walter. 


| 
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THE BUILDING OF A STATE.—VI. EARLY METHODISM IN CALIFORNIA. 


In 1834, Reverends Jason and Daniel 
l.eo, accompanied by Cyrus Shepard, T. S. 
Edwards, and P. L. Edwards, established 
an ‘ Aboriginal Mission west of the Rocky 
Mountains.” ‘This was the first Protestant 
Mission planted on the Pacific Coast. The 
location selected was in the Willamette Val- 
ley, near where Salem now stands, This 
pioneer mission and its branches, together 
with the missions of the American Board 
organized at a later date, are justly credited 
with preserving Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory to the American Government. Thus 
wrote the eminent Secretary of State: 

“From 1834, when the American mission- 
aries first penetrated this remote region, a 
contest was going on as to which nation 
(American or English) should possess it ; 
and that, probably, depended on the fact 
which could first settle it with emigrants. 
* * * Qn the other hand were the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board and the 
Methodist society, who had established their 
stations among the Indians in various parts 
of the country; and who attracted thither the 
tide of American emigration that turned the 
scale in favor of our government, resulting 
in the establishment of the ‘ Territorial Gov- 
ernment of Oregon,’ wholly American in in- 
terest, which continued to exercise all the 
functions of government over the territory, 
and its six or seven thousand inhabitants, 
until the erection of the ‘Territory of Oregon 
by Congress, by the Act of August, 1848.” 

In 1846, Rev. William Roberts was ap- 
pointed superintendent of missions, with 
Rev. J. H. Willbur for assistant. These 
gentlemen landed in San Francisco, April 
24th, 1847. The next day, Mr. Willbur 
(now Father Willbur of the Yakima Indian 
Reservation), organized a class and a Sab- 
bath school, and Mr. Roberts preached in a 
hotel kept by a Mr. Brown, who closed the 
bar and the billiard-room for the service. On 
the report of these gentlemen, the General 


Conference, in May, 1848, directed a mission 
to be organized in California, and Oregon 
and California were organized intothe Oregon 
and California Mission Conference. 

In 1847, Rev. Elihu Anthony, a young 
local preacher (now Hon. Elihu Anthony of 
Santa Cruz), organized classes and estab- 
lished preaching in San Jose, Santa Cruz, 
and Monterey. The service at the latter 
place was preaching only. 

The discovery of gold in February, 1848, 
stirred the world, and the tide began to move 
toward California. In June of 1849, Mr. 
Roberts, by Episcopal direction, revisited 
this State, preached, renewed classes, changed 
leaders, etc., in many parts, and, as far as 
possible, prepared the way for the coming 
thousands. 

In the fall of 1848, William Taylor of the 
Baltimore Conference (now Bishop for 
Africa), and Isaac Owen of the Indiana Con- 
ference, were appointed missionaries for Cali- 
fornia. ‘The first came by sea and brought 
a house of worship with him. The other 
crossed the plains. Taylor preached his first ~ 
sermon in California at San Francisco, Sep- 
tember 14th, 1849, and Owen his at Grass 
Valley onthe same day. Rev. Asa White, a 
local preacher, had erected a small church in 
San Francisco, in consequence of which fact 
the material brought out by Taylor was ship- 
ped to Sacramento, and set up at the corner 
of Land 7th streets in thatcity. These two, 
Taylor and Owen, were the first regularly ap- 
pointed missionaries of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church in the Golden State. But they 
found sturdy helpers in J. W. Brier, James 
Corwin, Elihu Anthony, Asa White,and War- 
ner Oliver. October 17th, 1850, S. D. Si- 


monds, Edward Bannister, and M. C. Briggs 
joined the little band. At that date, Isaac 
Owen was presiding elder of the whole State, 
and felt cramped for want of room even then. 
The enlargement of the work was rapid, the 
demands urgent, and transfers were sent as 


fast as men and funds could be commanded; 
and on February 3d, 1853, when the first ses- 
sion of the California Conference proper was 
heid, we had the following goodly array of 
men: William ‘Taylor, S. D. Simonds, Edward 
Bannister, George S. Phillips, D. A. Dryden, 
E. A. Hazen, Charles Maclay, A. H. Sha- 
fer, H. C. Benson, A. L. S. Bateman, David 
Deal, E. Merchant, I. B. Fish, A. 5S. Gib- 
bons, J. W. Brier, J. Corwin, J. D. Blain, 
Joseph Pettit, R. B. Stratton, W. Morrow, 
J. McH. Caldwell, John Bennem, Bb. F. 
Rawlins, J. Daniel, Jessie L. Bennett, W. 
Wilmot, W. Oliver, W. J. Casper, James 
Hunter, W. Hulbert, A. Bland, R. R. Dun- 
lap, A. McLean, J. B. Hill, H. B. Sheldon, 
M. C. Briggs. Most of these men had from 
two to ten out appointments. Since that 
time the Conference has been twice divided, 
and at this date, the mother Conference has 
a muster roll of a hundred and forty-three 
in full connection and ten on trial. 

The subject of education engaged the at- 
tention of the pioneers. In January of 1851 
the ministers met at San José to plan for 
schools. kdward Bannister had already es- 
tablished an academic school at San José. 
In 1851 a charter was procured for the Cal- 
ifornia Wesleyan College. We had a semi- 
nary at San José, one at Santa Cruz, and one 
at Sacramento. The California Wesleyan 
College grew into the University of the Pa- 
cific, and that has been growing as fast as it 
could ever since, in an ambitious effort to 
fill the proportions of its name. It is nowa 
well-rooted institution, and commands a large 
and increasing patronage. Besides the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific, the Conference has 
under its care the Napa Collegiate Institute, 
a school of great excellence, and literally full 
of students. In the Southern California 
Conference is another very flourishing insti- 
tution assuming the name University. 

The temperance record of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has always been above 
suspicion. ‘That Church is today the strong- 
est temperance organization in existence. Its 
members are forbidden to make, drink, buy, 
sell liquor, rent buildings for the liquor bus- 
iness, loan money for carrying it on, or sign 
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petitions for license to sell liquors. The 
Church has always been in the van of the 
great contest, and is fully committed to the 
policy of Constitutional Prohibition. 

It could hardly have been otherwise than 
that Methodist ministers and members should 
have a prominent part in the fierce contro- 
versy springing out of a sinister attempt to 
perpetuate slavery in this State after the 
adoption of the Free Constitution. At the 
time of the forming and adoption of the 
Constitution, California was regarded mainly 
as a place to get gold to spend elsewhere ; 
but before the State was admitted, all eyes 
were opened to its great agricultural and cli- 
matic resources, and the friends of the slave 
system were deeply chagrined at their over- 
sight and indifference, and many will remem- 
ber how strenuously the admission of the 
State was opposed in Congress. It was ad- 
mitted, however. ‘This fact ought to have 
put a quietus upon the contention ; but pro- 
slavery politicians in California and the South 
resolved to break down this new barrier to 
the spread of their loved institution. A con- 
vention was quietly held at Wilmington, N. 
C., to devise plans. ‘The results of that 
conference were embodied in a secret circu- 
lar, intended only for the eyes of friends of 
the scheme. It proposed three methods: 
ist. To introduce more slave property by 
the connivance of the Southern Governor of 
California, and thus strengthen the plea in 
equity for the repeal of the anti-slavery clause 
in justice to vested rights. 2d. ‘Io secure 
the calling of a convention to revise the 
Constitution, and so shape the composition 
of the convention as to secure the result de- 
sired. 3d. In case this second method 
should miscarry, to call a convention to di- 
vide the State, under plea of its unwieldy 
length, and throw the southern part back 
under a territorial government, then concen- 
trate slave property and slavery propagan- 
dists, and make a new Slave State. 

Either by design or misdirection, one of 
these circulars came into the hands of a 
Methodist minister, and one into the posses- 
sion of Ex-Lieutenant-Governor Purdy. ‘The 
“California Christian Advocate ” issued its 


> 
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first number Oct. 18th, 1851. The brother who 

eld the circular, and had watched with deep 
ie silent Concern the movements of parties 
in interest, was one of its editors. In the 
_ paper of November 12th, 1852, being fully 
satisfied of the sincerity and earnestness of 
the attempt to carry out its suggestions, the 
editor aforesaid exposed the scheme of the 
circular in atwo-column editorial, which now 
lies before me. That editorial, supported by 
some notices by Governor Purdy which soon 
afterward appeared, opened a battle which 
raged with much fierceness for nearly two 
years; and its ‘confused noise” was not ful- 
ly hushed till the organization of the Repub- 
jican party, in 1856. ‘The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was as “solid” against the 
revolution attempted as against rum, and 
some of its ministers were forced into a 
prominence which nothing but conscience 
could have made them willing to endure. 
They turned pen, voice, prayer, and personal 
exhortation against the desecration of a soil 
already dedicated to freedom, lectured in 
all parts of the State, and, with some brave 
brethren of other churches, bore the brunt 
of the day that tried men’s souls. Happily, 
that day is passed. Wise men throughout 
the nation thank God. Other great ques- 
tions, such as ‘Temperance, Common-School 
Education, and the Sabbath, occupy the field 
of vision. Permit me to express the fullest 
confidence that our people, cleric and lay, 
with respect to all these issues, will be found 
faithful to their creed, their traditions, and 
the memories of the past. ; 

Of the two pioneers of the pioneers, Isaac 
Owen and William Taylor, the one in heaven 
and the other in Africa, I must indulge my- 
self with the pleasure of attempting a brief 
sketch. AH history is barren without the 
portraiture of its chief actors. ‘The brethren 
whom I have named were men of mark, each 
in his way. 

At nine years of age Isaac Owen knew not 
a letter of the alphabet, but he could bring 
down a deer or prairie chicken with quick 
and unerring aim. His ambition ran toward 
the game of the prairies and forests of Indi- 
ana. His sound conversion in early life was 
his salyation in more senses than one. It 
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changed the current of his life so decidedly 
that the past dropped away as a dream when 
one awaketh. From that day he sought books 
as miners seek nuggets. At seventeen he 
began to ‘“‘exhort” among the primitive and 
kind-hearted people with whom he lived. 
His selection as one of the missionaries to 
California was an instance of admirable fore- 
sight. He found a surging, heaving sea of 
men, of high average intelligence, uncon- 
querable energy, and insatiable greed. His 
activity, geniality, hardihood, fertility of re- 
source, and agility of tongue, opened his 
way. He must have been born with a smile 
on his face, for it never faded during his life- 
time. ‘The defects of his early education, 
imperfectly repaired at the hardest, made 
him zealous in the cause of learning. He 
would have established a high school at every 
crossroads and a college in every county. 
His virtue in excess ran close to the borders 
of mistake, and it cost his brethren some 
effort and time to set right that which a too 
uninformed zeal was near making disastrously 
wrong. But, take him all in all, that short, 
square-shouldered, dark-eyed, ever-smiling 
man with retreating forehead and repeating 
Greek, was a marvel of labor and success. 

William ‘Taylor, now Missionary Bishop 
for Africa, is one of the men whom the 
world will need to grow half a century older 
to appreciate as he deserves. Physically, 
he was fashioned for feats of strength and 
endurance. More than six feet in stature, 
spare, but not thin, erect, free-motioned, 
with an eye that would not quail before a 
whole army of assailants, a voice to be dis- 
tinctly heard a mile away, and a spirit as un- 
conquerable as Paul’s, this Virginian who 
hated slavery, this American who loved the 
world, undertook and is still prosecuting a 
work more apostolic than that of any other 
man of this century, and unexcelled for 
self-forgetfulness and heroic consecration in 
any century of the past. 

No parsonage with a reception committee 
at the door welcomed Taylor and his young 
wife. No official board met to hear the re- 
port of the estimating committee and fix his 
salary. With his own strong hands he rived — 
out the redwood stakes in the Contra Costa 


Mountains, hauled them to where East Oak- 
land now is with an ox-team, rowed them 
across the bay in a whale-boat, and built a 
house for himself. I believe this historic ed- 
ifice is still standing in or near John Street, 
San Francisco. Not content with preaching 
in the church on Powell Street, on the edge 
of the Plaza, on the wharves, in the hospi- 
tal, and at funerals in private houses and ho- 
tels, he must needs undertake a great Bethel 
enterprise for the benefit of seamen. The 
scheme included a Bethel ship, a house 
built on it, and a large sailors’ home. Mr. 
‘Taylor’s energy commanded universal con- 
fidence, his credit was boundless, money was 
plentiful, but all notes had to be signed by 
him personally, The enterprise prospered 
till the great financial crash in 1855, when 
it went down under pressure of a general 
financial wreck. Banks, merchants, real es- 
tate men, all fell into the pit together. Most 
of the unfortunate relieved themselves from 
the pressure of their debts by the bankrupt 
law. Not so William ‘Taylor. The daunt- 
less manhood in him (coincident, as | be- 
lieve, with the providence of God over him) 
rose to the occasion, and he set out on his 
world-wide mission, publishing and selling 
books, preaching in many lands, declining 
donations, and paying percentages on his 
debts as fast as possible. I paid thousands 
of dollars for him, in obedience to his sched- 
uled directions. He had put every dollar 
of his private property into the hands of 
creditors of the Bethel, and left his family 
without lot, house, or income. His home- 
stead in Alameda was paid over. Annually 
he made remittances to his wife sufficient 
for a modest support. By working hard 
with her own hands, and practicing a severity 
of economy of which few people can form a 
conception, Mrs. ‘l'ay'or saved a part of he 
annual allowance, and when real estate went 
down to a low figure in Alameda, she was 
able to buy back the old place on High 
street. In the same way she has purchased 
some additional realty, but has nothing 
which yields an income worth mentioning. 
_ For more than a quarter of a century this 
noble struggle on both sides has gone on. 

Bishop Taylor is a man of dauntless cour- 
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age. Many years ago he published an ap- 
pointment to preach at Five Points, New 
York City. Five Points was then at its 
worst. ‘The police authorities sent an officer 
to say to him that they could not protect 
him in that place. He thanked the officer. 
Sabbath morning came, and precisely at the 
hour stated in the handbills, the tall, com- 
manding form of the preacher appeared on 
a cask, and his voice rang out “the Gospel 
Proclamation.” An immense crowd of all 
colors gathered about him. He said to the 
motley swarm : 

“The police have notified me that they 
can’t protect me in this place. All I have 
to say to the police is what the sailor said 
to the Lord in the storm: ‘ Help, Lord, if 
you can help ; if not, hands off, and I’ll take 
care of myself.’ ” 

Every man was on his side in a moment, 
and the great crush listened with most re- 
spectful attention, many of them in tears. 
The secret of this wonderful power is this : 
he trusts God and trusts men. 

Mr. Taylor is a man of unconquerable 
perseverance. In his extensive travels he 
preached with great success in most of our 
States, in Australia, New Zealand, England, 
Ireland, South Africa, Ceylon, and India. 
He founded the South India Conference of 
self-supporting charges, and planted numer- 
ous self-supporting churches and schools in 
Central and particularly South America. 
One of his enterprises was the building of a 
college in South America. Money was scarce 
for so great an undertaking, but muscle and 
heart were strong. La Fetra and the other 
teachers were ready to follow his ever cheer- 
ful lead; and for five months William Taylor 
lived on bread and figs, at a cost of one dol- 
lar a week, and wrought hard all the week. 
days, filling the Sabbaths and evenings by 
entering every door of opportunity. 

At the last General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Mr. ‘Taylor 
was elected Missionary Bishop for Africa. 
The election was as the breath of God. The 
Conference could not help electing him. 


Conviction and impulse swept over the 


body like a resistless sea-tide. And he has 
gone. With acompany of well toward sixty 
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including a son, daughter-in-law, and four 
young children, he is marching toward Cen- 
tral Africa. His first thought was to dis- 
courage ladies from making the attempt. 
He pictured in strong language the hardships 
and perils they might anticipate. But they 
would go. Men of all callings offered them- 
selves. , The five confederate tribes or na- 
tions on the vast table-lands about the head 
waters of the Congo are the objective point. 
The Bishop’s plan is to take the Bible, par- 
ticularly the New Testament, in phonetic 
characters, and teach English and Christian- 
ity together. He has enough helpers with 
him to carry on a method of object-teaching 
by the personal acting of the sense of words 
n the sight of the heathen. ‘The conception 
isa grand one. If he succeeds, the world 
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will applaud him. If he fails, the world will 
pity or denounce him. But whether he suc- 
ceeds or fails, his example of consecration 
and the grandeur of the work God has al- 
ready wrought through him will edify the 
Church and bless the world in all the com- 
ing ages. His is the sublimest example of the 
courage of faith which our eyes have seen. 

My penis reluctant to desist; an incident 
or two out of hundreds appears so meager a 
portrayal of a unique career. Then, how 
many other true men swarm upon my mem- 
ory! The time would fail me to tell of 
Daniels, and Bannister, and Tansey, and 
Brooks, and Merchant, and Bennem, and an 
honorable list who have 


** Through death escaped from death 
And life eternal gained.” 


M. C. Briggs. 


THE OLD CARRIAGE-BLOCK. 


THERE it stands before the gate, 

Burdened with the shadow-weight 
Of the trees o’erhead. 

It is faded now, you see, 

But its three steps used to be 
Bright with blue and red. 


Oft, in those days long ago, 
Came there hither pacing slow 
One, whose weary tread 
Turned from out the sultry heat 
Of the dusty city-street 
To this rest instead. 


Old ‘and wrinkled was her face, 
Yet therein there shone a grace 
That to others “said,— 
“Life hath held for me much grief, 
Now death’s peace that brings relief 
Wherefore should I dread ?” 


Wrapped about in garb of gray, 
Here she sat day after day, 
While above out-spread, 
Her old-fashioned sunshade made 
For her book a place of shade 
Where she sometimes read. 


| 
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- But, as one whom fate denies 


Something longed for, so her eyes 
Held a wish unsaid, 
As she often turned her gaze 


Toward the flowers whose summer blaze 


Filled each garden-bed. 


Silent, she was wont to read, 
As, by common stranger-creed, 
Speech-prohibited, 
But one day she spoke her thought, 
Told what daily to this spot 
Her faint foot-steps led. 


‘“Once I had a garden, too; 

Ah, what lovely flowers grew 
By my home,” she said, 

And then drew a tired sigh 

For that time so long gone by 
With its beauty fled. 


In her homesick heart remained 
Still a thought that inly pained 
And disquieted :— 
In a stranger-land to die, 
Under foreign sods to lie 
All unvisited! 


“ Maybe in that other land,” 

And her trembling, wrinkled hand 
Pointed up o’erhead, 

“TI shall have my flowers some day. 

Do you think perhaps I may?” 
Wistfully she said. 


Ah, sad soul, long years have passed 

Since your lips that question asked ; 
Lingering in your stead 

Still your memory will stay, 

With that old seat by the way, 
Which, interpreted, 


Saith to me, forevermore 

When I look out from my door, 
“Ah, she is not dead, 

But, beneath far nobler trees, 


Those whose leaves heal earth’s disease, 


She is comforted.” 


[June, 


Mary E. Bamford. 


| 
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THE BATTLE OF SHILOH. 


Wirth Some PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


Wo of us, having reached middle life, 
does not recall the exultation and enthusiasm 
aroused by the news of the capture of lort 
lhonelson? What a thrill of pride and pa- 
triotism was felt through all the loyal North! 
Tne soldiers of the great Northwest had at- 
ticked a citadel of the rebellion, and captured 
it, with sixteen thousand of its defenders. 

At this time the Third Iowa Infantry was 
strung along the North Missouri Railroad, 
cuarding bridges and doing other police 
work. Company B, which had the honor of 
having on its muster roll private Olney, was 
stationed at that time in the little town of 
sturgeon, Missouri, Where our prineipal occu- 
pation was to keep from freezing. We had 
then spent cight months campaigning tn that 
border State--that is, if you can call guarding 
railways and bridges, and attempting to over- 
awe the disaffected, enlivened now and then 
by a brisk skirmish, campaigning. The 
second Lowa had led the charge whieh cap- 
tured the hostile breastworks at Donelson, 
and General Grant had telegraphed to Gen- 
coil Halleck at St. Louis, who had repeated 
t}o message to the Governor of our State, 
that the Second [Iowa was the bravest of the 
rave. ‘The First Iowa had distingutshed it- 
sifat Wilson’s Creek, near Springfield, under 
General Lyon, while ze—well, we hadn't 
done much of anything but to get a licking 
‘ Blue Mills. Therefore, when a message 
‘nove came, and we found ourselves on the 

y to join General Grant’s army, we felt 
cute hilarious. 

\t St. Louis, we were put on board the 
scdmer “Tatan.” Down the Mississippi, 
uy the Ohio, up the Tennessee. As we 
proceeded up the Tennessee we were con- 
thiually overtaking or being joined by oth- 
‘steamboats loaded with troops, until pres- 
‘tly the river was alive with transports, car- 
\ing the army of the West right into the 

V.—}3?. 
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heart of the Confederacy. It was a beauti- 
ful and stirring sight; mild weather had set 
in (it was now the second week of March), 
the flotilla of steamboats, black with soldiers, 
bands playing, flags flying, all combined to 
arouse and interest. It was “the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war.” 

Frequent stoppages were made, giving us 
a chance torun ashore. About the thirteenth 
we reached the landing-place, which soon 
afterwards became famous. The river was 
very high; and at first there seemed to be 
doubt as to where a landing should be ef 
fected, but in a few days the question was 
settled. Our boat was moored as near shore 
as possible, and we joined the immense 
throng painfully making its way through the 
unfathomable mud to camps in the dense 
woods. The first. things I observed after 
reaching the high bluff, were trees that had 
been torn and shattered by shells from our 
gunboats, which, it seems, had dislodged a 
company of Confederates, who had dug rifle- 
pits on the bluff, from whence they had fired 
on our steamboats. 

We first camped on the bluff near the land- 
ing, but shortly moved back about a mile 
from the river, and camped on the edge of 
a small cotton field with dense forests all 
around. ‘The Hamburg road ran past the 
left of our line, between us and the Forty- 
first Illinois; while on the right was a small 
ravine, which ran into a little creek, and that 
into Snake Creek. 

The mud — well, it was indescribable. 
Though we were only a mile from our base 
of supplies, the greatest difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting camp equipage and provis- 
ions. We found that other divisions of the 


army had landed before us, moving farther 
out to the front towards Corinth, and had so 
cut up the roads that they were quagmires 
Teams were stalled in 


their whole length. 
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the mud in every direction. ‘The principal 
features of the landscape were trees, mud, 
~ wagons buried to the hub, and struggling, 
plunging mule teams. ‘The shouts of team- 
sters and resounding whacks filled the air; 
and as to profanity—well, the army in Flan- 
ders must yield the palm to this army of 
Western teamsters. And the rain! how it 
did come down! As I recall it, the Spring of 
1862 did not measure its rainfall in Western 
‘Tennessee by inches, but by feet. 

But in time, our camp was fairly estab- 
lished. Sibley tents were distributed, one 
for fourteen men. They protected us from 
the rain, but they had their drawbacks. Sev- 
eral of us were schoolmates from a Western 
college, and, of course, in some respects, 
constituted a little aristocracy. We had had 
a small tent to ourselves, and the socialistic 
grayback, as yet, had not crawled therein. 
Now, we were required to share our tent 
with others, and that might mean a great 
many. But when it came to a question of 
sleeping out in the cold rain, or camping 
down in a crowded tent in true democratic 
equality, and taking the chances of immi- 
gration from our neighbors’ clothing, we did 
not prefer the rain 

Of course, a private soldier has not much 
opportunity for exploration about his camp, 
however strong may be his passion in that di- 
rection. I did what I could, but my knowl. 
edge of the general encampment was much 
enlarged when, during the days following the 
battle, all discipline being relaxed, I tramped 
the field over in every direction, and talked 
with the men of numerous regiments on 
their camp grounds. Further on, I shall re- 
fer to the position occupied by our army 
more at length, and shall only refer now to 
the general position of our encampment, as 
on a wooded plateau, accessible to attack only 
from the direction of Corinth, the river be- 
ing in our rear, Snake Creek and Owl Creek 
on our right flank, and Lick Creek on our 
left. In places there were small fields with 


their adjuncts of deserted cabins. Our troops 
were camped wherever there was an opening 
in the woods or underbrush sufficiently large 
for a regiment. 


There seemed to be no or- 
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der or system about the method of encamp- 
ment, but each regiment occupied such suit- 
able ground as presented itself in the neigh- 
borhood of the rest of the brigade; and the 
same was true of the brigades composing the 
divisions. 

Our regiment was brigaded with the Twen- 
ty-eighth, Thirty-second, and Forty-first Illi- 
nois. The division was commanded by Brig- 
adier-Generz| Stephen A. Hurlbut (since 
somewhat notorious as United States Minis- 
ter to Peru). We had served under him in 
Missouri, and our principal recollection of 
him was an event which occurred at Macon. 
We had got aboard a train of cattle cars for 
the purpose of going to the relief of some 
point threatened by the enemy. After wait- 
ing on the train two or three hours, expect- 
ing every moment to start, we noticed a cou- 
ple of staff officers supporting on each side 
the commanding general, and leading him to 
the car I was in. Getting him to the side of 
the car, they boosted him in at the door, pro- 
cured a soldier’s knapsack for him to sit on, 
and left him. He was so drunk he couldn't 
sit upright. ‘The consequence was that the 
regimental officers refused to move. A court- 
martial followed, and we heard no more of 
our general until we found him at Pittsburg 
Landing in command of a division. He 
showed so much coolness and bravery in the 
battle which followed, that we forgave him 
his first scandalous appearance. but the dis- 
trust of him before the battle can readily be 
imagined. 

No one who has not been through the 
experience can realize the anxiety of the pri- 
vate soldier respecting the character and ca- 
pacity of his commanding officer. His life 
is in the general’s hand. Whether he shall 
be uselessly sacrificed, may depend wholly 
upon the coolness or readiness for an emer- 
gency of the commander; whether he _ has 
had two drinks or three ; whether he has had 
a good night’s rest, or a good cigar. ‘The 
private soldier regards a new and unknown 
commander very much as a slave does a new 
owner, and with good reason. Without con- 
fidence on the part of the rank and file, vic- 
tory isimpossible. Their soldiers’ confidence 
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in Stonewall Jackson and Lee doubled the 
effective strength of their armies. When in 
the Franco-Prussian war a German regiment 
was called upon for a charge, each man felt 
that the order was given because it was nec- 
essary, and that what he was doing was part 
of a comprehensive scheme, whose success 
might very likely depend upon whether he 
did his assigned part manfully. The French 
soldier in that war had no such feeling, and 
of course, the result of that campaign could 
not long be in doubt. In Napoleon’s time, 
the confidence of the rank and file was such 
that time and again he was saved from de- 
feat by the feeling of the attacked corps or 
detachment that it must hold its ground, or 
probably imperil the army. Oh, the sicken- 
ing doubt and distrust of our generals during 
the first years of the war! Our soldiers were 
as brave as ever trod the earth, and thor- 
oughly imbued with the cause for which they 
were fighting : but the suspicion that at head- 
quarters there might be inefficiency or drunk- 
enness ; that marches and counter-marches 
had no definite purpose; that their lives 
might be uselessly thrown away—you would 
have to go through it to realize it! At the 
beginning of the war, the Southerners had a 
vast advantage over us in that respect. Gen- 
erally speaking, they started out with the 
same able commanders they had at the end 

(Jur colonel was thoroughly hated and 
distrusted. We even doubted his courage. 
\s he was the ranking colonel of the brig- 
ade, he was placed in command of it: so 
you see we did not feel particularly happy 
over the situation, especially as we knew the 
(confederate army was only twenty-two 
miles off. The steady, cold rains of the 
lirst week or two were most depressing. On 
account, probably, of the bad weather and 
exposure, the soldier’s worst enemy, diar- 
riuva, took possession of our camps, and for 
a week or ten days we literally had no stom- 
achs for fighting. But after a little the rain 
lt up, the sun came out warm, our spirits 
revived, the roads, and consequently the sup- 
lics, improved; and onthewhole, we thought 
it rather jolly. | 

Troops were continually arriving, some of 
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them freshly recruited, and not yet familiar 


with their arms, or the simplest elements of — 


regimental maneuvers. It was said there 
were some regiments who had just received 
their guns, and had never fired them. Ba- 
deau says they came on the field without 
cartridges. I know that improved rifles were 
scarce, for my own regiment at that time did 
not have rifles, but old smooth bore muskets 
with buck-and-ball ammunition—that is, the 
cartridge had next tothe powder a large ball, 
and then next to it three buck shot. Of 
course, we should have had no show against 
rifles at long range, but at short range, in 
woods and brush, these weapons were fear- 
fully destructive, as we shall presently see. 

Strange to say, these freshly recruited regi- 
ments were assigned to Sherman’s division 
and to Prentiss’s division, whose camps were 
scattered in the woods farthest out towards 
Corinth. As might have been expected, 
these new soldiers did not stand on the or- 
der of their going, when they suddenly dis- 
covered a hostile army on top of them. 

A map of the place selected for the con- 
centration of our army shows that with prop- 
er precautions and such defensive works as 
later in the war would have been constructed 
within a few hours, the place was impregna- 
ble. The river which ran in the rear was con- 
trolled by our gunboats, and furnished us 
the means of obtaining abundant supplies. 
Creeks with marshy banks protected either 
flank. The only possible avenue of attack 
upon this position was directly in front, and 
across that ran little creeks and ravines, with 
here and there open fields affording fine van- 
tage-ground. A general anticipating the pos- 
sibility of attack, would not have scattered 
his divisions so widely, and would have 
marked a line of defense upon which the 
troops should rally. Advantage would have 
been taken of the ground, and trees felled 
with the tops outward, through which an at- 
tacking force would have, with great difficulty, 
to struggle. And later in the war, as a mat- 
ter of precaution, and because of the prox- 
imity of the enemy, breastworks would have 
been thrown up. All this could have been 
done in a few hours. Our flanks were so 
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well protected that no troops were needed 
there, and in case of attack each division 
commander should have had his place in the 
front, to which to immediately march his 
command; while, the line being not more 
than three miles long at the very outside 
estimate, there were abundant forces to man 


it-thoroughly, leaving a large force in reserve 


to reinforce a point imperiled. 

Why was not this done? It is hard to 
find an answer. General Sherman's division 
was at the extreme front. It was just being 
organized. The enemy was not more than 
twenty-two miles away, and was known to be 
concentrating from all the West. Yet this 
general, who afterwards acquired such fame 
as a consummate master of the art of war, 
took no precautions whatever, not even thor- 
oughly scouting the ground in his front. 
His pickets could not have been out more 
thanamile. General Prentiss’s division was 
also in process of organization, and he, like 
Sherman, was in advance, and on Sherman's 
left. The complete absence of the ordinary 
precautions always taken by military com- 
manders since the begianing of history, is 
inexplicable. ‘The only reason I can con- 
jecture for it grows out of the character of 
General Grant and his distinguished subor- 
dinate, and their inexperience. They had 
then no practical knowledge of the require- 
ments of actual warfare. General Sherman, 
except.on one occasion, had never heard a 
hostile gun fired. They had to learn their 
art, and the country and their army had to 
pay the cost of their teaching. Happily, 
they were able to profit by every lesson, and 
soon had no equal among our commanders. 
But because they have since deserved so well 


of their country, is no reason why history 


should be silent as to their mistakes. The 
Confederates would have made a great mis- 
take in attacking us at all in such a position, 
if we had been prepared to receive them. 
This want of preparation prevented us from 
taking advantage of the opportunity, and in- 
flicting a crushing defeat upon the South. 
By it the war was prolonged, and every vil- 


lage and hamlet in the West had its house of 


mourning. 


June, 


Immediately in the right rear of General 
Sherman was camped the veteran division of 
General McClernand. About two miles fur- 
ther back, and about a mile from the river, 
was stationed the reserve, consisting of two 
divisions, Hurlbut’s and W. H. L. Wallace’s, 
formerly C. F. Smith’s. Across Owl Creek, 
and seven or eight miles off, was camped 
General Lew Wallace’s division. It was so 
far away as not to be in easy supporting dis- 
tance. | 

On April tst, our division was marched to 
an open field, and there carefully reviewed 
by General Grant. ‘This was our first sight 
of the victor of Donelson. Friday, the 4th 
of April, was asloppy day, and just before 
sundown we heard firing off towards Sherman's 
division. We fell inio line and started toward 
the front. After we had marched about a 
mile, pitch darkness came on. Presently, a 
staff officer directed a countermarch back to 
cam), saying it was only a rebel reeonnols- 
ance. It was a nasty march back in the 
mud, dense woods, and thick darkness. 

All this day the Confederate army was 
struggling through the woods and mud, on 
its march from Corinth to attack us. It was 
the expectation of General Johnson and his 
subordinates to cover the intervening space 
between the two armies in this one day, and 
attack early Saturday morning; but the dif- 
heulties of the march were such that he did 
not make more than half the distance, and 
had to go into camp for the night. Satur- 
day was a reasonably pleasant day, but Gen- 
eral Johnson’s troops had got so entangled 
in the forests, he did not feel justified in at- 
tacking until all his preparations were made, 
which took the whole of Saturday. He then 
moved up to within a mile or two of Sher- 
man and [rentiss, and went into camp 
within sound of our drums. 

The delay had been so great that Beaure- 
gard now advised a countermarch back to 
Corinth. He represented that our forces 
had surely been apprised of their march, and 
it would be too late now to effect a surprise ; 
that they would undoubtedly find us all pre- 
pared, and probably behind breastworks and 
other obstructions. General Johnson was 
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smarting under the criticisms of the campaign 
which resulted in the loss of Donelson. A 
bold stroke was necessary to redeem the for- 
tunes of the Confederacy and his own reputa- 
tion. His resolution was to conquer or die ; 
and he replied to Beauregard: ‘ We shall at- 
tack at daylight tomorrow.” 

Here was an army of a little over 40,000 
men, as brave as ever shouldered muskets, 
fighting on their own soil, and, as they be- 
lieved, for homes and liberty, resting for the 
night at about two miles from the invading 
arnly, and all prepared to attack at dawn, and 
sweep the invaders of their country back into 
the ‘Tennessee River. Upon the favoring 
breeze, the sound of our drums at evening 
parade came floating to their ears. ‘They 
heard the bugle call enjoining quiet and re- 
pose in the camp of their unsuspecting foe. 
They, themselves, were crouching in the 
thick woods and darkness, all prepared to 
spring on their prey. No camp-fire was 
lighted ; ne unnecessary sound was permit- 
ted; but silent, watchful, with mind and 
heart prepared for conflict, the Southern 
hosts waited for the morning. 

Such was the situation, so far as our ene- 
mies were concerned. But how was it with 
the army fighting for the integrity and pres- 
ervation of the nation? Let us begin with 
the commanding General. That day (Sat- 
urday) he despatched General Halleck as 
follows: “The main force of the enemy is 
at Corinthh * * ® The number at Cor- 
inth and within supporting distance of it 
cannot be far from 80,000 men.” Later in 
the day he despatched the news of the ene- 
my’s reconnoisance the night before, and 
added: “I have scarcely the faintest idea 
of an attack (general one) being made upon 
us, but will be prepared should such a thing 
take place.” 

Grant had less than 50,000 men fit for 
battle. He thinks the enemy. at Corinth, 
twenty-two miles away, has 80,000 men. 
Ile must know that the enemy knows Buell, 
with his army, will soon reach the Tennessee, 
and when united with his own will nearly 
double his effective strength; that now, and 
before Buell joins him, if ever, must the Con- 
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federates strike an effective blow His pick- 
ets have been driven in the night before the 
enemy using a piece or two of artillery; yet he 
does not expect an attack, and makes not the 
slightest preparation to receive or repel one. 
He leaves General Lew Wallace with over 
7,000 good troops at Crump’s Landing, out 
of easy supporting distance; Nelson’s divi- 
sion and Crittenden’s division of Buell’s army 
at Savannah ; and has no thought of moving 
them up that day to repel an overwhelming 
attack about to be made on him. On Satur- 
day he visits his army and Sherman, and then 
goes back to Savannah, unsuspicious of the 
presence of the enemy. 

How was it with General Sherman, who 
had the advance on the right, and was prob- 
ably more relied upon by Grant and Halleck 
than was Prentiss? He reported on Satur- 
day that he thought there were about two 
regiments of infantry and a battery of artil- 
lery about six miles out. Later in the day 
he despatches: “The enemy is saucy, but 
got the worst of it yesterday, and will not 
press our pickets far. I do not apprehend 
anything like an attack on our position.” 

A tolerably extensive reading of campaigns 
and military histories justifies me in saying, 
that such an exhibition of unsuspicious se- 
curity in the presence of a hostile army is 
without a parallel in the history of warfare. 

How was it with ourarmy? We knew the 
enemy to be at Corinth, but there had been 
no intimation of advance; and no army 
could get over the intervening space in less 
than two days, of which, of course, it was 
the duty of our generals to have ample no- 
tice. Usually, before a battle, there seems 
to be something in the very air that warns 
the soldier and the officer of what is coming, 
and to nerve themselves for the struggle ;. 
but most of us retired this Saturday night 
to our blankets in as perfect fancied secur- 
ity as ever enveloped an army. 


But this was not true of all. <A sense of 


uneasiness pervaded a portion of the advance 
line. Possibly there had been too much 
noise in the woods in front, possibly that oc- 
cult sense, which tells us of the proximity of 
another, warned them of the near approach 
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of a hostile army. Some of the officers 
noticed that the woods beyond the pickets 
seemed to be fullof rebel cavalry. General 
Prentiss seemed to be infected with this un- 
easiness, and at daylight on Sunday morning 
sent out the Twenty-first Missouri,-‘to make 
an observation towards Corinth. 

This regiment, proceeding through the 


forest, ran plump upon the Confederate skir- 


mish line, which it promptly attacked. Im- 
mediately the Missourians saw an army be- 
hind the skirmish line advancing upon them. 
They could hold their ground but for a mo- 
ment. ‘The enemy’s advance swept them 
back, and, like an avalanche, the Confederate 


army poured into the camps of Sherman’s 


and Prentiss’s divisions. 

At the first firing our men had sprung to 
arms. By the time the enemy had reached 
our camps many regiments had become par- 
tially formed, but they were all unnerved by 
the shock. Some were captured by the 
enemy before they could get their clothes on. 
Some, without firing a shot, broke for the 
river-landing, three miles away, and cowered 
beneath its banks. General Sherman and 
his staff mounted their horses, and as they 
galloped past the Fifty-third Ohio, which was 
getting into line, one of the officers called 
out to him not to go any farther, for the rebel 
army was just beyond the rising ground. 
The General made use of some expression 
about not getting frightened at a reconnois- 
ance, and went ahead. As he reached the 
slight elevation he beheld the Confederate 
army sweeping down upon him. Their skir- 
mish line fired at him, killing his orderly. 
He realized at last that he was in the pres- 
ence of a hostilearmy. From that moment 
he did everything that mortal man could do 
to retrieve his fatal mistake. He was every- 
where, encouraging, threatening, organizing, 
and succeeded in establishing a tolerable 
line in the rear of his camps. 

General Prentiss’s troops were more de- 


moralized than Sherman’s. Whole regiments 


broke away, and were not reorganized till 
after the battle. A tide of fugitives set in 
towards the landing, carrying demoralization 
and terror with them. 
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Our camp was so far back that we heard 
nothing of all this early uproar. The morn- 
ing was a beautiful one, and after our early 
breakfast I started down the little creek, 
hunting for some first flowers of spring. I 
had scarcely got out of sight of camp, when 
the firing toward the front, though faintly 
heard, seemed too steady to be caused by 
the pernicious habit which prevailed of the 
pickets firing off their guns on returning 
from duty, preparatory to cleaning them. A 
sense of apprehension took possession of me. 
Presently artillery was heard, and then I 
turned toward camp, getting more alarmed 
at every step. When I reached camp a 
startled look was on every countenance. 
The musketry firing became loud and gen- 


eral. Whole batteries of artillery joined in 


the dreadful chorus. ‘The men rushed to 
their tents and seized their guns, but cs yet 
no order to fall in was given. Nearer and 
nearer sounded the din of a tremendous 
conflict. Presently, the long roll was heard 
from the regiments on our right. A staff 
officer came galloping up, spoke a word 
to the Lieutenant-Colonel, a command to 
fall in was shouted, the drummers began 
to beat the long roll, and it was taken up 
by the regiments on our left. The men, 
with pale faces, wild eyes, compressed 
lips, quickly accoutered themselves for bat- 
tle. ‘The shouts of the officers, the rolling 
of the drums, the hurrying to and fro of the 
men, the uproar of approaching but unex- 
pected battle, all together produced sensa- 
tions which cannot be described. Soon, 
teams with shouting drivers came tearing 
along the road toward the landing. Crowds 
of fugitives and men slightly wounded went 
hurrying past in the same direction. Uproar 
and turmoil was all around; but we, having 
got into line, stood quietly, with scarcely a 
word spoken. ‘The men were struggling 
with themselves, and nerving themselves for 
what bid fair to be a dreadful conflict. 
Presently a staff officer rode up, the com- 
mand to march was given, and with the 
movement came some relief to the mental 
and moral strain. As we passed in front 
of the Forty-first Illinois, the Lieutenant- 
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Colonel of that regiment, in a clear, ringing 
voice, was speaking to his men, and an- 
nounced that if any man left the ranks on 
pretense of caring for the wounded, he 


should be shot on the spot; that the wound- 


ed must be left till the fight was over. His 
men cheered him, and we took up the cheer. 
Blood was beginning to flow through our 
veins again, and we could even comment to 
one another upon the sneaks who remained 
in camp, on pretense of being sick. As we 
moved toward the front, the fugitives and 
the wounded increased in numbers. Poor 
wretches, horribly mutilated, would drop 
down, unable to go farther. Wagons full 
of wounded, filling the air with their groans, 
went hurrying by. As we approached the 
scene of conflict, we moved off to the left 
of the line of the rearward going crowd, 
crossed a small field, and halted in the 
open woods beyond. As we halted, we 
saw right in front of us, but about three 
hundred or four hundred yards off, a dense 
line of. Confederate infantry, quietly stand- 
ing in ranks. In our excitement, and with- 
out word of command, we turned loose, and 
with our smooth bore muskets opened fire 
upon them. After three or four rounds, 
the absurdity of firing at the enemy at that 
distance with our guns dawned upon us, and 
we stopped. As the smoke cleared up we 
saw the enemy still there, not having budged 
or fired a shot in return. But though our 
action was absurd, it was a relief to us to do 
something, and we were rapidly becoming 
toned up to the point of steady endurance. 
As we gazed at the enemy so coolly stand- 
ing there, an Ohio battery of artillery came 
valloping up in our rear, and what followed 
I don’t believe was equalled by anything of 
the kind during the war. As the artillery 
came up we moved off by the right flank a 
few steps, to let it come in between us and 
the Illinois regiment next on our left. Where 
We were standing was in open, low-limbed 
oak umber. The line of Southerninfantry was 
in tolerably plain view through the openings 
in the wood, and were still standing quietly. 
Of course, we all turned our heads away from 
them to look at the finely-equipped battery, 
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as it came galloping from the rear to our 
left flank, its officers shouting directions to 
the riders where to stop their guns. It was 
the work of but an instant to bring every gun 
into position. Like a flash, the gunners 
leaped from their seats and unlimbered the 
cannon. ‘The fine six-horse teams began 
turning round with the caissons, charges 
were being rammed home, and the guns 


pointed towards the dense ranks of theenemy, 


when, from right in front, a dense puff of 
smoke, a tearing of shot and shell through 
the trees, a roar from half a dozen cannon, 
hitherto unseen, and our brave battery was 
knocked into smithereens. Great limbs of 
trees came down on horse and rider, crush- 
ing them to earth. Shot and shell struck 
cannon, upsetting them; caissons, exploding 
them. Not a shot was fired from our side. 

But how those astounded artillery men— 
those of them who could run at all—did 
scamper out of there! Like Mark Twain’s 
dog, they may be running yet. At least, it is 
certain that no attempt was ever made to 
reorganize that battery—it was literally wiped 
out then and there. 

This made us feel mightily uncomfortable 
—in fact, we had been feeling quite uncom- 
fortable all the morning. It did not particu- 
larly add to the cheerfulness of the prospect, 
to reflect that our division was the reserve of 
the army, and should not becalled into action, 
ordinarily, until towards the close of the bat- 
tle ; while here we were, early in the forenoon, 
face to face with the enemy, our battery of 
artillery gobbled up at one mouthful, and the 
rest of the army in great strait, certainly, and 
probably demoralized. However, there was 
one consolation. One of the cannon shot had 
gone through our Colonel's horse, and the 
rider had been carried off the field, with 
probably the wish of every man that he might 
never be seen again. Colonel Pugh, of the 
Forty-first Illinois, then took command of 
the brigade, about-faced us, and marched us 
back across the little field, and halted us just 
behind the fence, the enemy during this 
maneuver leaving us wholly undisturbed. 

The rails were thrown down, and we lay 
flat upon the ground, while another battery 
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came up and opened on the enemy, who 
had moved up almost to the wreck of our 
first battery. Here, then, began a fierce ar- 
tillery duel. Shot and shell went crashing 
through the trees to the rear of us, and I 
suppose that shot and shell went crashing 
through the trees above the enemy; but if 
they didn’t suffer any more from shot and 
shell than we did, there was a great waste of 
powder and iron that day. But how a fel- 
low does hug the ground under such circum- 
tances! Asa shell goes whistling over him, 


he flattens out, and presses himself into the. 


earth, almost. Pity the sorrows of a big fat 
man under such a fire. Later in the war 
we should have dug holes for ourselves with 
our bayonets. We must have lain there hug- 
ging the ground for more than two hours, with 
now and then an iniermission, listening to 
the flight of dreaded missiles above us; but, 
as nobody in our immediate neighborhood 
was hurt, we at length voted the performance 
of the artillery to be, on the whole, rather fine. 
During intermissions, while the scenes were 
shifling, we. began to feel a disposition to 
talk and joke over the situation. 

The reason why we were not subjected to 
an infantry fire was, because the enemy’s 
forces, tangled in the wooded country, and 
in places beaten back by the stubborn gal- 
lantry of our surprised but not demoralized 
men, needed to be reorganized. All the 
_ Southern accounts agree that their brigades 
and divisions had become mixed in appar- 
ently hopeless confusion. ‘The battle field 
was so extensive, that fighting was going on 
at some point all the time, so that at no 
time was there a complete cessation of the 
roar of artillery or the rattle of musketry. 
Two or three times General. Hurlbut came 
riding along our line; and once, during a 
lull, General Grant and staff came slowly 
riding by, the General with a cigar in his 
mouth, and apparently as cool and uncon- 
cerned as if inspection was the sole purpose 
of visiting us. The General’s apparent in- 
difference had, undoubtedly, a good influ- 
ence on the men. ‘They saw him undis- 


turbed, and felt assured that the worst was 
over, and the attack had spent its force. 
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This must have been soon after he reached 
the field; for, upon hearing the roar of bat- 
tle in the morning at Savannah, he went 
aboard a steamer, came up the river eight 
or nine miles, and did not reach the scene 
of action much, if any, before ten o'clock. 
By that time, Sherman, McClernand, and 
Prentiss had been driven more than a mile 
beyond their camps, and with such of their 
command as they could hold together had 
formed on the flanks of the two reserve di- 
visions of Hurlbut and W. H. L. Wallace, 
which had moved forward beyond their own 
camps to meet them. While General John- 
ston and his adjutants were reorganizing 
their command after their first great triumph, 
to complete the conquest so well begun, 
Grant and his generals were attempting to 
organize resistance out of defeat, to establish 
their lines, to connect the divisions with each 
other, and to improve the situation of the 
different commands by seizing the most fa- 
vorable ground. Shermanand McClernand, 
with what remained of their divisions, were 
on the extreme right; W. H. L. Wallace, 
whose division had not yet come into action, 
on their left, and on the left center of our 
army; Prentiss on his left. Then came 
Hurlbut; then a small force under Stuart, 
on the extreme left of our line. Fortunately 
for us, General Johnston’s plan was to attack 
our left. If, when he was ready to renew 
the battle, he had assailed our right, where 
were Sherman’s and McClernand’s divisions, 
which had already done almost as much as 
flesh and blood could stand, nothing would 
have stopped him, and by two o'clock we 
should have been where we were at dark— 
that is, huddled about the landing. ‘Then 
there would have been nothing to do but to 
surrender. Happily, most happily, when he 
renewed the assaults upon our lines, it was 
upon those portions manned by the reserve 
divisions, troops that had not been seriously 
engaged, and had had time to steady their 
nerves, and to select favorable positions. 

As for myself and comrades, we had become 
accustomed to the situation, somewhat. The 
lull in the fighting in our immediate vicinity, 
and the reports which reached us that miat- 
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ters were now progressing favorably on the 
rest of the field, reassured us. We were be- 
coming quite easy in mind. I had always 
made it a rule to keep a supply of sugar and 
some hard tack in my haversack, ready for 
an emergency. It stood me in good stead 
just then, for I alone had something bes'des 
fighting for lunch. I nibbled my hard tack, 
and ate my sugar with comfort and satisfac- 
tion, for I don't believe three men of our 
regiment were hurt by this artillery fire upon 
us, which had been kept up with more or 
less fury for two or three hours. One of the 
little episodes of the battle happened about 
this time. We noticed that a Confederate, 
seated on one of the abandoned cannon I 
have mentioned, was leisurely taking an 
observation. He was out of range of our 
guns, but our First Lieutenant got a rifle 
from a man who happened to have one, 
took deliberate aim, and Johnny Reb tum- 
bled. 

But soon after noon the Confederate for- 
ces were ready to hurl themselves on our 
lines. ‘There had been more or less fighting 
on our right all the time, but now Johnston 
had collected his troops, and massed them 
in front of the Union army’s left. Language 
is inadequate to give an idea of the situa- 
tion. Cannon and musketry roared and 
rattled, not in volleys, but in one continual 
din. Charge after charge was made upon the 
Union lines, and every time repulsed. By 
concentrating the main body of his troops 
on our left, General Johnston was superior 
there to us in numbers, and there was no 
one upon whom we could call for help. 
General Lew Wallace had not taken the pre- 
caution to learn the roads between his divis- 
ion at Crump’s Landing and the main body, 
and he and his 7,000 men were lost in the 
woods, instead of being where they could 
support us in this our dire extremity. The 
left wing of our brigade was the Hornet’s 
Nest, mentioned in the Southern accounts of 
the battle. On the immediate right of my 


regiment was timber with growth of under- 
brush, and the dreadful conflict set the woods 
on tire, burning the dead, and the wounded 


who could not crawl away. 


At one point 
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not burned over, I noticed, after the battle, 
a strip of low underbrush, which had evi- 
dently been the scene of a most desperate 
contest. Large patches of brush had been 
cut off by bullets at about as high as a man’s 
waist, as if mowed with a scythe, and Il 
could not find in the whole thicket a bush 
which had not at some part of it been touched 
by a ball. Of course, human beings could 
not exist in such a scene, save by closely hug- 
ging the ground, or screening themselves be- 
hind trees. 

Hour after hour passed. Time and again 
the Confederate hordes threw themselves on 
our lines, and were repulsed ; but our ranks 
were becoming dangerously thinned. Ifa 
few thousand troops could have been brought 
from Lew Wallace’s division to our sorely- 
tried left, the battle would have been won. 
His failure to reach us was fatal. 

Yet, during all this terrible ordeal through 
which our comrades on the immediate right 
and the left of us were passing, we were left 
undisturbed until about two o'clock. Then 
there came from the woods on the other side 
of the field, to the edge of it, and then 
came trotting across it, as fine looking a 
body of men as I ever expect to see under 
arms. ‘They came with their guns at what 
soldiers call right shoulder shift. Lying on 
the ground there, with the rails of the fence 
thrown down in front of us, we beheld them, 
as they started in beautiful line; then in- 
creasing their speed as they neared our side 
of the field, they came on till they reached 
the range of our smooth bore guns, loaded 
with buck and ball. ‘Then we rose with a 
volley right in their faces. Of course, the 
smoke then entirely obscured the vision, but 
with eager, bloodthirsty energy, we loaded 
and fired our muskets at the top of our 
speed, aiming low, until, from not noticing 
any return fire, the word passed along from 
man to man to stop firing. As the smoke 
rose so that we could see over the field, that 
splendid body of men presented to my eyes 
more the appearance of a windrow of hay 
than anything else. They seemed to be piled 
up on each other ina long row across the 
field. Probably the obscurity caused by the 
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smoke, as well as the slight slope of the 
ground towards us, accounted for this piled 
up appearance, for it was something which 
could not possibly occur. But the slaughter 
had been fearful. Here and there you could 
see a squad of men running off out of range; 
now and then a man lying down, probably 
wounded or stunned, would rise and try to 
run, soon to tumble from the shots we sent 


after him. After the action I went all over 
the field of battle, visiting every part of it; 


but in no place was there anything like the 
number of dead upon the same space of 
ground as here in this little field. Our old- 


fashioned guns, loaded as they were, and at 


such close quarters, had done fearful execu- 
tion. This is undoubtedly the same field Gen- 
eral Grant speaks of in the “ Century ” article, 
but he is mistaken when he speaks of the 
dead being from both sides. ‘There were no 
Union dead in that field. | | 
Our casualties were small. In our little 
set of college boys only one was hurt; he 
receiving a wound in tne leg, which caused 
its amputation. The bayonet of my gun was 
shot off, but possibly that was done by some 
man behind me, firing just as I threw the 
muzzle of my gun into his way. — I didn’t no- 
tice it, until, in loading my gun, I struck my 
hand against the jagged end of the broken 
piece. | 
The Confederates had all they wanted of 
charging across that field, and let us alone. 
But just to our left General Johnston had 
personally organized and started a heavy as- 
saulting column. Overwhelmed by num- 
bers, the lorty-first and Thirty-second Illinois 
gave way from the position they had so te- 
naciously held, but one of their last shots 
mortally wounded the Confederate general. 
The gallant Lieutenant Colonel of the For- 
ty-first, whom we had cheered as we moved 
out in the morning, was killed, and his regi- 
ment, broken and cut to pieces, did not re- 
new the fight. Making that break in our 
line, after four or five hours of as hard fight- 


Ing as ever occurred on this continent, was 


the turning point of the day. American had 
met American in fair, stand-up fight, and 
our side was beaten, because we could not 
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reinforce the point which was assailed by 
the concentrated forces of the enemy. 

Of course, the giving way on our left ne- 
cessitated our abandoning the side of the 
field from whence we had annihilated an as- 
saulting column. We moved back a short 
distance in the woods, and a crowd of our 
enemies promptly occupied the position we 
had left. ‘Then began the first real, prolong- 
ed fighting experienced by our regiment that 
day. Our success in crushing the first at- 
tack had exhilarated us. We had tasted 
blood and were thoroughly aroused. Screen- 
ing ourselves behind every log and tree, all 
broken into squads, the enemy broken up 
likewise, we gave back shot for shot, and 
yell for yell. The very madness of blood- 
thirstiness possessed us. ‘To kill, to exterm- 
inate the beings in front of us, was our 
whole desire. Such energy and force were 
too much for our enemies, and ere long we 
saw squadsof them rising from the groundand 
running away. Again there was no foe in 
our front. Ammunition was getting short, 
but happily a wagon came up with cartridges, 
and we took advantage of the lull to fill our 
boxes. We had not yet lost many men, and 
were full of fight. | 

_ This contest exploded all my notions de- 
rived from histories and pictures, of the way 
men stand up in line in the presence of the 
enemy. Unless in making an assault or mov- 
ing forward, both sides hugged the ground 
as closely as they possibly could and still 
handle their guns. I doubt if a human be- 
ing could have existed three minutes, if 
standing erect in open ground under such 
a fire as we here experienced. As for my- 
self, at the beginning I jumped behind a 
little sapling not more than six inches in di- 
ameter, and instantly about six men ranged 
themselves behind me, one behind the oth- 
er. I thought they certainly would shoot 
my ears off, and I would be in luck if the side 
of my head didn’t go. ‘The reports of their 
guns were deafening. A savage remonstrance 
was unheeded. I was behind a sapling and 
proposed to stay there. ‘They were behind 
me and proposed to stay there. 


That sapling did me a good turn, small as 
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itwas, It caught some rebel bullets, as I as- 
certained for a certainty afterwards. I fancied 
at the time that I heard the spat of the bul- 
lets as they struck. Here my particular chum 
was wounded by a spent ball, and crawled off 
the field. I can see him yet, writhing at my 
feet, grasping the leaves and sticks in the 
horrible pain which the blow from a spent 
ball inflicts. A bullet struck the top of 
the forehead of the wit of the company, 
plowing along the skull without breaking it. 
His dazed expression, as he turned instinct- 
ively to crawl to the rear, was so comical as 
to cause a laugh even there. 

The lull caused by the death of General 
Johnston did not last long, and again on our 
left flank great masses of the enemy appeared, 
and we had to fall back two or three hundred 
yards. ‘Then began another fight. But this 
time the odds were overwhelmingly against 
us. At it we went, but in front and quarter- 
ing on the left thick masses of the enemy 
slowly but steadily advanced uponus. This 
time it was a log I got behind, kneeling, 
loading, and firing into the dense ranks of 
‘the enemy advancing right in front, eager to 
kill, kill! I lost thought of companions, un- 
til a ball struck me fair on the side, just under 
the arm. I felt it go clear through my body, 
struggled on the ground with the effect of the 
blow for an instant, recovered myself, sprang 
to my feet, saw I was alone, my comrades 
already on the run, the enemy close in on the 
left as well as front—saw it all at a glance, 
felt I was mortally wounded, and—took to my 
heels. Run! such time was never made be- 
fore ; overhauled my companions in no time ; 
passed them; began to suspect a man shot 
through the body couldn’t make such speed, 
and perhaps I was not mortally wounded af- 
ter all; felt for the hole the ball had made, 
found it in the blouse and shirt, bad bruise 
on the ribs, nothing more—spent ball; 
never relaxed my speed; saw everything 
around —see it yet. I see the enemy close 
in on the flank, pouring in their fire at short 
range. I see our men running for their 
lives, men every instant tumbling forward 
limp on their faces, men falling wounded 
and rolling on the ground, the falling bullets 
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raising little puffs of dust on apparently every 
foot of ground, a bullet through my hair, a 
bullet through my trousers. I hear the 
cruel 7z, 7s, of the minie balls everywhere. 
Ahead, I see artillery galloping for the land- 
ing, and crowds of men running with almost 
equal speed, and all the same way. I see the 
purple tinge given by the setting sun to the 
dust and smoke. I see unutterable defeat, 
the success of the rebellion, a great catas- 
trophe, a moral and physical cataclysm. 

No doubt, in less time than it takes to 


recall these impressions, we ran out of this 


horrible gauntlet—a party who shall be name- 
less still in the lead of the regiment. Before 
getting out of it we crossed our camp ground, 
and here one of our college set, the captain 
of the company, fell, with several holes 
through his body, while two others of our 
set were wounded. In that short race at 
least one-third of our littke command was 
stricken down. 

Immediately behind us the Confederates 
closed in, and the brave General Prentiss 
and the gallant remains of his command 
were cut off and surrendered. As we passed 
out of range of the enemy’s fire, we mingled 
with the masses of troops skurrying towards 
the landing, all semblance of organization 
lost. It was agreat crowd of beaten troops. 
Pell-mell we rushed towards the landing. 
As we approached it, we saw a row of siege 
guns, manned and ready for action, while a 
dense mass of unorganized infantry were 
rallied to their support. No doubt they 
were men from every regiment on the field, 
rallied by brave officers for the last and final 
stand. 

We passed them— or, at least, I did. As 
I reached the top of the bluff, I saw, march- 
ing up, in well dressed lines, the advance of 
General Nelson’s division of Buell’s army, 
then being ferried across the river. They 
moved up the bluff and took part in repuls- 
ing the last, rather feeble assault made at 
dark by a small portion of the enemy, though 
the main defense was made by brave men 
collected from every quarter of the field, 
determined to fight to the last. 

As for myself, I was alone in the crowd. 
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My regiment was thoroughly scattered. I 
was considerably hurt and somewhat de- 
moralized, and didn’t take a hand in the last 
repulse of the enemy. Darkness came on, 
and then, for the first time since morning, 
the horrid din of fire-arms ceased. An ex- 
amination showed that the ball, though it had 
hit me fair on a rib, was so far spent that it 
only made a bad bruise. <A _ requisition on 


the sugar and hard tack followed, and then, 


as I happened to be near an old house filled 
with wounded, a part of the night was spent 
in carrying them water. | 

“very fifteen minutes the horizon’ was 
lighted up by the flash of a yreat gun from 
one of our gunboats, as it sent a shell over 
towards the Confederate bivouacs in the 
woods. General Lew. Wallace’s division at 
last reached the battle field, and was placed 


by General Grant on the right, preparatory 


to renewing the fight in the morning. All 
night long the fresh divisions of Buell’s army 
were being ferried across the river, and plac- 
ed in position. <A light rain came on, | ut- 


ting out the fires kindled by the battle. 


The next morning the contest was begun 
by Wallace’s division and Buell’s army. ‘The 
remnants of Grant’s army that had any fight 
left in them, slowly collected together on the 
right. My own regiment, when I found its 
colors, had as many men together, probably, as 
any in Hurlbut’s division, but there could not 
have been more than one hundred and fifty. 
It was the same, I suspect, with every regi- 
ment that had been hotly engaged. The men 
were thoroughly scattered. Soldiers of pluck 
joined us who could not find their own com- 
mands, and no doubt some of ours joined 
other regiments. 

‘When our general was again about to lead 
the division to the front, I was only too 
glad to avail myself of permission to join a 
body of men to support a battery in reserve. 
Bruised and sore, I sat or lay on the ground 
near the guns, while Monday’s battle pro- 
gressed, the sound of it getting farther and 
fartheraway. About two o'clock we saw the 
cavalry moving to the frent, and knew the 
encmy had retreated. 

That night, as we coliected on our old 
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camp ground, what eager inquiries were 
made! With what welcome did we greet 
each new-arrival; how excitedly the events 
of the last two days were discussed! We 
found that from the fourteen in our tent, 
one was killed, one mortaily wounded, and 
seven others more or less severely wounded, 
only five escaping unhurt. This proportion, 
of course, was very unusual. ‘The regiment 
itself, while it had not lost many in the 
first two fights we made, was still, on ac- 
count of the disastrous retreat under a flank 
fire, one of the heaviest losers, in propor- 
tion to the numbers engaged, in the whole 
army. 

The feeling in the army after the battle 
was very bitter. All felt that even a few 
hours’ notice of the impending attack, spent 
in preparation to receive it, would have been 
ample to have enabled us to give the Confed- 
erates such a reception as Beauregard feared 
and expected, and to have defeated them. It 
was long before General Grant regained the 
confidence of the army and country that he 
lost that day. He and Sherman there learn- 
ed a lesson that they never forgot, but they 
learned it at fearful cost to the country and 
to us. 

It has been many times claimed that 


Buell’s opportune arrival Sunday night saved 


Grant and his army from annihilation on 
Monday. Thisis claiming too much. Buell’s 
reinforcements undoubtedly assured to us 
the final victory: but without this aid, the 
arrival on the ground of Lew. Wallace's 
fresh and strong division, to aid the thou- 
sands of brave men determined to fight to 
the last, would have resulted in the repulse 
of an enemy which had suffered so severeiy 
on Sunday. 

One word more, as to numbers of the 
armies engaged on Sunday. A careful 
comparison of the returns will show that 
at the beginning the two armies were about 
equally matched in numbers; but by the 
time our stampeded men had got out of the 
way, and the two reserve divisions were in 
line with the remnants of the three other 
divisions, the preponderance was largely with 
the Confederates. They could choose their 
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own point of attack, and we had no re- 


serve with which to strengthen a shattered 
line. 

The literature of the battle is quite exten- 
sive. The Count of Paris gives in his his- 
tory the best preliminary description; but as 
a whole, and making reasonable allowances, 
the best account yet written is contained in 
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First YEAR, 


I, 1 denizen of the sun-land of Southern 
California, had been summering in my old 
home upon the banks of the Missouri, and 
the ides of November had come down rap- 
idly upon me. Already the nights were 
“rowing frosty ; and once, returning home in 
the gray of early morning from my labor in 
the composing room of a Western daily, I 
had found the mud in the streets congealed 
in the form which the last stepper upon it 
had moulded, and the water standing in the 
horse tracks absorbed into a thin sheet of 
feathery ice. Day by day the mercury went 
lower, and the traditional affinity of the met- 
als was more and more strongly illustrated 
by the daily lowering gold within my buck- 
skin purse. ‘The “art preservative of arts ” 
is not a remunerative craft, at the best of 
times; least of all, when the marrow in one’s 
fingers is benumbed by the breath of winds 
having their birth in the ice fields of Grin- 
nell’s Land. I began to cast about me for 
means of returning to the genial warmth of 
he Golden Coast. Carefully husbanded, 
ly resources would procure me an emigrant 
‘+ ket from Omaha to San Franciseo. There 


was nothiny for My elimate-ener- 


vated system would ever survive the rigors 
of an Eastern winter. 
settled the question. 
grant.” 

At Council Bluffs, accordingly, 1 was hus- 
tied out of the commodious Union Depot, 
and into a shed at the further end of the long 


An early fall of snow 
1 would “go 
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the life of Albert Sidney Johnston, by his 
son. ‘The account by General Force, con- 
tained in the Scribner series of “Campaigns 
of the Civil War,” is good. ‘The best news- 
paper correspondent’s account was that of 
Whitelaw Reid, now of the New York 
“Tribune,” in his letter to the Cincinnati 


“Gazette.” 
IVarren Olney. 
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platform. ‘The new quarters were quite as 
comfortable as the old, if not so elegant. 
On one side of the waiting-room was a bar 
and lunch counter, and fronting it a rude 
bench ran the whole length of the room. 
Men thronged this waiting-room. . There 
were lank, sinewy men, “ hatchet-faced” and 
keen-eyed, from the rocky lands of New 
England; sturdy, phlegmatic men from Hol- 
land and Switzerland, in wooden shoes, rim- 
less Gaps, and pantaloons which gave one the 
impression ef being all front flap; old men, 
with a shade of “chivalry” in their bearing, 
from Virginia; and fresh young farmers in 
cowhide boots from Kansas and _ Illinois. 
Here and there among the crowd the pale, 
pinched face, hectic flush, square shoulders, 
and painfully neat clothing, bespoke the 
broken-down sufferer from sedentary city oc- 
cupations; and there were a few whose gen- 
eral make-up, like my own, indicated the cit- 
izen of Nowhere. Bright and healthy chil- 
dren sported in and out among the crowd of 
talking, smoking, drinking men, and upon 
the bench were women —rosy, foreign women, 
pale, overworked wives of farmers, keen-look- 
ing Yankee women, and here and there a 
pretty, piquant face, such as God has given 
only to the girl American. Imagine all of 
these men and women and children talking 
at once; laying in lunches of queer-looking 
cold meats, and odd-smelling liquors, and 
such bread as none of them would have 
touched at home ; fraternizing for their long 
two-thousand-mile trip across the plains: and 
you will have an idea of the scene upon 
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which I opened the door that November 
morning. 

Outside, a keen north wind is blowing, and 
a switch-engine is puffing up and down the 
side tracks, and making much ado, apparent- 
ly about nothing. <A long express train, its 
windows alight with smiling faces, puffs out 
of the Union Depot, and rattles away to its 
goal inthe Mormon valley. <A _ burly rail- 
road official, in natty blue uniform, throws 
open the door of our waiting-room and seems 
staggered for a moment by the fumes of the 
emigrants. Then he recovers breath, shouts, 
“Get your baggage checked at the Union 
Depot,” and vanishes into the outer air. In 
a straggling procession the male emigrants 
proceed to the elegant waiting-room from 
which they have been that morning ejected, 
and are duly checked and ticketed. After- 
wards they straggle back to the emigrant 
depot, and their drinks, and cigars, and lunch- 
es, and short pipes, and women. 

About noon our train is announced, and 
we again troop out upon the platform. ‘There 
are five cars, old, rickety, and dirty. More 
blue-uniformed employés stand at either en- 
trance of each car, and apportion us off, two 
by two, in the manner of Noah and the ani- 
mals. Each car contains so many “sections,” 
and to every pair of emigrants is assigned a 
section. The passengers are taken two by 
two, just as they come. No allowance is 


made for natural selection of comrades—. 


save only in the case of families—a point 
wherein the Union Pacific is superior to 
Darwin. ‘The room-mate, so to speak, al- 
lotted to me for the trip is a sturdy Switzer, 
who drinks Kirschwasser straight, who un- 
derstands not one word of English, and who 
exhales an odor as of Holland herring and 
Limburger—healthy, no doubt, but a trifle 
overpowering for American nerves. ‘There 
are other Switzers in the car, however, as 
well as other Americans, and my Kirschwas- 
ser-drinking friend and I soon effect an ex- 
change which is mutually agreeable. 

The first two days pass by uneventfully, 
and on the evening of the second we have 
pulled out of Cheyenne, and are toiling up 
the Rockies. There is a heavy fall of snow 
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upon the ground, and the night is bitterly 
cold. Although there are two stoves red-hot 
in the car, they seem inadequate to shed any 
warmth as far as our section in the center. 
Arising at last, I leave my “‘pardner” asleep, 
and go forward to the seat by the stove, to 
smoke, and ruminate, and “warm,” and wish 
myself a sleeping-car passenger upon the ex- 
press train, which whirled by us as we stood 
stupidly upon a siding this morning. 

I had almost dropped asleep before the 
fire, when I became aware of a head pro- 
truding from beneath the seat on which I 
sat. ‘There was an exclamation decidedly 
profane, and the head protruded farther, and 
a pair of broad shoulders came into view. 
The head turned slowly upon the shoulders, 
and a wicked pair of eyes, in which the fire- 
light gleamed fearfully, looked furtively up 
into my face through the semi-darkness. For 
an instant there was a barely perceptible ten- 
dency on the part of the head and shoulders 
to draw back into their concealment. Then, 
as if careless of the consequences, and tired 
of a cramped position, a long body was 
thrust out, accompanied by a pair of bony 
arms and a heavy, crooked stick, and follow- 
ed by a pair of longer legs, encased, for the 
most part, in tall, stogy boots. This strange 
figure arose by degrees, and straightened it- 
self after the manner of the opening of a 
jointed rule. For an instant it towered 
above me in the gloom, a typical cow-boy— 
blue shirt, broad hat, belt, boots, pistol, and 
all, the whole rig rather the worse for wear. 

He seated himself by my side, and stretch- 
ed out his bony hands to the fire, shivering. 
For an hour, perhaps, we sat there in silence, 
and then the cow-boy, having apparently be- 
come thoroughly permeated with heat, pro- 
duced a briar-wood pipe, and asked very 
politely for tobacco. It was given him, and 
a conversation carried on about as follows: 

Having lighted his pipe, and got it com- 
fortably going, he began on me: ‘ Which 
a-way yer from, stranger?” 

“Missouri,” I rejoined laconically. 

“No! Why old Missoury’s my old State, 
Missoury is. I were born thar.” 

“Yes,” I said, as my heart warmed toward 
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him as to acompanion in misfortune. “ How 
long since you left there ?” 

“1 left Jackson County—I were born in 
old Jackson—nigh on ten year ago. Been 
herdin’ cows ever since. Been everywheres 
in the West mostly, ’cept Californy. Goin’ 
out to Californy ?” 

“Ves. I have lived there for some ten 
years past, and find that I cannot stand an 
;astern winter.” 

‘Which part?” 

Southern.” 

“These yer northern winters is tough— 
blizzards and sich—ef a man’s used to a 
warm climit. ‘Thought I'd ’a’ died when I 
fust kem up yer from Albuquerque. Like 
to be back thar now, seein’s I’m shot and 
all broke up like.” 

“Have you been shot?” I asked with 
some curiosity. 

“Yes; right yer through the left leg,” 
designating the crippled member. 

“ How did it happen?” 

“Well, I got into a game with some fellers 
back yer at Cheyenne, and one of ’em held 
out three jacks on me. I ketched him, and 
then thar was a disturbance like, and I took 
the pot. I reckon he won’t hold out no 
more keerds on nobody, though,” and there 
was a firm settling of the deep lines about 
his mouth as he said it. 

I shrank into myself involuntarily, and for 
a time there was silence. At last I stole a 
glance at my queer comrade, who fascinated 
me in spite of myself. He was gazing at 
the red door of the stove, apparently ab- 
sorbed in thought. ‘The glare of the fire 
sent weird, flickering lights and shadows 
clancing across his face. The silence grew 
oppressive. I broke it at last. 

“Where are you going now?” 

“ Beatin’ the company outen a ride down 
yer to Fort Steele. I kin git treatment 
thar.” 

‘From the post surgeon ?” 

“Jist so. Did you say you was from 
Southern Californy?” 

“Yes. I have lived there for ten years.” 

“What county?” 

Ventura.” 
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“ Ever been in Santy Barb’ry?” 

“Yes; frequently.” 

“ Know anybody about thar?” 

‘*(Juite a number of people, yes.” 

‘Ever know a family thar named Haskins 
—Josiah Haskins?” 

‘‘No. How long have they lived there?” 

“They went thar in ’71. Had a son and 
daughter — Sally Haskins. Reckon she’s 
twenty-five years old by this time—ef she 
ain’t married yit. You won't be in Santy 
Barb’ry long, ’taint likely?” 

“I don’t know; why?” 

“Well, ef so be as you do, Id take it esa 
great favor ef you’d hunt fer old Haskins, 
and tell ‘im I ain’t forgot him yit — Job 
Marple ain’t forgot ‘im yit, nor ain’t likely 
to.” 

The cool effrontery of the fellow stagger- 
ed me, and I was silent. He weft on: 

“That hain’t my name in these parts, but 
it’s what they used ter call me in old Mis- 
soury. But don’t tell Josiah where you see 
me, stranger; an’ don’t tell Sally what a 
drunken, reckless, gamblin’ dog I got to be 
out yer on the plains, where a man don’t 
stand no show ef he’s square up an’ up. 
Will you take a drink on’t ?” 

I declined the stimulant, assigning reas- 
ons, and waited for Marple to continue. He 
had had his say, evidently, for he relapsed . 
into a moody silence, and went on smoking. 
Bye and bye I dozed off, and when I awoke 
it was just daylight, and my cow-boy had 
gone. And although I kept both eyes open 
for him during our short stay at Fort Fred 
Steele that day, I did not see him again; 
but I resolved to search Santa Barbara, in 
and out, for Josiah Haskins. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Or course, though, I did nothing of the 
kind. By the time I reached Santa Bar- 


- bara I had forgotten all about Haskins and 


the romantic cow-boy. The grand scenery 
of the Central Pacific—appreciated as it can 
be only by the emigrant passenger—com- 
bined with an important episode in my pri- 
vate affairs to banish from my mind all 
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thought of the night scene by the fire-light. 
I returned to my home in Ventura, and, in 
a modest way, engaged in business. 

It is a peculiarity of coast towns the world 
over, I believe, if they have no rail communi- 
cation with the world, to receive their mer- 
chandise and ship their produce by sea. We 
of Ventura are no exception to the rule, and 
our commerce is carried on by small screw 
steamers trading coastwise to San Francisco 
and San Pedro. For the accommodation of 
these vessels, there juts out into the Santa 
Barbara Channel, from the port of San Bue- 
naventura, a rough-built wharf, standing high 
up from the water to avoid the heavy swells, 
like some uncouth, many-legged animal, and 
backed by a group of ugly, white-washed 
warehouses. On either side of the wharf 
stretches a long, wide beach of white sand, 
extending east and west along the coast for 
miles, and shut in by low, water-worn bluffs 
of yellow clay. Upon this beach great waves 
come tumbling in continuously from the far 
Pacific, their roaring making a never-ending 
undertone to the still life of the place. 
Though the town and its surroundings 
abound in beauty, long familiarity accus- 
toms one to that; and old residents ac- 
cept the lofty mountains and the sea as 
things of course. ‘The scenery has become 
a part of their life, like the roar of the 
breakers; and, though the absence of either 
would be immediately detected, they would 
as soon. think of analyzing the sound as 
of stopping from their daily vocations to 
contemplate the view. ‘There are tourists 
enough passing through, however, to do 
both, and to spare. 

About the dock the scene was particularly 
prosaic; whitewashed warehouses, rough 
board flooring, with a tram-car track running 
down the center seaward; one or two cars 
standing about; a pile-driver rearing its skel- 
eton frame skyward; a derrick with beam 
for unloading lumber schooners; one or two 
tar-coated piles lying sweating in the sun ; 
and perhaps a country wagon or two unload- 
inz sacked grain at a wide open sliding door ; 
that was all. But cast over this scene a rich 


flood of southern moonlight, and how it 
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would become transfigured! How the rag- 
ged outlines would soften, and what dark 
shadows would lurk mysteriously in deep 
corners! How the great rollers would go 


tumbling up the beach, and die back in a 


liquid fret-work of frosted silver! How the 
broken bluff would mould and melt itself 
into a harmonious whole! What glorious 
breadths of light and shadow would come 
sweeping across the water, and what bright 
bars of light would dart and quiver through 
the cracks into the darkness beneath the 
wharf! 

It was on such a night that, expecting an 
important consignment from “the City” 
(California idiom for San Francisco), I had 
gone down to the wharf to superintend in 
person its disembarkation. It was near mid- 
night when the steamer arrived, and no sound 
came from the sleeping town. ‘The roar of 
the sea could be felt, rather than heard. It 
seemed a part of the moonlight. The steam- 
er lay close under the lee of the high wharf, 
a yawning cavity in her forward deck mark- 
ing the location of the hatchway. Far down 
in her bowels a lantern glimmered, and one 
caught glimpses of shadowy figures moving 
about. At intervals a long rope would slide 
noiselessly through a high pulley; there 
would be a few gruff words from the mate in 
charge of the little crew on the dock ; an 
unseen bell would emit two clanging notes ; 
a donkey-engine somewhere forward would 
give a few energetic puffs; and a huge 
“sling” load of boxes, and bales, and bar- 
rels would come swinging and bumping up 
through the nether gloom, swing clear of the 
ship, and then, as though guided by invisible 
hands, sheer over and land safely upon the 
wharf. 

Sittting upon a “ fender” pile and waiting 
patiently for the unloading of my freight, I 
saw a tall man cross the ship’s deck and at- 
tempt to clamber upon the wharf close to 
me. It was rather a difficult feat, and as he 
approached the top, I stepped forward and 
reached down a hand to him. He accepted 
the proffered aid, and was soon standing be- 
side me. But he did not release my hand ; 
on the contrary, he kept fast hold of it, and 
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surprised me out of my seven small senses 
by shaking it vigorously, and exclaiming, in 
a voice of mingled surprise and pleasure: 

“ Why, how air you, stranger, anyhow?” 

I said that I was pretty well, thank you, 
and how are you? 

“Oh,” he said, “I’m fust rate. You don’t 
remember me, ’tain’t likely?” 

Who likes to avow ignorance when so 
questioned 2? But he was hurting my hand, 
and I was frank : 

“No,” I said. “I do not. Who are you?” 

“Why, don’t you remember Marple—Job 
Marple —the cow-boy, you know, as got shot 
in Cheyenne, and what you give the terbacker 
to in the kyars?” 

I remembered him, then, and asked him 
where he had been meantime, and how he 
came to be here now. He had released 
my hand, and sat down upon the hill be- 
side me. His story is best told in his own 
words: 

“About a year ago, warn’t it, when you 
see me in the kyars a-beatin’ the Company 
outen a ride? Well, I tell you, Mister,.it’d 
got to be purty hard scratchin’ ‘ith me about 
that time. When I sneaked inter them thar 
kyars at Cheyenne, and crawled under the 
seat, I didn’t have nary a red cent. Got 
into a skin game of poker, and grabbed the 
pot, but they handled me purty rough and 
tuk it away from me. One of them shot me 
in the laig. I knowed I cud git treatment 
free, ef I cud only git to Fort Steele. Well, 
I aid under them seats all arternoon, an’ by 
midnight you bet I was purty well cramped 
up. 1 see the conductor come through 
once or twice. “Iwas tarnation cold, too, 
ut to’rards night I crep’ down by the stove 
an kep’ warm. My laig was a hurtin’ me 
like pisen—an’ after a white, when [ thought 
everybody in the kyar was asleep, I ‘lowed 
I\{ sneak out and set by the stove a bit, and 
sec if ‘twouldn’t ease the hurtin’. I must ‘a 
doved off when you come along thar and sat 
down by the fire. Anyways, I didn’t see ye, 
an I stuck my head out, and the fust thing 
| .-¢ was you a settin’ thar and watchin’ me 
olen’ the corner of yereye. Well, I jerked 
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my head back quick like, an’ fer a minit I 
didn’t jist know whether ter come on out or 
to crawl back to tother end of the kyar and 
git on the platform. ‘Then the pain gave me 
another yank, and I ‘lowed you'd done see 
me, and ’twant no use trying to get away, no- 
how. Ef you was agoin’ to blow on me-~as 
them emigrants mostly does when a feller’s 
stealin’ a ride—you’d do it anyways, an’ it 
wan't no use a tryin’ to hide. Jist as well 
face it—an’ so I come out and set down. 
Then you give me that terbacker, and didn’t 
make no brags about tellin’ the conductor, 
and tole about you livin’ in Californy nigh 
where the Haskinses was—and was the hu- 
manest critter I'd seen in the ten long years 
since I let’ old Jackson County. I says to 
myself, then, ef so be as ever I was a well 
man I’d come to Californy, and hunt up Sal- 
ty Haskins, and the only white emigrant 7 
ever struck. Well, the doctor down thar at 
Steele fixed me up in no time—an’ I tramped 
up inter Idaho, last summer, and found a 
little pocket. Then I come down to Santy 
Barb’ry, ‘lowin’ to find Haskins, or die a 
tryin. *Twa’n't no great trick to find 
nuther, even ef you didn’t do it. Sal 
wasn’t married yit, an’ I went in fur bizness. 
Didn’t take no great sight o’ courtin’ nuther. 
Sal an’ me allus was purty middlin’ thick. 
She’s on that boat, stranger, and her name 
aint Haskins no more. She done changed 
it fur somethin’ else, much as a week ago. 
We've come down yer to Ventury, a calcula- 
tin’ to settle. You'll see Sal tomorrow, but 
don’t you to go to say nothin’ ’bout that 
there emigrant train scrape. She thinks I 
bir a minin’ all the time. Say, got enny 
cheap farms about yere ?” 

I told him that we had, plenty of them ; 
and then excused myself, for my freight was 
being sent ashore. 

I was introduced to Mrs. Marple at the 
hotel next morning. She was rather a stri- 
dent-looking dame, neither young nor old, 
apparently, of the gaudy calico, quinine-and- 
coffee type peculiar to her race and country 
—and the very woman, one would judge, to 
keep a rampant cow-boy in check. 
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AND she held him in well, too. They pur- 
chased a little farm in the valley of the Ven- 
tura River —a mountain stream which, issu- 
ing from the Cuast Range, runs its short 
course, of perhaps fifty miles, to the sea, 
through a succession of broad valley stretch. 
es and abrupt rocky gorges, and, at ordinary 
times, is a narrow thread of clear water, in 
which there are trout, but which bears in its 
broad bed of boulders and its water-cut 
banks the traces of destructive floods of for- 
mer years; and Marple settled down quietly 
enough to the new era of domestic peace 
which had come into his life. Near the cen- 
ter of the tract which he had purchased he 
built him a shanty of rough redwood boards, 
in which he installed his ** woman,” and was 
soon busily at work getting in his crop. 
‘There was but one room to the house, but it 
answered all purposes, and was kept in an 
almost painful state of neatness. ‘There was 
a touch of poetry in the man somewhere, for 
he had located his cabin in a most beautiful 
spot. Almost hidden in the shadow of a 
gigantic live-oak, it was upon the very sum- 
mit of a gentle swell in the land, and from 
its door he could look out upon his field of 
growing grain; while its’ one window com- 
manded a glorious view of the far blue peaks 
and rolling foothills of the Coast Range. A 
little way above, the stream divided, and 
rippled away to right and left, leaving the 
cabin upon an island whose air was musical 
with the rhythm of running water and whis- 
pering leaves. | 

Marple seemed to have put away all the 
habits of his former wild life, and kept as 
straight as a die upon his infrequent visits 
to the town for supplies. He clung to his 
pipe, however, but he smoked only outdoors. 
‘That was an act of deference—a tacit con- 
cession to the superiority of the woman in 
her own domain. 

I think that it was in October following 
that the baby came to them. At any rate, 
it was after the crop had been harvested, and 
before the first winter rain came. Marple’s 
cup of bliss was brimming over now. 
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“It wus the funniest little feller you ever 
see,” he told me at least a dozen times, and 
in the strictest confidence. “Es red’s a 
beet, an’ es wrinkly’s dried peaches. An’ 
squall! Why, I reckon thet young un’s all 
lung an’ stummick ache—what ain’t fists and 
mouth.” 

The rain began early in November that 
year, although December and January were 
remarkably fair and dry. But in February 
it began to come in earnest, and for two 
weeks it rained day and night, almost with- 
out ceasing; the noiseless, monotonous, 
dreary rain peculiar to California. There 
was no “war of the elements,” no unseemly 
noise of thunder, nor blaze of lightning. 
Gently as a fall of snow the showers came 
down, until the hills turned green with up- 
springing grass, the ground became thor- 
oughly saturated, and the rich, adhesive 
adobe mud grew fathomless, The river had 
not risen perceptibly as yet, though its clear 
water had taken on a rich golden tinge, and 
a few stray logs had gone hurrying past upon 
its rapid current to the sea. But Marple 
had no misgivings about the river, and one 
Saturday afternoon —the weather promising 
to clear off—he had kissed the wife and 
child, and started to town for much needed 
supplies. He would not return until the 
next day, Sunday; but the woman was brave, 
and had often been left alone in this way 
when work was too pushed to admit of his 
absence for a whole working day. Besides, 
there was nothing to fear; and did not the 
large family of Don José de Arnaz live just 
around the point of hills which shut in their 
little ranch from the rest of the world ? 

Marple reached town safely, loaded his 
flour, and bacon, and coffee into his wagon, 
and retired early to his bed at the hotel. 

That Saturday night such a rain fell as no 
man who then lived in Southern California 
will ever forget. The clouds seemed to 
break, anda solid body of water to descend 
upon the doomed State. ‘The streets of 


every town ran torrents, every dry éaranca 
became a creek, every creek a river, and 
every river a raging, roaring, seething flood. 
About seven o’clock on Sunday morning a 
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great wall of water came down the Ventura 
River, tearing everything before it, and from 
a gentle trout stream it had grown a mighty 
viant, reaching a full mile from bank to bank. 
Everywhere it was over its old banks, and 
the road which had once led up its valley 
was impassable, for in many places it was 
now the very center of the turgid stream. 
Great pine trees, torn root and branch from 
the distant mountains, went hurrying down, 
and here and there glimpses were caught of 
wagons, dead horses, pieces of barns, bales 
of hay, household furniture, bridges, sections 
of fencing, and lath chicken coops. ‘Twenty 
feet high ran the fierce waves of the current, 
and the crashing and grinding of great bowl- 
ders mingled terrifically with the rushing 
sound of mighty waters. The waves of the 
surf rolled in upon the shore, and the yellow 


_ waves of the river met them and leaped over 


them in an awful war of waters. Far out to 
sea extended a black raft of debris discharged 
from the flooded river; and the waters of 
the sea had changed from green to yellow 
with the mud that permeated them. But 
hark! There is another sound! What 
means that shout which goes up from the 
multitude gathered by the river’sedge ? Why 
that deep silence—and that turning away of 
faces in sickening horror from the fearful 
scene? Was it a human body that showed 
for a moment far out above the yellow flood? 
Is that a woman’s long black hair, which 
streams now for an instant upon the crest of 
yonder curling wave? Hush! Eventhe sea 
must give up its dead. 

At the first alarm of the flood, Marple had 
hastily procured a saddle for one of his hors- 
es, and started to assure himself of the safety 
of his little family. In his own mind he had 
no doubt of their well-being. ‘The river was 
higher than any living man had ever seen it, 
but then his cabin was high also. Had not 
that broad oak grown there undisturbed for 
almost a century? And was not the river 
bed far below? They were in no danger, 
but he wanted to be with them. Aye, Job 


Marple, they were in no danger. They were 
past that. 
The road was gone in many places, wash- 
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ed away; but after many detours over the 
hills, Marple reached at last the little ridge 
forming the southern boundary of his farm, 
and rode to the top. 

What a sight for a husband and father ! 
The whole ranch was under water, and the 
cabin, and the knoll, and the oak tree which 
was over all had vanished as utterly as though 
they had never been. The little valley was 
a foaming sea of water, and in the very cen- 
ter of the current had been his home. The 
grinding and crunching of bowlders was un- 
ceasing, and great trees, as they went down, 
tossed their bare arms at him in gaunt mock- 
ery from the flood. 

From a sort of blind instinct Marple rode 
into town, and gave the alarm; but, though 
a watch was kept upon the river bank, and 
upon the beach, nothing ever came of it. 


_All sorts of things washed ashore, but there 


were no bodies, Those were probably bur- 
ied deep beneath the bowlders far up the 
river, and their resting place will never be 
known until everything is known at the 
Great Day. 

Marple haunted the beach like an insane 
man for a while, stalking silently among the 
crowd of eager searchers, indifferent alike to 
pity or sympathy. 

Spring opened at last, with a fair promise 
of an abundant season. ‘The rains ceased, 
and the flood subsided almost as suddenly 
as it had come. 

The hope of finding any bodies upon the 
beach was abandoned finally, and one morn- 
ing it was reported in the town that Marple 
had disappeared. No one seemed to know 
what had become of him. He may have re- 
turned to his old life, or, in a moment of 
despair, have joined his lost ones in a death 
as mysterious as their own. 

- With his disappearance his sad story drop- 
ped from public memory— or was casually 
referred to only as an incident of the great 
flood. I made inquiries for Haskins in 
Santa Barbara, and found that the family 
had gone from there, no one knew whither. 
Then I also ceased to think of Marple and 
his misfortunes—though the mystery which 
enwrapped his after fate often puzzled me. 
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But then, I had known him more intimately 
than had my neighbors. 


FourtTH YEAR. 


Iv was in last November that the last 
scene in the story occurred. One perfect 
Sunday morning I started for a walk upon 
the beach—the favorite Ventura promenade 
—accompanied by a young boy, a relative, 
to gather tiny shells and scraps of dainty 
moss, and odd-shaped, rare pebbles. ‘The 
air was deliciously bright and warm —a per- 
fect day. Down the steps which led from 
the bank to the beach, and past the wharf 
with its water-worn, barnacle-covered piles, 
we strolled, until, rounding a distant point, 
we “sunk” the town, and were in a perfect 
solitude—the high clay bluff upon one hand, 
and the sea, dying away at low tide upon its 
moss-covered rocks, on the other. Far out 
a faint, white, fleecy mist hung like a curtain 
upon the channel, shutting off the view of 
the Channel Islands; and the mountains be- 
hind the town seemed, in the brown monot- 
ony of their autumnal coat, to be innumer- 
able miles distant. 

Farther and yet farther we rambled, and 
a black speck upon the white sand became 
visible away ahead of us. We thought it 
was a rock, at first, and afterwards a black 
log. It assumed the shape of a man, finally, 
and then, as we approached nearer, we saw 
that it was a tramp reposing upon the warm 
sand, using a dirty roll of blankets by way of 
a pillow. ; 

The greasy flannel shirt, the slouchy, rag- 
ged coat and trousers, the rimless hat and 
the mismated shoes, all were there; and, as 
we approached closer, we saw beside him a 
short pipe and an empty black bottle. His 
hat covered his face, and from under it es- 
caped upon his breast along, unkempt beard, 
of no certain color. He seemed to be asleep; 


and as we stopped to gaze upon him, half in 
pity, half in contempt, he stirred uneasily. 
He murmured in his sleep some inarticulate 
words, and turned upon his side. The shab- 
by hat rolled off, revealing a face in which 
the ravages of drink and low dissipation and 
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hard fare were all too visible. As the bright 
sun struck his face, his eyes opened in a 
dazed way, and he attempted to rise toa sit- 
ting posture, falling back with a groan of un- 
mistakable pain. The man was sick, or drunk 
—possibly both. 

As he lay back upon the sand he seemed 
to see us for the first time ; and, with that 
entire absence of all sense of shame which 
seems to characterize his genus, he regarded 
us for a long time very intently. Then he 
closed his eyes and lay silent. Something 
in the drawn, pinched look on his face moy- 
ed me out of the disgust which his appear- 
ance had inspired, and I asked if I could do 
anything for him. I half expected then to 
be “struck for a quarter,” but he only said 
feebly : 

Nothin’.” 

Then, after a time, he opened his eyes 
again, and fixed them upon me. 

“*T don’t reckon you know me, do you?” 

I replied that I most certainly did not, 
and he went on. 

“Well, I knowed you when I fust see you. 
I'm Job—Job Marple—an’ I’ve come back 
yer ter die where they is buried, out yander,” 
with a feeble gesture toward the sea. “I 
been a-tryin’ fer a year to make a line of it, 
a-trampin’ mostly, and a lookin’ fer work at 
fust, an’ then a-gittin’ so’s I didn’t much 
keer to find it. But ’tain’t no use no more. 
I got a right smart o’ pain in yere,” laying 
one hand upon his breast, *“‘ an’ I don’t reck- 
on I got much more sufferin’ an’ starvin’ to 
do. Is that there bottle all drunk up?” 

The man was very sick, evidently, and in 
memory of the old days I did all that was 
possible to make him comfortable, first dis- 
patching my young companion to the town 
for medical aid, and bidding him make haste. 

With the suddenness characteristic of the 
Pacifie coast, the air had turned cool, and 
the thin curtain of fog was sending long, low 
filaments hurrying in toward the shore. 

Marple tossed restlessly, and his talk grew 
incoherent. He was delirious. The fog 
shut out the sun, and spread itself up and 
over the hills like a white pall. The sick 
man muttered a rude term of endearment, a 
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sinile of ineffable pathos stole across his face, 
and he prattled for a time as one talks to an 
infant—baby talk. The mist grew denser, 
and.shut out the view of wharf and hill. 
Only the breakers, muttering and mumbling 
over their cold green rocks, were visible. We 
were alone in a world of sand and sea and 
shadow. Marple was rolling uneasily now, 
tossing his arms and legs about him; anda 
revolting stream of slang and profanity was 
pouring from his lips. Then he would be 
quiet for an instant, bursting suddenly into a 
stave of some wild drinking chorus. The 
fog settled down denser and more damp, 
with a chill that seemed to penetrate to the 
bone. Marple had grown quiet within the 
last fifteen minutes, and lay with a look of 
fixed despair upon his face. His breathing 
srew fitful and irregular, and finally seemed 
to cease altogether. ‘The large eyes opened 
for a moment, and met mine with a look of 
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intelligence; then were withdrawn, and grew 
fixed ina gaze upon nothing. The fog lifted 
a little from the sea, and the roar of the ris- 
ing tide swelled louder upon the air. I took 
Marple’s hand in mine to feel the pulsation. 
It was imperceptible. I leaned over him, 
listening for respiration. ‘There was none. 
The man was dead. 

Arising to my feet, I saw that the white 
mist had lifted from sea and mountain, and 
that the water was sparkling, and the earth 
was bright and shining in the warm sun rays. 
Only a few faint clouds were drifting and 
disappearing in the blue, far above; and 
away down the beach came a buggy, contain- 
ing the doctor and my messenger. 

Brain fever, they said it was, complicated 
by exposure, and its crisis precipitated by 


some local heart trouble—I don’t just re- 


member what, But I knew that it did not 
require all that to kill him. 
Sol. Sheridan. 


A VOYAGE TO SOMEWHERE. 


We were sitting on the terrace eating 
Mandarin oranges, when the matter was first 
mentioned. We had been in Naples two 
months, and although we were very comfort- 
able and well entertained, the tourist’s spirit 
Was rising within us, and we were beginning 
to discuss where to go next. Our present 
quarters were on the Corso Victor Emanuel, 
high upon the hillside, overlooking the city. 
Crowded in between us and the splendid 
crescent of the bay, Capri gleamed like a 
blue jewel against the horizon; and to our 
left Vesuvius was flushing red with the sun- 
set, 

“We have come to the jumping-off place 
in this direction,” said the Major reflectively ; 
“and as to Northern Italy, the very thought 
of their stone-floored houses and miserable 
little charcoal fires sets my teeth to chatter. 
ing.” 

“Well, what is the objection to jumping 
off?” asked Kate, coming back from the 
balustrade, where she had been engaged in 


tossing orange peelings into the street. “ Sup- 
pose we get on a ship and go somewhere.” 

‘* But I can’t buy a ticket to Somewhere,” 
said the Major. ‘“ You will have fo be more 
definite in your plans.” 

‘‘Wouldn’t it be delightful if nobody ever 
need be definite again? I am so tired of 
being regulated by a guide-book, and know- 
ing exactly what I am going to see before- 
hand. Suppose you find out where all the 
ships in port are going, and then decide our 
course.” 

‘Let us have a sea voyage by all means,” 
said the Madame, looking off at the fading 
iridescence of the bay; and so that much of 
our programme was settled. 

The next morning the Major returned 
froin his visit to the docks, radiant with suc- 
cess. 

‘‘T have found the ship you wished for, 
Kate,” he said; ‘‘and if you can get ready 
to board her this afternoon, you can start 
for a trip to Somewhere. She is an English 
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steamer, sent out in search of a cargo of cur- 
rants; she will go from here to Sicily, and 
from there anywhere that duty calls. She 
has a half dozen passengers on board going 
for the round trip from England. Shall we 

Of course we would! Didn't we always 
go where Kate led the way? She was a 
young person, who always knew exactly what 
she wanted, while the rest of us never want- 
ed anything In particular except to see her 
happy. And so we started for our trip to 
Somewhere. 

The luminous gloaming of a Neapolitan 
twilight was drooping over the city as the 
“'S.S. Demarara” weighed anchor and started 
southward. 

A half-grown moon was laying her silver 
upon the last ruddy glow of the sunset, and 
touching to life the column of smoke above 
Vesuvius. Our party of four felt quite equal 
to their own entertainment, and yet we 
looked with natural curiosity at the company 
that gathered around the tea-table as we 
steamed out of Naples Bay. ‘The captain 
wore a blue cravat, and parted his hair in 
‘the middle ; this was the first thing we no- 
ticed, and we felt relieved of much anxiety 
concerning the safety of our ship, when we 
further observed that the first officer, who 
sat at the foot of the table, was guiltless of 
either part or cravat. 
hoped, would balance each other. An enor- 
mously fat man sat at the captain’s right. 
We afterwards found that he seemed always 
on the verge of suffocation, and he spent 
most of the time trying to catch his breath. 
At night, the most distracting crescendo of 
snores issued from his stateroom, advan- 
cing gradually in power until they ended ina 
gasp. We got used to this after a while, but 
at first it was rather trying to the nerves. 
Two young Englishmen completed the list 
of our fellow travelers. One was tall and 
suave, and well dressed. The other was 
short and stooped a little, so that he was al- 
ways looking up from under his eye-brows, 
and had a perpetual question mark in his 
face. He wanted to know everything, and 
then to contradict everybody. He liked 
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specimens of any kind, whether human, min- 
eral, or botanical, he said. ‘That’s why he 
traveled ; England was the best place in 
the world to live and die in, but it wasn’t 
much for curiosities. Now, America was 
different ; everything must be curious there. 
He would like to ask the Major a few ques- 
tions about the Indians. 

“Tam afraid I don’t know much about 
them,” said the Major humbly ; “I never 
had the pleasure of their personal acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Then I suppose you live in New York 
or Boston; any one west of Pennsylvania 
would be sure to know all about the Indians. 
Well, perhaps you can tell me if it is true 
that the Boston ladies all talk Greek, and 
wear bloomers.” 

“T live in California and the ladies don't 
talk Greek there,” said the Major. “Pigeon 
English is the only foreign language we 
speak. Perhaps you have heard of Califor- 
nia.” 

“Oh! yes, I know all about California,” 
said his interlocutor cheerfully. “But I'd 
like to ask you a few questions about the 
mines. Did you ever pick up any gold your- 
self?” | 

At this the Major stared so blankly that 
Kate laughed outright, and her tall neighbor 
said ina confidential undertone: “You mustn't 
be surprised at anything he asks; it is his gift 
to be preposterous.” 

‘‘1)o you suppose he is joking?” asked 
Kate. 

“IT really can’t tell, although we have been 
on this ship together a week.” 

Meanwhile the Major had recovered him- 
self sufficiently to explain that there were 
no gold mines in the immediate vicinity of 
San Francisco, but that he had visited sev- 
eral—and so on to the end of the meal. 

“We are not going to be at all dull on our 
way to Somewhere,” Kate confided to the 
Madame that night. ‘“ That Interrogation 
Point is very amusing, and the other one 
strikes me as equal to a mild flirtation. On 
the whole, I am glad we started.” 

The next day at noon we cast anchor in 
the bay of Palermo, and taking a row boat, 
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landed at a handsome stone pier. “ Passen- 
gers must be on board at three o'clock,” had 
been the order on the ship, so our drive 
over the town was rather hasty. It ts clean 
and well paved, having sidewalks —the first 
we had seen since entering Italy. The two 
principal streets cross each other at right 
angles in the center of the town, and at 
their juncture are four fine fountains. These 
two streets are quite Parisian in their straight 
stateliness. ‘lhe most striking peculiarity 
of Palermo is the carts. These are two- 
wheeled, very high, and painted all over with 
scriptural scenes. ‘The harness is covered 
with ribbons and bells, and the horse’s col- 
lar is sometimes a foot high. Fancy a peas- 
ant in a blue blouse hauling dirt in such a 
vehicle! Alas! for Mr. Ruskin’s theory that 
use and ornament go not well together! 

At four o'clock we were off once more, 
and before sunset the dim outlines of Strom- 
boli were visible on the horizon. We skirted 
the brown hills of Sicily ali that night, and 
-awakened next morning to find Messina 
under our bow. We took a carriage and 
drove to a hill overlooking the town, where, 
standing on a daisy-sprent lawn, we gained 
a beautiful view. ‘To our left, Seylla and 
Charybdis jutted like bars of rugged iron 
into water as blue and calm as the sky it 
reflected. It was hard to believe that this 
was the whirlpool so dreaded by the ancients 
that the very name has become synonymous 
with danger and destruction. Opposite to 
us rose the coast of Italy, bare, brown and 
shadow-decked as our Californian hills ; and 
below us the pretty little town, washing its 
feet in the sea and pointing its spires up to 
the sky. 

Coming down the hill to the town, we 
climbed about a hundred steps to reach the 
church of San Gregorio, whose twisted cork- 
screw steeple is one of the landmarks of 
Messina. ‘The church is rich in mosaics, 
the walls being most beautifully inlaid with 
lapis-lazuli, coral, goldstone, and colored 
marbles. Messina is finely paved with lava, 
and the gutters are in the middle of the 
streets. We saw very few beggars, and the 
people did not look as poor as those of Naples. 
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We stopped at a very handsome café on our 
way back to the ship, and while we were eat- 
ing, a poor little deaf-mute boy watched us 
through the door, and begged us by look 
and gestures to buy the bunch of half faded 
camelias which he held in his hands. He was 
only a little waif from the limitless poverty 
which curses this beautiful Italian world; but 
his plaintive smile as he offered us his flowers 
touched our hearts, so we bought out his 
stock at a fancy price, and sent him away 
with a happy face, which will follow us as 
one of our pleasant memories of Messina. 

Karly in the afternoon we weighed anchor, 
and passed by the last barren hills of south- 
ern Italy. A few hours later we saw the 
sunset reflected from the grand slopes of 
Mount Etna. It rises abruptly, its head in 
the clouds, its shoulders dazzling under a 
mantle of snow; a monarch among moun- 
tains, bearing right royally tts kingly honors. 

“Where are we bound for now?” the 
Major asked, when we gathered about the 
tea table. 

“Corfu,” said the Captain, “and whither 
after that depends upon currant events.” 

The Captain laughed at his little piece of 
wit, so we all followed suit except the Inter- 
rogation Point, who said blandly, 

“How curious! I thought the people who 
made puns were all dead. Have you any 
left in America?” 

“ Only a few,” said Kate, “and they are 
au courant with the prejudice against them, 
and are rarely heard from.” 

“'That’s worse than the Captain’s, for it 
has to be translated,” said the Major. I 
have just discovered that Zante currants are 
grapes; I wonder if any one else is as late in 
finding it out.” 

Here the conversation became agricultural 
and commercial, and lasted long after Kate 
and the tall Englishman could be heard 
pacing the deck in keen ,enjoyment of that 
miracle of nature, moonlight at sea. But 
presently the breeze began to stiffen; the 
“TDemarara” lost the graceful steadiness of 
her flight, and we were glad to creep into our 
berths, and hold on in terror of that monster 
whom some one has been pleased to style 
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“loss of perpendicular.” Heaven forgive 
the poor wretch who dared apply so mild a 
term to the most agonizing moment of a 
man’s life ; a moment in which the voice of 
a friend has no power to comfort, and the 
smell of breakfast carries madness in its 
breath. But these sufferings faded from our 
memories, as we steamed into the harbor of 
Corfu early the next afternoon. Life re- 
gained hope, and thought of dinner renewed 
its charms. Heavy, indeed, must be the 
gloom which would not be lightened by a 
sight of such transcendent loveliness. Queen 
of that exquisite group of islands. which 
float upon the limpid waters of the Mediter- 
ranean west of Greece, is Corfu. ‘The mar- 
velous, translucent atmosphere bathes its 
rudest outlines in softening beauty, and hangs 
a halo of silver on each angle. ‘The russet 
cliffs stand with their feet in water which 
reflects their tints in a thousand tremulous 
gleams, which vie in changeful brilliancy 
with the glint of a humming bird’s_ breast. 
Two high gray forts guard the little gray 
town, suggesting that even into this peaceful 
spot the din of warfare has penetrated, and 
nay come again. The near hillsides are 
tenderly green, deepening into the somber 
tones of olive and orange groves. Beyond 
the pellucid satin of the sea sweep the wide 
arms of the Albanian mountains, now brown 
outlined with steel, then softening into’ lan- 
guid purple, and at last piercing the sapphire 
sky with crowns of glittering snow. The 
brilliancy yet softness, the life yet peace, of 
the scene, defy description. What meant 
Thucydides, when he told in tones savoring 
of the French Revolution, of Coreyra being 
the birthplace of riot and- insurrection! 
Listen to his words, while the peaceful beauty 
of Corfu clusters about you.  ‘ Reckless 
daring was held to be loyal courage; pru- 
dent delay was the excuse of a coward; mod- 
eration was the disguise of unmanly weak- 
, ness ; to know everything was to do nothing. 
Frantic energy was the true quality of a man. 
A conspirator who wanted to be safe was a 
recreant in disguise. ‘The lover of violence 


was always trusted and his opponent suspect- 
He who succeeded in a plot was 


ed. 
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deemed knowing, but a still greater master 
in craft was he who detected one. On the 
other hand, he who plotted from the first to 
have nothing to do with plots, was a breaker 
up of parties and a poltroon who was afraid 
of the enemy. In a word, he who could 
outstrip another in a bad action was applaud- 
ed, and so was he who encouraged to evil 
one who had no idea of it. ‘The tie of party 
was stronger than the tie of blood. Now 
in Coreyra most of these deeds were perpe- 
trated, and for the first time.” 

Poor Corcyra! From the time the Cor- 
inthians landed on her shores she has_ been 
avery Helen among islands, causing war 
and bloodshed by her very loveliness. — All 
the nations of the world have coveted her. 
Greek and Roman, Venetian and English 
have possessed her, and left their impress 
upon her. ‘Those queer arched houses 
which span the streets of Corfu, so reckless 
of the rights of pedestrians, look as though 
they were born upon the Grand Canal of 
Venice. Those bright windowed shops might 
have wandered from High Holborn. ‘Those 
money chanyers, sitting at the gates with 
their little tables of coin before them, are 
a reminder of old Rome. And the queer 
throng which surges in and out those gates 
speak of all the world. Peasants from <Al- 
bania in goat-skin leggings and long fur 
cloaks; Turks in red fezes and bloomers; 
mountaineers in short white skirts and gor- 
geous gold-embroidered jackets ; Spaniards 
in pointed shoes and long cloaks; Greek 
priests in square caps and shadowy gowns, 
and a practical leaven of English, French 
and Italians. These are the gifts the world 
has left with Corfu, but her loveliness is all 
her own, 

* You had better dine at the St. George ; 
capital dinner to be had there,” said the Cap- 
tain, as we started ashore, and we were glad 
to act on the hint. Our way. thither led us 
through the public square, where a band was 
playing Italian opera airs, and the fashiona- 
bles of the town were promenading. In the 
center a clown in red silk tights was display- 
ing his agility in turning somersaults. On 
one side a stone parapet overlooked the sea, 
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which glinted and dimpled away to meet the 
Greek hills. We stopped to look at the ac- 
robat and his crowd of admirers. 

‘I suppose he is an importation, too,” 
said Kate. ‘I wonder if any one was ever 
born here? The people, and even the hous- 
es, all look as though they came from some- 
where else.” 

‘ And so they did,” said the tall English- 
man. “It was a sad day for Corfu when 
England ceded her to poor, shiftless, little 
(jreece. Her commerce departed then, 
never, I fear, to return. Have you noticed 
how many of the shops are empty?” 

“If 1 owned Corfu, I’d die before I ceded 
her to any one,” said Kate, in a burst of en- 
thusiasm. ‘“ Think of having known and 
loved and lost all this beauty. 

“T shouldn’t care to own all her inhabi- 
tants,” said the Madame, drawing her skirts 
about her. ‘** Some of them look very dirty.” 

Dinner at the St. George was all that the 
Captain had led us to expect, artd so was the 
luncheon we enjoyed the next day. We felt 
quite tempted to desert the “ Demarara,” 
and winter in such delightful quarters. But 
that mystic “* Somewhere” beckoned us on, 
and we could not resist the charm of the un- 
known. So we all watched Corfu fading be- 
hind us with ill concealed regret. Only the 
Madame ventured a shadow of criticism on 
our enchantress. 

‘Of course, it’s all very beautiful,” she 
said, ** but it looks as though it had been 
fixed for show. I feel as if 1 were looking 
at a well-painted scene in a theatre. I sus- 
pect those forts and houses to be made out 
of pasteboard, and I half expect them to be 
all shoved back presently to make way fora 
comfortable interior, where the heroine and 
her lover will be having an affectionate “é/e 
léte.” 

“Well, if it is so, the bell has rung, and 
the curtain is falling, and we will never see 
anything half so lovely again,” said Kate re- 
zrettully. She was looking off at the fast re- 
ceding island, and the widening gap of gleam- 
ing water. The tall Englishman was looking 
at her with his back to the scene, but he 
seemed to heartily agree with her words. 
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Patras was to be our next landing place, 
we were told, and next morning we awaken- 
ed to tind it nestled among the hills, and 
Mount Parnassus looking down upon its hid- 
ing place. We felt as though we had open- 
ed an illuminated volume of Grecian mythol- 
ozy, and were ready for the nonce to believe 
in Jove and all his companion gods. Only 
we did not believe he ever came down for a 
walk through the indescribable filth of Pa- 
tras. ‘The colonnaded streets were six inch- 
es deep in mud, and the whole town hada 
forlorn look of having just awakened from a 
thousand years’ sleep, and not having wash- 
ed its face yet. We had several hours to 
spend, and we wandered about aimlessly, 
until it was suggested that there was a mon- 
astery not far from Patras, and we might 
drive there. Anything was better than wad- 
ing about in the mud, so we got Into an an- 
tiquated vehicle, and drove over the hills, 
through a wild, desolate country, until we 
came to a high wall, surmounted by a pious 
and contemplative cat. Here we dismount- 
ed and entered a large dirty court, around 
three sides of which ran a dilapidated two- 
story building, and on the fourth stood a lit- 
tle church. Within this we found a few 
ordinary pictures, and a dim light, which 
pierced the gloom with dusty rays. From 
the court we climbed a rough flight of steps, 
crossed an unpainted porch, and met a 
portly, dark-bearded brother, who conducted 
us into a neat, bare little sitting-room with 
a plank floor. From the window of this 
room we gained a beautiful view of the town 
and bay; and while we were admiring it, 
another brother, in a black robe and square 
black cap, brought in a tray on which were 
several glasses of water, a glass of quince 
jam, and a half dozen spoons. Our host 
dipped out a spoonful of jelly, and handed 
it to the Major with a glass of water; and 
finding that he, in perplexity, was about to 
put the spoon in the glass, he directed him 
to eat the jelly, and drink the water. “It’s 
poison,” said one of the party in a ghastly 
whisper, at which we thought of banditti and 
our bereaved families, and felt very cheer- 
ful. It was ludicrously suggestive of Mrs. 
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Squeers’s brimstone and treacle, to see him 
pass the dose around. We wondered if that 
corpulent old humbug wanted to delude us 
into the belief that he lived upon such nour- 
ishing diet as quince jam and water! Our re- 
past being concluded, our courtly and silent 
entertainer led us back to the carriage, saw 
us mounted, then bowed us out of his quiet 
life forever; and pussy on the wall nodded 
and winked as though she knew a very amus- 
ing thing or two. 

[During these various excursions, the young 
man of the inquiring turn of mind had not 
been wasting his opportunities. He plied 
every one he met with questions, and when 
they did not understand him, he was none 
the less pleased, for he invariably assumed 
what the answers would have been had they 
been given, and went his way rejoicing. He 
collected specimens everywhere. A remark- 
able odor being perceptible from his state- 
room, the steward instituteda search during 
his absence, and brought forth a collection of 
onions, leeks, sweet potatoes, plants, fossils, 
and a box full of snails. His pockets were 
the dread of the party, for they generally con- 
tained all the living relics of his day’s search, 
such as toads, beetles, and lizards. He said, 
he ‘didn’t care about Jove, and Pericles, 
and Phidias, and those dead old fellows, 
who hadn't even left any bones behind them ; 
he liked living curiosities.” And he seemed 
to be utterly unconscious that he was one 
himself. 

And now we were winding in and out be- 
tween the islands, headed for Kephalonia. 
We looked over the low coast line to Misso- 
- Jonghi, marked to every lover of freedom or 
poetry as the death-place of Byron and 
Bozzaris. We found the whereabouts of our 
destination on an atlas, and read that it was 
the largest of the Ionian Islands, and that 
Argostoli was its capital. We were getting 
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surroundings, and only one thing in Argos- 
toli impressed our memories, and that was a 
guide. He did not seem to be a guide to 
anything in particular, but he was so sure 
that we needed his services that we submitted 
to his following us about, and talking what 
he considered very pure English. ‘ Many 
people die in Argostoli,” he said, after lead- 
ing us tothe cemetery. “I myself already 
dead two children, and I make my wife die 
soon ’—a statement which struck us as being 
more trustworthy than any of his previous 
remarks, 

A tiny steamer plied from Argostoli to a 
little town which we could see blinking its 
windows in the sunshine across the bay. 
Having gotten rid of our guide by deluding 
him into the belief that we were about to re- 
turn to the ‘* Demarara,” we boarded this 
miniature craft, and paid six sous to be fer- 
ried across. We had a dozen fellow pas- 
sengers, who eyed us curiously and left us 
little room to move. Two planks supported 
by poles stuck in the mud formed our land- 
ing-place. The little village, in common 
with Argostoli, had been almost destroyed 
by an earthquake a few years before, and 
ruins of buildings still stood upon_the quiet 
streets. We looked into a school where 
twenty bright-eyed little girls were learning 
to sew, and then we wandered into a garden 
where oranges hung like globes of gold, and 
roses and ivy clustered over the stone walls. 

“Isn't it delightful not to know where we 
are?” said Kate, sitting on the grass and 
fanning herself. ‘I feel as though we be- 
longed in one of those charmingly vague 
stories which begin ‘ once upon a time.’” 

“IT think I could find out the name of the 
place,” said the Interrogation Point, stop- 
ping in his efforts to catch a butterfly. 

“T wouldn't know for a fortune,” said 
Kate; “ “As is Somewhere, and fairies live 
here.” 
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FINE ART IN ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


ANCIENT ART means, for us, not all ancient 
art, but that which has entered as a promi- 
nent factor into our modern civilization. 
There is an ancient Chinese art, a Hindoo 
art, an Assyrian, an Egyptian; but these, 
save, perhaps, the last, are not to us ances- 
tral. Greek art zs ancestral. It is the pro- 
genitor of very many of the best ideas of 
the culture of today. How much the Greeks 
received from the Egyptians is an unsettled 
point. It could not have been much, com- 
pared with what they transmitted to later 
nations. The Romans are also, for us, an 
ancient and classical people; and we have 
received from them most important elements 
for our composite modern civilization. But 
Kome did not excel in what is commonly 
called Art. Independent in many ways, with 
a sturdy feeling of nationality surpassing that 
of the Greeks, the Romans were not ashamed 
to go to the Greeks for lessons in beauty. 
The Romans were eminently practical. Their 
watchword, as has been said, was not Beauty, 
but Duty. They knew how to carry on 
wars, how to subdue other peoples, how to 
consolidate a vast Empire. When the for- 
tunes of Empire brought them into close ac- 
quaintance with Greece, they found there a 
wealth of art and culture which they were 
glad toappreciate. Greece, subdued, became 


the mistress of her conquerors. The Romans 


would never have deserved the name of 
practical men, if they had not recognized the 
artistic superiority of the Greeks, and thence- 
forth made the Greeks their models. There 


is, for us, no other classical nation of antiquity. ° 


And so we come to the special statement of 
fact, that, for us, ancient art is preéminently 
Greek art. The Greeks were the wonderful 
originators of a type of art which is still the 
admiration and despair of the artistic world. 

How came this one little people to excel, 
in this way, all the nations of ancient and 
modern civilization? Various answers have 
been given to the question. The Greeks 


were a happily constituted race. They lived 
in a pure air, and in a beautiful environment. 
They had refining thoughts of extra-natural 
powers. ‘They hit upon a fortunate style of 
physical training. Such reasons as_ these, 
and many more in number, have been as- 
signed for the immense intellectual and 2s- 
thetic superiority of the Greeks. They are 
all inadequate. ‘The only sufficient answer 
is, that this people was providentially ap- 
pointed to teach the lessons of Beauty. But 
Providence adapts means to ends. There 
were favoring conditions and circumstances 
which helped the Greek race to work out its 
mission. Not all the Greeks were chosen. 
Sparta was the foremost State in power ; 
but Sparta did little for the world’s civiliza- 
tion. Athens was the center of light; the 
Ionians, in Greece proper, or in the Greece 
east of the A°gean, were the torch-bearers of 
philosophy and art. Athens was fortunate 
in its position and in its climatic conditions. 
It was peopled by that portion of the Greek 
race which showed itself most receptive of 
refined and noble thoughts. And when the 
divine afflatus was once felt, it passed from 
spirit to spirit. Phidias and Zeuxis begot 
a progeny of sculptors and painters, as Plato 
and Aristotle became the fathers of many 
philosophers. High thinking and refined feel- 
ing and noble acting are contagious. Enthu- 
siasm is an onward-moving, self-perpetuating 
wave, dying at last on the shallows of poorer 
natures. 

One special help to Greek art is found in 
the beautiful Greek mythology. This myth- 
ology was anthropomorphic. The Greek 
gods and goddesses were strong men and fair 
women, on a vastly greater scale than human, 
with natures far more exalted and admirable, 
but yet typified by the noble men and wo- 
men of earth. Even the Olympian divinities 
might consort with these earthly men and 
women; and from the union sprang a race 
of demigods. ‘This conception of the supe- 
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rior powers ruled out all monstrosities of 
supernal representation. No Hindoo Vish- 
nu, no Egyptian Osiris, no Phcenician Baal, 
was possible to the Greek mythology. ‘The 
representation of the divine ones partook of 
the beauty and symmetry of the human per- 
son, and of that person in its best estate. 
Sculpture, one of the first and simplest of 
the fine arts, had thus a fixedand unalterable 
ideal, of a perfect and noble type. Painting 
could not allow a lower standard. Architect- 
ure, in like manner, became both simple and 
majestic. ‘The same sentiments that pre- 
vailed in these arts wrought unconsciously 
to give poetry, also, a poise and symmetry, 
a grace and dignity, not surpassed in-the 
sister arts. This influence was potent from 
the first. Homer was not preceded by the 
noblest sculptors and painters; but the ge- 
nius of the race was as true to its type in its 
earlier as in its later productions. 

The characteristics of Greek art have been 
indicated in the foregoing remarks. It is 
simple and severe, vet rich and full. It is, 
first of all, intellectual, and capable of analy- 
sis; but it is also inseparably wedded to 
beauty. Its sensuous conceptions are refin- 
ed, and, for the most part, ennobling. It 
reaches toward the highest human ideal. 
Rejecting exaggeration and extravagance, it 
preserves an almost matchless proportion 
and harmony ‘The whole is not sacrificed 
to its parts; it is a whole clearly defined, 
recognizable and comprehensible, and noth- 
ing must interfere with the symmetry it de- 
mands, and the perfection to which it aspires. 

But we are not to discuss the character of 
Greek art in general. Our special province 
is art in literature: and this province is so 
wide that we can touch it only here and 
there. We find the same characteristics in 
Greek literature as in Greek sculpture or 
architecture. ‘There is in it an unsurpassed 
energy, but also an exyuisite sense of fit- 
ness ; a manly robustness and vigor, coupled 
with a perfect delicacy of touch. The re- 
fined taste of the race showed itself first in 
its language. There is no tongue, ancient or 


modern, which has combined so much of 
strength and melody, none which has offered 
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so complete an instrument for the expression 
of human thought. Language goes before 
literature; and while literature reacts upon 
language, and gives it added richness and 
power, yet the race capabilities are quite as 
well seen in the prepared instrument as in the 
after product. Judged in this way, the dispar- 
aged Romans come nearer to the Greeks 
than they have the credit of coming. The 
Latin language is a signal monument of 
intellectual power. ‘The Greek language is 
a still more wonderful monument of the 
genius of the Greek race. 

A chief characteristic of the Greil litera- 
ture is its simplicity, its severe self-restraint. 
A favorite motto with the Greeks was, méden 
agan, “rothing too much.” In the Latin 
garb, we guid nimts, it was a rule scarcely 
less potent. The imagination of the poet 
holds us under his spell: but it must find an 
answering imagination in the hearer or read- 
er, like in kind, even if infinitely less in 
degree. Something must be left for this re- 
sponsive imagination to supply. The Greek 
author knew how to leave a great deal un- 
said. All perfect art, as previous discussions 
have shown us, looks toward an ideal. It 
does not content itself with an actual and 
servile reproduction of what is seen in the 
world about us. Imagination 1ts_ selective. 
Art is “articulation,” a joining together, 
combination of elementary materials. ‘The 
rubbish must be thrown away; that only ts 
to be used which will build up a noble and 
symmetrical whole. ‘There is in Greek lit- 


erature an unrivaled grace of proportion, 


resulting from this severe simplicity of the 
truest and highest imagination. It is more 
than fancy; for fancy, as Mr. Ruskin says, 
sees only the outside, while imagination sees 
the heart and inner nature. Imagination 
works on the only true lines of representa- 
tion ; and in doing this it disregards most of 
what is apparent at first sight, and seizes 
only vital characteristics. | Margaret Fuller 
remarks, “This is the poetic gift, to penetrate 
to the truth beneath the fact.” The Greeks 
expected this from their poet; they named 
him poet, or maker, as one possessed of rare 
and divine insight. 
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This quality of self-restraint, of severe 
simplicity, might be illustrated from the sev- 
eral departments of Greek poetry. We have 
space only for two or three examples from 
the Epic field. And here, of course, we turn 
to Homer. Whoever Homer was, or was 
not, the Homeric poems stand unrivaled in 
their province; they are all the more won- 
derful because they come out of the prehis- 
toric ages. Of these poems Matthew Arnold 
says, Homer “is eminently plain and direct, 
both in the evolution of his thought and in 
the expression of it”; and “he is eminently 
plain and direct in the substance of his 
thought, that is, in his matter and ideas.” 
“ Homer always deals with every subject in 
the plainest and most straight-forward style.” 
Let cur first example of this simplicity be 
the meeting between Hector and Androma- 
che, in the 6th Book of the Iliad. We are 
under the great disadvantage of using a trans- 
lation ; and the translator of Homer has, as 
Mr. Arnold has shown, a peculiarly difficult 
task. Mr. Bryant will do for us, as well as 
any one, what all must despair of doing 
perfectly. (vi, 472-640. For a differ- 
ent measure, compare Mr. Arnold's version, 
in lieu of lines 595-596.) A shorter passage, 
also from Bryant’s translation, is from the 


« close of the 8th book of the Iliad. (vir, 610 


-638. For the last few lines, compare again 
Mr. Arnold. ) 

This is too much like offering a brick (as 
in the old story) for a sample of a house ; 
yet in these extracts, even as seen in the 
imperfect dress of a translation, what sim- 
plicity and modest self restraint! There is 
nothing far-fetched, nothing strained, nothing 
sensational. ‘There is no exceedingly strik- 
ing effect in any single sentence or paragraph. 
This is what Professor Le Conte set before 
us as a characteristic of the highest art ; the 
permanency of the delight it affords, rather 
than the strength of its first impression. 
With this agrees the remark of Professor 
Ilowison, that too much interest would in- 
dicate inferior power. When classical purity 
deteriorated, symmetry and simplicity gave 
place to audacious and_ striking effects. 
lricks of expression were sought, and the 
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hearer's attention was boldly challenged. 
Thus, in Latin poetry the Silver Age writers 
were more quotable than Virgil, and this was 
what they aimed at. Horace ridiculed the 
“cyclic writer” whose pompous beginning 
was, “I will sing the fortune of Priam and a 
war renowned,” and adds, “ How much bet- 
ter the poet whose work is always apt: ‘ Tell 


me, O Muse, the man who after the times of 


captured Troy saw the manners and cities of 
many men.’” (This, of course, refers to the 
beginning of the Odyssey.) And Horace’s 
criticism reminds us of Mr. Ruskin’s remark, 
that ‘“‘the first test of a truly great man is his 
humility.” 
But it must not be thought that the true 
classical simplicity was a bald simplicity. 
Homer was never prosaic nor low, and Mr. 
Arnold justly castigates one of the transla- 
tors for using these descriptive terms. ‘To 
recur a moment to the Greek mythology: as 
the Greek artist pictured his deities in human 
form with no oriental distortion, so he filled 
out every line to the fullness of more than 
human beauty. ‘The anthropomorphic deity 
must have the simplicity of the human figure ; 
but he must also have the ideal complete- 
ness which is wanting to the sons of men. 
In like manner, the best Greek poets were 
copious and ample. ‘Their creative imagin- 
ation had a wide sweep, up and down the 
earth, through the dark underworld, along 
the starry heights of Olympus. Their my- 
thology was inexhaustible, full of kaleido- 
scopic possibilities. Their humanity was 
abundant and genial. It has been said that 
ancient literary art is more perfect than mod- 
ern, because ancient life was simple, and mod- 
ern life is complex ; and therefore the old 
Greek or Roman poet had all his material 
within easy command. ‘The saying ts hardly 
more than half true. ‘There were, indeed, 
in ancient times fewer objects of wide-reach- 
ing interest than in our times. The Athe- 
nian did not read two daily newspa- 
pers, with telegrams from the Ganges and 
from the Pillars of Hercules. But his life 
was full of human interest. He could go to 
the great theater, and listen all day long to 
the sublime tragedies of .ischylus or the 
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wonderful fun of Aristophanes. He could 
go to the schools of the sages, and drink in 
the deepest thoughts that human philosophy 
ever uttered; perhaps he could encounter 
Socrates in the market-place, and see him 
strip away the husks from the seed-corn of 
truth. His little State was seldom without 
its political or military excitement. Aristides 
was to be banished, or Cleon out-faced. 
Sparta was to be resisted, or the Persian 
hordes to be encountered at Marathon or 
Salamis. Even in Homer’s time there was 
a full and varied human interest in the life 
of the restless Greeks. Rhapsodists chanted 
at their banquets. Warriors were followed 
by eager crowds. The fires of tribe and 
race feeling never slumbered. Rival chief- 
tains counterworked each other's plans. 
Love and hate, jealousy and greed, passion 
and revenge filled to the brim the cup of 
excitement or of pleasure. No people seems 
to itself insignificant. Its life spans the wide 
arch of humanity. If the common people 
failed to appreciate this breadth of existence, 
the Greek poets did not. They were veri- 
table seers, and those who are gifted with 
the divine faculty of vision touch all the 
chords of human nature. ‘They know the 
diapason of life. The poets were, indeed, 
tinged with the feeling and thought of their 
times, and so differ widely in their character- 
istic tones. In the great tragic writers there 
is, for example, an awful shadow of Fate 
which scarcely crossed the Homeric sky. 
The youth of the race was fresh and joyous, 
and there is a Spring-like cheer in its poetry. 
(Compare Mr. Giadstone’s remarks on the 
Shield of Achilles.) 

That Homer was endowed with the larger 
human interest, and made his simple strains 
rich with noble feeling, will appear from the 
passages already cited. With all his sim- 
plicity, there is a marvelous amplitude of 
treatment. His style, as Mr. Arnold insists, 
is pre-eminently a “ grand style.” ‘In plain 
narrative, Homer is still powerful and de- 
lightful.” There is with him no unclothed 
skeleton of thought, no starveling paucity of 
expression. ‘There is the full measure of 
flesh and blood, and the characters he paints 
have the richest hue of health, 
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For further illustrations of this amplitude, 
let us take a short translation by Tennyson, 
from the eighteenth book of the Iliad. 
(XVIII. 202 sq.:cf. Bryant, 252-289.) And 
a longer one by Mr. Gladstone, from the 
same book, containing the famous descrip- 
tion of Achilles’s shield, lines 468-608. 
(Compare Bryant, 589-750.) ‘This fullness 
of body in writing may be partially illustrat- 
ed from the best English novels, as compared 
with much of our American work. Insome 
of the Blackwood stories, for instance, there 
is a quiet ease and power, a full-flowing 
stream of natural incident and _ pertinent 
thought, which our story-tellers rarely equal. 

These are selections from a single Homer- 
ic poem. ‘There is another, the Odyssey, 
as rich in examples; and here we might 
quote from the fine translation of Professor 
Palmer, in rhythmic prose. The splendid 
tragedy and the incomparable comedy of the 
Attic writers, we have not time to glance at; 
nor at the lyrics which bear such names as 
Pindar’s. 

But in the same Epic field, let us turn for 
a moment to the Roman poet Vergil. De 
spite much unfavorable criticism, there 7s a 
literature worthy of the Roman name. Here 
is the Romans’ best work in fine art. It is 
unequal to that of the Greeks, but it yields 
to thatalone. It isa sort of Greek offshoot ; 
but it is none the worse forthat. It is great- 
ly to the credit of the Romans that they 
could feel the influence of the Greek litera- 
ture, and be stirred by it toso noble an emu- 
lation. Rome became, as Professor Sellar 
phrases it, the “living heir of the genius of 
Greece.” ‘There was in Roman literature 4 
“new revelation of the human spirit.” It 
was a “ later summer” of classical antiquity. 
Because Vergil is, in. many respects, inferior 
to Homer, he does not lose his right to the 
title of classic. ‘*Greatness in art,” Mr. 
Ruskin says, “is the expression of the mind 
of a God-made great man.” But not the 
giants alone people the higher realm. The 
few greatest names in the world’s literature 
are the centers of light around which are 
clustered many other names. So far as the 
secondary authors were true to the principles 
of their art, they not only deserve honorable 
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mention, but they serve to illustrate those 
principles. The Romans did not rival the 
(;reeks in sculpture, or painting, or architec- 
ture. But they fashioned a noble and state- 
ly language; and in that language expressed 
great thoughts in poems which share the im- 
mortality of the Greek classics. “In point 
of execution,” Professor Sellar pronounces 
the Roman poetry “not much inferior” to 
the Greek. In one or two respects the Latin 
poetry marks an advance: first, in the ap- 
preciation of nature ; secondly, in the treat- 
ment of “the grand passion.” Pindar did 
not dwell on the beauties of rural scenery 
like Horace. Homer depicted no such love 
as Dido’s. Vergil, like Homer, shows the 
true classical severity of style; his language 
is simple, his thought direct, his imagination 
selective and penetrating. But Vergil, like 
Homer, clothes his thought with the rich 
and full garb of a true poetic diction. He, 
too, has the ereative amplitude, the far- 
reaching comprehension, the larger human 
interest. He penetrated to the heart of Ro- 
man life; and this, certainly, was complex 
and rich in material. He drew his affluence, 
not from the confusing outward facts that 
met his gaze, but from the great store-house 
of imperishable human nature. 

We have, again, no satisfactory translation 
for the quict but stately melody of Vergil’s 
lines. Let us take Mr. Morris’s fourteen- 
syllabled rhyming verses, which are faithful 
to the thought, but lack much of Vergil’s 
ease and grace, or Professor Conington’s 
shorter and swifter lines, which lack much 
of Vergil’s dignity. 

The first passage selected may be from 
the story of the unhappy Queen Dido; the 

second, from .Eneas’s visit to the under- 
world, where he encountered the shade of 
the inured queen. For the third let us take 
the story of Camilla, in the eleventh book ; 
for the fourth, the final battle-piece ; but in 
depicting these scenes of blood the peace- 
loving Vergil fell far short of his models. A 
fair instance of his reticence and straight- 
forwardness may be noted in the eleventh 
book, vv. 96-99. 

Verzil’s 2neid was left unfinished, and 
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is not justly to be compared with the Hom- 
eric poems. His Georgics contain his most 
elaborate work, and represent his more pol- 
ished style. The Georgics, however, are 
didactic, and this fact is enough with some 
critics to rule them out of the field of art. 
When instruction is the aim, it is assumed 
that the beauty which “ is its own excuse for 
being” will be wanting. This judgment 
must certainly be taken with large modifica- 
tions. Of course, much didactic verse has . 
no claim to the rank of true poetry. If the 
didactic element is kept in the foreground, it 
will overshadow the esthetic. Goody-goody 
‘‘poems ” make dreary reading. But sup- 
pose that a writer who has already proved 
himself a true poet chooses a didactic theme, 
he will not obtrude the inferior end—that ts, 
the end which has an inferior poetic interest. 
His artistic sense has suffered no decay. 
Even for his practical aim, he will put forth 
his best powers ; he will make his work as 
perfect as he can. The direction of his ef- 
forts has been given, but there is nothing in 
this to make his efforts less successful. In 
truth, many of the greatest productions in 
literature have been determined by practical 
ends. Shakespeare wrote primarily for a 
living. He was a theatrical manager with a 
shrewd eye to gain. In his case, certainly, 
there was no single aim, no rapt, ineffable 
vision of the third heaven of imagination. 
The ‘* myriad-minded” had his foot on the 
solid earth, while his thoughts soared to the 
empyrean. If Milton showed himself a 
true poet in other writings, we need not rule 
out his most elaborate poem because he 
tried therein to “justify the ways of God to 
men.” In painting, some- of the religious 
pieces are among the very highest achieve- 
ments of art. The Christian motive does 
not impair the beauty of the finest Madon- 
nas—rather, it helps toward the purest ideal. 
When a poet like Vergil sought to gratify his 
patron and to instruct his countrymen by 
writing the Georgics, these motives did not 
fetter his poetic power. ‘There was nothing 
in this congenial aim to corrupt his taste or 
to cramp his genius. If it was less easy than 
in the .neid to paint a large and complete 
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picture, there was still opportunity for a series 
of minor pictures, exquisite in themselves 
and harmonious in their grouping. His true 
poetic insight would find spaces enough in 
which to spread his strongest pinions. The 
same thing is true of Hesiod, whose antiquity 
has a flavor second only to Homer's. ‘The 
same is true of Lucretius, in his great poem, 
De Rerum Natura. In it he was _philos- 
opher enough to satisfy ¢/zs scientific cen- 
tury ; but he showed himself also a prince 
among poets. If Vergil’s Eclogues fail to 
equal the idyls of Theocritus, it is for other 
than artistic reasons. Vergil’s art is scarcely 
ever at fault. It is always modest, simple, 
and self-restrained ; it is always full-bodied 
and rich in thought. . 
In confining our instances so much to a 
single poet, we have, as in the case of the 


Greeks, just entered the portals of Latin. 


Horace was equally artistic, and 
had also a faultless taste. Catullus preceded 
and almost surpassed them both. ‘There is 
much in Latin poets of the first order which 
answers to Milton’s account of true poetry; 
viz., that it must be “simple, sensuous, and 
passionate.” (Compare Coleridge’s comment 
on these words in his “ Literary Remains.”) 
Later poets not only lost the classical sym- 
metry, but degenerated in moral fiber. 

Was the classical poetry, on the whole, 
immoral? We may answer with a qualified 
No. ‘The higher type of that poetry, espec- 
ially in the earlier and purer ages of the 
classical nations, was stimulating to the bet- 
ter nature. Homer's gods do naughty things, 
as gods must that are mere expansions of 
erring men. Plato wished the whole batch 
of them ruled out of his model Republic. 
There is a curious question how so much of 
true reverence should for ages have been 
paid to deities of so imperfect a character. 
But it was paid; and the earlier religion, while 
it could not heal the great hurt of human na- 
ture, nor secure its votaries from moral degen- 
eracy, seems, on the whole, to have been ele- 
vating. Later writers among both the classic 
peoples lost their reverence, and often over- 
stepped the bounds of decorum. But they 
are not the prime factors in classic poetry. 


poetry. 
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It is not from them that after ages have 
learned the lesson of beauty in literature. 
Aristophanes was broad in his comedy; but 
he wrote in pagan Greece, and Wycherly 
wrote in Christian England. And Aristoph- 
anes tended toward the ideal representa- 
tion of humanity. It is a remark of Cole- 
ridge, that the comedy of Aristophanes rose 
to as great a distance above the ludicrous of 
real life, as the tragedy of Sophocles above 
its tragic events and passions. It is safer 
now to read the Satires of the old Roman 
Horace, than Gceethe’s Roman Elegies out of 
the eighteenth Christian century. A%schy- 
lus and Sophocles may be called preachers 
of righteousness. Vergil has no line that 
needs to be blotted, like so many even of 
our peerless Shakespeare. ‘The prose writ- 
ings that have come down to us from the 
two classic nations are noticeably pure in 
their tone. 

But how many sorts of prose may we 
refer to, in speaking of “fine art in litera- 
ture”? It is partly a question of defini- 
tions. Prose may be defined in the pop- 
ular sense of non-metrical writing. So good 
a dictionary as Worcester’s makes meter es- 
sential to poetry; and so good a critic as 
Coleridge speaks of it as that which runs in 
“measured words.” Understood in this way, 
some prose, as all agree, belongs to the prov- 
ince of fine art. Some prose productions 
are written solely for wsthetic ends. Pro- 
fessor Le Conte’s paper (two months ago) 
was on the principles of fine art as applied to 
the novel. ‘The modern novel has largely 
taken the place of the drama. Walter Scott’s 
imagination was finer in his prose than in 
his poetry: and his poetry is no mean prod- 
uct of genius. Mr. Ruskin calls Scott ‘the 
great representative of the mind of the age 
in literature.” Again, he says, “I unhesitat- 
ingly receive as a greater manifestation of 
power the right invention of a few sentences 
spoken by Pleydell and Mannering across 
their supper-table, than the most tender and 
passionate melodies of the self-examining 
verse.’ Some of Mr. Ruskin’s own pages 
glow with poetical feeling and expression. 
Professor Howison has cited other prose 
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writings which partake of -the essence of 
poetry. So we may readily accept his larger 
definition of poetry: and this definition finds 
support in our other popular dictionary, 
which says that poetry is “ wsaally charac- 
terized by a measured form.” As there is 


prosaic poetry, so there is poetical prose; - 


and this may certainly be included in fine 
art. ‘There will be in such poetical prose 
different degrees and kinds of ornamenta- 
tion: but the simpler styles may be as artistic 
as the more elaborate. There is fine art in 
the Ionic column, in the Dorian, or even in 
the ‘Tuscan, as truly as in the Corinthian. 
But there is a further question, whose 
answer touches more than this difference of 
definition. May there be fine art in prose, 
in certain pieces of ancient prose, laying no 
claim to peculiar poetic charms? It would 
seem that a practical answer has been given 
in the affirmative, by successive generations 
of critics and scholars. <A large part of the 
Greek and Latin prose which has survived, 
has been preserved for purely literary reas- 
ons. It is not the philosophy, the history, 
the geography, the science, contained in cer- 
tain classic authors, which the world has 
not willingly let die; it is their high literary 
quality, their truly creative power. ‘Their 
immediate aim was not zesthetic ; but is not 
the literary sezse essentially cesthetic May 
we not claim that literature, in its higher 
departments, is itself a fine art? Literature 
is defined as “the class of writings distin- 
vuished for deauty of style or expression, as 
poetry, essays, or history”; “it is usually 
contined to the belles-lettres, or works of 
taste and sentiment, as poetry, eloquence, 
history, etc.” ‘This commonly accepted no- 
tion of literature reads very much like the 
description of a fine art. It certainly recog- 
nizes in literature something more than me- 
chanical; and something more than decorat- 
ive, for “sentiment” includes thought as 
well as feeling. Another lexicographer ranks 
“rhetoric, poetry, and criticism” together 
under belles-lettres, or “polite literature.” 
()f course it is with literature in this restrict- 
ed meaning that we are npw dealing; and 
this restricted meaning goes far beyond “ po- 
VoL. V.—-39. 
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etry” alone. The very term 4e//es-lettres is 
significant for our purpose. Not all prose 
embodied in the literature of a people has 
the higher and finer quality: just as much 
of the so-called poetry is below the standard 
of genuine poetry. But certain works of 
‘** eloquence, history, etc.,” are in the highest 
grade of literature ; and this acknowledged 
rank, held through many centuries, may be 
taken as presumptive evidence that they are 


-works of fine art. 


This presumption is strengthened by scan- 
ning some of the links of the literary chain. 
A drama, even if it is non-metrical, is con- 
fessedly in the province of fine art. What 
shall we say of the dialogues of Plato? They 
have been preserved, not for their depth or 
their truth alone, but for their exceeding 
beauty of thought and expression. There 
is surely an intellectual, as well as an emo- 
tional, appeal to our wsthetic nature. The 
scholar who studies ancient writings is not 
only attracted by the truth and the fact in 
those writings; he is also charmed by their 
beauty of thought and their grace of expres- 
sion. ‘lhe dialogues of Aristotle may have 
been as deep and philosophical as Plato’s ; 
they were probably more scientific. But 
they lacked the literary charm, and they did 
not survive. Shall Plato be thrown without 
the circle of fine art, because he had an aim 
apart from the wxsthetie ? because he loved 
philosophy, and sought to arrive at the cen- 
tral truth of things? There was this more 
immediate aim, which, as in the case of di- - 
dactic poetry, gave the direction to his efforts ; 
but this direction in no way fettered his 
splendid genius. He, like the poet, looked 
above the superficial frets of human living ; 
he pointed ever toward a noble ideal. When 
we speak of ideals, Plato’s is the first name 
that springs to our lips. His imagination 
was penetrative and selective. He was guide 
as well as philosopher ; a guide to truth be- 
fore obscured, to beauty unrecognized. His 
loadstar was fe kalon, moral An 
inferior pleasure of the same kind attaches 
to Cicero’s treatises, in which he seeks to 
popularize the Greek philosophy for his 
countrymen. 
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Another step takes us to Xenophon, who, 
like Plato, idealized the life and memory of 
their great master, Socrates. His Cyro- 
predia is a picture of an ideal state, with all 
the freedom of a modern romance. But he 
wrote history, also, with the same grace and 
breadth of treatment. The Cyropzdia is 
a “political novel,” as the critics call it, and 
the Anabasis is history. Can the latter 
be relegated to an inferior rank ? 
and weightier historians were Herodotus and 
Thucydides. Must we banish them, also, 
from our gallery of art? It has come to be 
an axiom in our time, that the historian pre- 
eminently needs, not accuracy, though that is 
important, not memory of vast bundles of 
facts, but—imagination. It is impossible to 
recite all facts ; it is misleading to take facts 
as they appear on the surface. ‘The histo- 
rian needs the “ penetrating, possession-tak- 
ing faculty,” that can pierce to the heart of 
things, and separate the chaff from the 
wheat. He must have a poetic imagination, 
also, to enable him to reproduce past ages, to 
clothe buried nations with the garb and the 
language and the activities of their forgotten 
lives. His task is like that of the landscape 
painter, as set forth by Professor Le Conte : 
revealing in his masterly outlines the higher 
significance of human life. Again, he is like 
the portrait painter, sketching into his pano- 
rama the pictures of the foremost men of 
their times. But here, too, he must idealize; 
he must show creative power. Why may he 
not be called a worker in fine art, as truly as 
the painter of a landscape or of a portrait ? 
Creative power in painting does not mean 
origination of something quite apart from 
nature; it 1s the power, as Professor Le 
Conte so fully showed, of taking natural ele- 
ments, and idealizing them. Why should 
more be demanded of the historian? Even 
the poet, named highest artist of all, must 
take “a theme of real-ideality,” as Professor 
Howison has taught us—-“‘a theme founded 
in actual experience.” It has been a ques- 


tion with theologians, whether the Supreme 
Creator is not represented in the opening of 
Genesis as using materials before existing ; 
Cre- 


whether matter was not from eternity. 
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ative power in fine art can not mean only 
absolute origination of forms evolved from 
the “inner consciousness ” of the artist. 

If the historian’s work survives the ruin of 
ages, it will be fair to presume that his work 
is genuine art. Herodotus and Thucydides 
have long been read, not so much for the 
facts they recite, as for the beauty and power 
of the recital. Thucydides with his compact, 
periodic style, was the acknowledged teacher 
of the greatest Greek orator: Demosthenes 
copied his words many times over. — Livy is 
not deemed a trustworthy authority in early 
Roman history; but he will always hold his 
place as a classic writer. His true artistic 
temperament is seen in such descriptions as 
that of the Horatii and Curiatii, and in the 
whole narrative of the war with Hannibal. 
His Roman pictures are symmetrical. ‘Tac- 
itus, gloomy and well-nigh misanthropic, 
paints with terrible vividness the moral dec- 
adence of his times. His language is often 
poetical: his attitude as a seer is full of an 
almost ghostly fascination. 

From Thucydides let us pass to his imita- 
tor, Demosthenes; from history to the high- 
est style of oratory. ‘To quote Mr. Ruskin 
again: “In the reading of a great poem, in 
the hearing of a noble oration, it is the sub- 
ject of the writer and not his skill, —his pas- 
sion, not his power,—on which our minds are 
fixed. We see ashe sees, but we see not him. 
We become part of him, feel with him, judge, 
behold with him; but we think of him as 
ittle as of ourselves.” Here the effect of a 
fine poem and the effect of a fine oration are 
classed together. Both the poem and the 
oration suggest, through the imagination, 
“noble grounds for the noble emotions.” 
Sometimes the orator’s main purpose is to 
appeal to the sense of beauty, as in com- 
memorative and eulogistic addresses. Web- 
sters Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill 
speeches were of this character, and are fine 
art in as true a sense as the novel or the 
poetic essay. But his greatest and noblest 
effort is held to be the reply to Hayne, on the 
floor of the United States Senate. Is this 
less a work of art than the others? The 
Panegyricus of Isocrates cost him ten years 
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of effort, and had an esthetic motive. But 
there is a greater name among the Attic Ten; 
and that greater orator pleased his country- 
men most by his political speeches. Dem- 
osthenes also made a few “ show speeches,” 
but these were cast into the shade by the 
Philippics and the De Corona. How can 
these latter be adjudged inferior to the others, 
or to the Panegyricus? We must recall 
again what was said of didactic poetry: a 
given direction does not benumb the artist’s 
power ; and an artist of the highest class will 
put forth his best powers in order to gain 
his end. We cannot rule out all religious 
oratory. John Chrysostom, Bossuet, Jeremy 
Taylor, had the true artistic power. The 
end immediately sought, so far from ham- 
pering. only stimulated their genius. Some 
of the world’s gifted orators have been placed 
in circumstances that stirred the deepest 
fountains in their nature. They have been 
under a pressure of what we call inspiration, 
such as the poet in his study can rarely feel. 
Gladstone, setting forth the encroachments 
of Russia, speaking in the greatest British 


council, with the eyes of all his countrymen | 


and of all the civilized world fixed upon him, 
has vastly more to wake the sacred fire of 
enthusiasm than Tennyson, in his seclusion, 
fulfilling his duty of poet-laureate. Cicero 
says: ‘**A multitude has a certain power of 
this kind: that as a piper cannot make music 
without his pipes, so an orator cannot be 
eloquent without a listening crowd.” The 
great orator feels a thrill from the human 
hearts before him. High thought ts lifted 
higher; full emotion grows deeper and strong- 
er. He is in the state of greatest exaltation ; 
and this is just the state in which his imag 
nation and his intellect have freest play. 
Noble thoughts will be wedded to. noble 
feeling, and this will lead to noble expres- 
‘sion. When once the orator has felt this 
surpassing power,’ he can bring his audience 
before him by his imagination, and fashion 
most of his speech beforehand. But the 
ideal triumph of the orator is when his words 
come glowing from the turnace of the mo- 
ment; as the old ideal of poetry was realized 
in the improvisations of the inspired bard. 
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Whatever his preparation, the orator must 
be king in the crisis-hour. He must be 
thinker, and poet, and leader, in one. His 
immediate object is persuasion; but he knows 
that if he would persuade, he must instruct 
and please. This is the old oratorical triad : 
‘to teach, to move, to delight.” (Quintilian 
3, 5, 2.) Whatever force of imagination the 
orator possesses, whatever creative power, 
it will all be called for in a noble cause. 
The end does not belittle the means: rather, 
it exalts and dignifies the means. When 
Webster, in the trial of a murderer, drew that 
terrible picture of remorse, his immediate 
end was to secure a conviction; but his fur- 
ther and nobler end was to vindicate human 
and divine law, and bring society to a higher 
ideal. It was that higher aim which touched 
the springs of his creative power; and to 
the exercise of this power, the inferior aim 
presented not the slightest @ebstacle. These 
nobler oratorical efforts become a delight for 
succeeding ages. We read the orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, of Burke and 
Webster, not for the sake of the truth they 
first aimed to establish, not to weigh ina 
balance the soundness of their arguments: 
we read them as pieces of fine art in litera- 
ture. They appeal to our esthetic sense. 
They have taken and kept their places in 
literature, because in them we see the work- 
ing of kingly intellects, infused with a noble 
passion, and sweeping on their way to a great 
intellectual and spiritual triumph. In the 
nature of things, most orations have perished 
with the emergency. Some that produced 
an immediate effect have lost their force from 
the change of environment. But there are 
some which sounded the depths of universal 
human nature, and were for all time. They 
have stood the test of *‘ permanent delight.” 
Can we deny them a place in the circle of 
fine art? It is a satisfaction to feel that De- 
mosthenes need not be denied a fellowship 
with -tschylus and Sophocles; that Cicero 
may still stand on the same shelf with Vergil 
and Horace. 

Thus, whether we look among the an- 
cients to the chief of those who “ brought 
philosophy from heaven to earth,” or to the 
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foremost historians, or to the most eloquent 
orators, we seem to find ourselves at every 
link of this literary chain still in the magic cir- 
cle of the fine arts. To this impression cor- 
responds the remark of Mr. Ruskin: “Every 
art being properly called ‘fine’ which de- 
mands the exercise of the full faculties of heart 
and intellect.” Philosopher, historian, ora- 
tor, had subordinate ends; but alike they 
had the divine gift of insight and prophecy. 
They sought to enforce the truth in human 
life, and to idealize that life also, and so to 
move it one step forward toward the perfect 
ideal. ‘They would rectify wrongs, protecting 
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the innocent, contributing to the safety of a 
noble people or the triumph of a worthy 
cause. They had the dower of imagination, 
distinct from the poet’s, but as truly great. 
They had a genuine creative power. They 
reached forth ever toward the unrealized per- 
fection, the future golden age of which no 
era has quite lostthe dream. The sum-total 
of human life, real and ideal, is a grander 
poem than any finite mind could compass. 
This was the orator’s end, the historian’s, the 
philosopher's ; and this it is which brings 
them into comradeship with those who wear 
the poet’s unfading crown.’ 
Martin Kellogg. 


‘THE FIRST YEARS OUT OF COLLEGE. 


Whar is the mental attitude of a young 
man as he emerges from the walls of his 
college, and presents himself for partici- 
pation in the active business of life? I 
mean one of the better class of students, for 
what is true of such is true of all young men, 
only in a lesser and modified degree. TI 
merely wish to call attention to the width of 
his mental vision, and a certain power of 
thought which he possesses. ‘Ten fruitful 
years of study lie behind him. During this 
period his mind has partaken of the exuber- 
ance characteristic of youth, and of the fresh- 
~ ness which attends the spring of life, and they 
have been to him years of leaping thought 

and of thrilling emotion. He has looked 
into, or thinks he has looked into, all fields 
of human knowledge. The past has hovered 
around him. Before his mental eye, men 
have issued from primitive barbarism, scat- 
tered themselves over the globe, and united 
again, fought, suffered, and sung; and out 
of the confusing din he has watched the fab- 
ric of modern civilization majestically arise. 
The great world he longs to enter has pre- 
sented itself to him in many guises. He has 
seen it like a grotesque dreamland in the 

l Third of series of papers. read before the Long- 
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pages of Carlyle, weird and phantasmal ; or 
regular and rational in the clear light of Mill 
or Spencer. At times, life has seemed a 
hard struggle, as he read the thoughts and 
lives of the workers who have been the sinew 
of the world; and again, the brilliant pictures 
of some modern novel have excited him with 
the thought of joy and beauty and love in 
store for him. Great stretches of thought 
have not been wanting, and he has been able 
to perceive the laws of life and matter which 
have shaped the past, carrying their opera- 
tions into the distant future. 

But it was almost a fairyland, not the real 
world that he saw: for he flooded all with 
the light of his inexperience and youth. 
Here, then, we get an idea of the intellect- 
ual atmosphere, so to speak, which hovers 
around the young man as he enters the 
working-day world, assumes the duties and 
burdens of manhood, and becomes harness- 
ed in the drudgery of life. It is needless to 
trace the process of disillusion that takes 
place within him. His airy fancies will re- 
cede farther and farther back as he advances. 
Sooner or later, he will awake to the realiza- 
tion that the world and life are in no wise as 
he thought them to be. It is not so much 
that experience will give the direct lie to his 
theories, as that it will gradually necessitate 
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a total reconstruction of them. This disen- 
chantment from early hopes and dreams has 
so often been experienced that it has many 
times been described and written upon. It 
is a trying period, indeed—sad and disheart- 
ening. 

Now, during this state of mental fermen- 
tation and unquiet, one of two processes may 
be going on. ‘There may be a growing ab- 
sorption in the particular business pursuit 
chosen, and a drifting from early thoughts 
and feelings ; or there may be an endeavor 
to hold fast to what is good in the early 
mental experience, to enlarge and perfect 
the ideas resulting from early speculation, 
to recast them in more real and enduring 
material. 

The former course is followed by most 
men. The mind becomes narrower and 
clearer.. The ideas which arise from the 
particular circumstances tn life of the indi- 
vidual habitually and constantly oceupy the 
mind. Great facility is thus acquired in 
dealing with this limited fund of thought. 
But thought continually flowing along certain 
lines gives rise to-ruts in the mind, so to 
speak, which will more and more retard the 
free movement of ideas. How completely 
the perpetual occupation of the mind upon 
special circumstances and pérsonal surround- 
ings will incapacitate it for other and broader 
feclings and thoughts, we can everywhere 
see. Perhaps one-half of the prosperous 
business men in the world would find it im- 
possible to create in themselves a sufficiently 
full and vivid feeling of the magnitude and 
mystery of nature, and the relation of indi- 
vidual man to his surroundings, to appall 
them, or at least to give rise temporarily toa 
flood of new ideas and feelings entirely 
apart from their every day thoughts. How 
many such men, if questioned about their 
religious belief, will be unable to state what 
they do believe, or answer that for many 
years they have not devoted much thought 
to the matter. Sucha state of mental apathy 
is incredible to men who have accustomed 
their minds to the formation of large con- 
ceptions, and to whom doubt and uncertain- 
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ty about their fundamental creed is simply 
unbearable. 

Most men, as I have said, when they be- 
come engrossed in the complexities of prac- 
tical life, drift into this limited groove. It 
may be called the narrow path through life. 
Now, this fact will, I think, be found in a 
very large degree to be caused by the gener- 
al overturning of preconceived ideas, which 
results from bringing early training to the 
test of practical life. Early hopes and as- 
pirations seeming impossible of fulfillment, 
early conceptions being in no way helpful, 
perhaps obstructive, to the matter in hand, 
and, especially, the reasons for the collapse 
of early ideas being but vaguely, if at all, un- 
derstood, they come to be regarded as mere 
romantic fancies incident to youth, to be 
discarded with other appurtenances of boy- 
hood. ‘Thus, young men who at college gave 
promise of being capable of sustaining them- 
selves in the high current of thought which 
moves among the world’s best intellects, 
sink to the level of drudges—mere slaving 
day laborers in the onward movement of so- 
ciety. 

The feelings, ideas, and aspirations that 
early education imparts must be continued 
and perfected if thisend would be avoided. 
Let us now inquire as to these results of ed- 
ucation, and see whether they are to be re- 
jected as idle, boyish dreams, or to be re- 
tained and cultivated as seed from which 
much may spring. 

The key to the whole matter is found in 
the distinction between complete ideas and 
symbolic conceptions. At the bottom of all 
processes of thought are ideas. In the for- 
mation of these ideas we proceed gradually 
from very simple to highly complex ones. 
But as we advance from the simple to the 
complex, a very significant change occurs 
in the process. We experience little diffi- 
culty in reproducing a tolerably complete 
picture of such simple objects as a book, 
a chair. Whenever we recall these ideas 
in consciousness, they correspond almost 
completely with the idea resulting from the 
immediate presence of the object itself. But 
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as the subject matter of the idea becomes 
- more complex, this correspondence between 
the mental picture and the object becomes 
less and less accurate. A faithful mental 
representation of an extended territory or of 
a complex class, such as an army, a relig- 
lous sect, cannot by any effort be attained. 
Spencer, in his “ First Principles,” very clear- 
ly exhibits this distinction, and I cannot do 
better than briefly quote from him. He 
says (page 26): 

‘*A large portion of our conceptions, in- 
cluding all those of much generality, are of 
this order (2. ¢., symbolic conceptions); great 
magnitudes, great duration, great number, 
are none of them actually conceived, but 
are all Of them conceived more or less sym- 
bolically. And so, too, are all those classes 
of objeets of which we predict some common 
fact. 

‘‘When mention is made of any individ- 
ual man, a tolerably complete idea of him is 
formed. Ifthe family he belongs to be spoken 
of, probably but a part of it will be repre- 
sented in thought. Under the necessity. of 
attending to that which is said about the 
family, we realize in imagination only its 
most important or familiar members, and 
pass over the rest with a nascent conscious- 
ness which we know could, if required, be 
made complete. Should something be re- 
marked of the class, say farmers, to which 
this family belonged, we neither enumerate in 
thought all the individuals contained in the 
class, nor believe that we could do so if re. 
quired; but we are content with taking some 
few samples of it, and remembering that 
these could be indefinitely multiplied. Sup- 
pose the subject of which something is _pre- 
dicted be Englishmen, the answering state 
of consciousness 1s a still more inadequate 
representation of the reality. 

“Yet more remote is the likeness of the 
thought to the thing, if reference be madeto 
Europeans, or to human beings. And when 
we come to propositions concerning the 
whole of the vertebrata, or concerning ani- 
mals in general, or concerning all organic 
beings, the unlikeness of conception to the 
objects named reaches its extreme. 
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“Throughout which series of instances, 
we see that, as the number of objects grouped 
together in thought increases, the concept, 
formed of a few typical samples joined with 
the notion of multiplicity, becomes more and 
more a mere symbol; not only because it 
gradually ceases to represent the size of the 
group, but also because, as the group grows 
more heterogeneous, the typical samples 
thought of are less like the average objects 
which the group contains.” 

After remarking upon the necessity of 
forming symbolic conceptions, he continues 
(page 26): 

“We habitually mistake our symbolic con- 
ceptions for real ones, and so are betrayed 
into countless false inferences. Not only is 
it that in proportion as the concept we form 
of any thing, or class of things, misrepresents 
the reality, we are apt to be wrong in any 
assertion we make respecting the reality; but 
it is that we are led to suppose we have 
truly conceived a great variety of things, 
which we have conceived only in this ficti- 
tious way.” 

Now, what we call education is nothing 
more than the formation of symbolic concep- 
tions, as, indeed, is all intellectual culture 
and advancement. Our earlier, or student 
period of life, is most prolific in the formation 
of these ideas. Between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-five we skim the whole surface 
of human knowledge. Our system of educa- 
tional institutions is a skillful gradation of 
training, by which the mind is exercised in 
the formation of ideas, symbolic and other, 
reaching from the simplest objects of sensa- 
tion to the uttermost generalizations of hu- 
man knowledge, in the order of its increasing 
capacity. 

This period, in which so much ground is 
covered, is commonly spent apart from hu- 
man affairs, in the seclusion of study. But, 
indeed, this is not important, for if the mag- 
nitude of the task permitted, as it does not, 
the most engrossing participation in the 
every-day activity of the world, the rapidity 
with which the mind is required to rise from 
thought to thought in order to attain the re- 
quired survey in the allotted time, would 
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very far outrun any help that experience 
could afford. It would be ruinous to wait 
on personal experience. The student must 
resort to other aids. Accordingly, with 
books, maps, the laboratory, and other edu- 
cational appliances, and such glimpses of 
the world as he can catch around him, he 
forms, as best he can, his symbolic concep- 
tions of things. Of very necessity, these 
conceptions are crude. ‘The larger part of 
the ideas he has dealt with are such that a 
full and true appreciation of them ts possible 
only to one who has lived in the midst of 
lite for many years. What, for instance, is 
the student’s conception of the complex idea 
we call the United States? No doubt his 
state of consciousness answering to that word 
is highly complex and interesting. He forms 
more or less correct notions of its geography, 
its history and government, and some idea 
of its future tendencies ; but the contempt 
he will exhibit at some proposed measure of 
government, perhaps, or his impatience at 
the apathetic attitude of our statesmen to- 
wards the advanced speculation of the age, 
it may be, will disclose the airy texture of 
his ideas. 

His education has given him a view of 
life ; but education is a process by which the 
picture of the world is to be traced in the 
mind, and from the rapidity of that process 
a picture of the merest and vaguest outline 
only is possible. The mental condition of 
a student on the verge of active life, com- 
pared with that of a-mind seasoned by ex- 
perience, may be aptly illustrated by the 
comparison of a trained and powerful ath- 
lete, and a tyro in the gymnasium. Let us 
suppose the former engaged in an exhibition 
of strength with ponderous balls of iron. He 
throws them about, and they spin and gyrate 
above his head in many whirls and convolu- 
tions. The muscies, as they start out over 
the well-developed body, tell of the strength 
expended by the effort. [et him retire, and 
the tyro present himself with balls equal in 
size, and proceed to display his strength and 
_expertness. He goes through the same ma- 
neuvers. The play of the balls is equally 
varied, and apparently equally difficult. But 
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we see no evidences of power—pno strength 
trembles over the lithe body. Weare aston- 
ished. We stand perplexed, as we do when 
we see a youth triumphantly engaged in de- 
bate with one whom we know to be a man 
of ripe mind, developed by years of experi- 
ence and reflection, and hear the young 
man handle, with equal ease and skill, the 
thoughts and ideas which his opponent em- 
ploys. But let us approach and examine the 
balls which our tyro has been so surprisingly 
handling. ‘The difficultyis solved. Instead 
of balls of iron, these are only of wood. 
They resemble the balls of iron no more 
than the ideas with which the young man 
glibly confronts the man of enlarged experi- 
ence resemble the ideas with which the lat- 
ter carries on his argument. 

Let us carry our comparison a step far- 
ther. Suppose our gymnastic tyro should 
be permitted to handle the iron balls of the 
athlete with whom he thinks himself so suc- 
cessfully competing, and upon discovering 
their weight should cast them down in dis- 
gust, become moody and disconsolate, or de- 
clare himself the victim of deception and 
fraud ; we should regard such a display as 
pitiable indeed. And yet, how like is the 
course pursued by many young men when 
they awake to the actualities of life. Young 
men, when they declare that life is not worth 
living, that the time has gone when virtue 
and ability were acknowledged among men, 
who inveigh against the venality of the times, 
and the prevailing corruption which enables 
shrewd and tricky men to occupy those po- 
sitions to which men fresh from the very 
seats of learning aspire in vain, are troubled 
with a difficulty very similar to that which 
overcame the tyro when he realized the 
weight of the iron balls. 

We have now, I think, seen the defect in 
the mental constitution with which young 
men enter the world. ‘To appreciate this 
defect, to perceive that the aspirations and 
transporting thoughts of youth are, on the 
one hand, no illusions, but the vague outlines 
of truth, and, on the other hand, but the in- 
cipient indications of a capacity to figure 
with prominence in the world’s affairs, not 
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the capacity itself; to realize that twenty 
years of toil are required to attain the prizes 
which appeared within reach ; and above all, 
to stand bravely under these revelations, to 
go cheerfully to the work of learning and un- 
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learning, in order to make the wider—the 
student’s—view of life clear as well as wide, 
instead of contracting to the narrow and eas- 
ily clear view: this appears to me to be the 
lesson of the first post-collegiate years. 

W. Lindenberger. 


NOTES. ON THE SUTRO LIBRARY. 


SOME account of sixty thousand uncata- 
logued and unarranged books could be given 
in time enough. Within the conditions of 
ordinary magazine writing, however, any sat- 
isfactory description of such a collection in 
such a state is impossible. These notes about 
the Sutro Library are, therefore, only memo- 
-randa upon its sources and objects, with a 
few references to special departments and 
books. In its present temporary quarters 
the collection is in no situation for speedy or 
easy examination. | 

The chief of the sources from which the 
collection has been gathered (besides various 
current purchases), are the library of the Car- 
thusian monastery at Buxheim on the river 
Ils, near Memumingen in Bavaria; the Dal- 
berg library; the Sunderland, or Blenheim 
library ; and the collection of duplicates in 
the Royal library at Munich. ‘The history 
of the Buxheim library is somewhat interest- 
ing. The monastery was ancient and rich, 
and when the new luxury of printed books 
was introduced, copies of pretty much all the 
current publications appear to have been 
bought. The worthy fathers seem to have 
been genuine book-collectors, and as such, 
satisfied to own good books without reading 
them; and so the volumes remained century 
after century on their shelves in perfect con- 
dition, as ——except for a few worm-holes— 
they are still. During the Napoleonic pe- 
riod, this monastery, with many others, was 
secularized, and its books went into the 
hands of the Bavarian government. ‘Then 
the government transferred them to the 
Count von Waldbott-Bassenheim, a wealthy 
nobleman, in satisfaction of a debt. A gen- 
eration or two later a spendthrift heir inher- 


ited, and in due—or rather undue—season, 
his library, containing many other good 
books besides those from the convent, was 
sold at auction. At this sale Mr. Sutro 
bought. 

The Dalberg collection was formed by two 
noblemen of fine culture and magnificent 
tastes—Baron Wolfgang Heribert von Dal- 
berg, who has quite a reputation in Germany 
for having, while intendant of the Mannheim 
theatre, brought out Schiller’s famous trag- 
edy of “ The Robbers”; and his son, Em- 
merich Joseph, created a duke by Napoleon, 
and a prominent diplomatic and admin- 
istrative functionary in Napoleon’s govern- 
ment of the Rhine countries. The Dalberg 
library was especially strong in history, geog- 
raphy, travels, and fine arts. Much more 
extensive and remarkable than either of 
these was the vast Blenheim library, whose 
sale catalogue fills 1037 large, close-printed 
pages, and whose sale occupied fifty-one 
days, inthe end of 1881 and beginning of 
1882. This immense and wonderfully valu- 
able collection was mainly formed by Charles 
Spencer, third earl of Sunderland (of whose 
connoisseurship in books Macaulay speaks in 
Chapter xx11., of Volume v., of his ** History 
of England ”), during the reigns of King Wil- 
liam, Queen Anne, and George 1. It came 
by inheritance to the present Duke of Marl- 
borough, an elder brother of the notorious, 
noisy, noble, parliamentary demagogue, Lord 
Randolph Ghurchill. ‘The senseless and vi- 
cious wastefulness of the present degenerate 
representative of the great Duke of Marlbor- 
ough forced the library to auction. Thus, 
revolution, misfortune, and vice on one side 
of the world have helped ferm a library on 
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the other. The Bavarian confiscations in 
the first decade of this century, which heaped 
up many thousands of duplicates in the 
Munich Royal Library, the vicious folly of 
a German spendthrift and of an English 
one, and the extinction of a noble family, 
have enabled a_ public-spirited millionaire 
to found a remarkable library six thousand 
miles away, on the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Along with the contributions drawn from 
these sources should be mentioned another, 
numerically smaller, indeed, than either, but 
of a character even more rare and singular, 
and including articles more ancient than 
are in any of the others, some being manu- 
scripts, probably of the ninth or tenth cen- 
turies. ‘This isthe remainder stock of Arabic 
and Hebrew manuscripts, which belonged 
to the notorious old forger and seamp, Sha- 
pira, the Jerusalem dealer in antiquities, who 
so outrageously cheated the Berlin savants 
with his ‘‘ Moabite pottery,” who tried in 
vain to cheat the British Museum authorities 
out of a million pounds for a forged “ early 
manuscript of Deuteronomy,” and who, a 
year or so ago, very suitably closed his im- 
pudent career of swindling by killing him- 
self. The manuscripts from Shapira’s stock, 
which have thus come to California, are 
easily seen to be genuine; for they are of 
such extent and character that to forge 
them profitably would be an evident impos- 
sibility. 

The Sutro Library as planned will occupy 
an important place among California institu- 
tions of learning, more especially in two 
departments: literary and general history, 
and natural and engineering science. Inthe 
latter of these, the collection is thus far 
hardly begun. Whatever is to be said of it 
now must thus relate to the former, and 
more remote from the average reader, of the 
two departments. Fora certain grade of at- 
tainment, both in knowledge and in thought, 
is necessary to even an understanding of 
the usefulness of books which serve only to 
illustrate the history of thought. ‘Take, for 
instance, the Sutro copy of the Speculum 
Naturale, or Mirror of Natural Science, of 
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Vincentius Bellovacensis, the tutor of the 
sons of Louis 1x. of France. ‘This is one of 
the four sections of an enclyclopedia of the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the other 
three being Doctrinale, Morale, and Histort- 
ale. This curious old book is full of what Josh 
Billings would call “ facts that ain't so,” but 
which show what was scientific truth six hun- 
dred and forty years ago. It explains (é. g.) 
how crabseat oysters. Being very fond of oys- 
ters, the wily crab hunts about until he finds in 
some quiet corner an oyster opening his shell 
to enjoy the sunshine and fresh air—or rath- 
er salt water. Knowing that his claws would 
be smashed if ventured alone within the pow- 
erful grip of the shells, the crab thoughtfully 
drops in a pebble between the shells, and 
then cruelly eats out the live oyster at his 
leisure, with no more remorse than the hu- 
man being feels who cuts out his molluse 
with a knife. This account has not been 
verified by recent observers, any more than 
the fable of the barnacle-goose ; so that we 
are left to suppose either that the modern 
crab has retrograded in intelligence, or the 
modern scientist advanced. Another such 
story is that there is a special enmity between 
the crow and the owl, in pursuance of which 
the crow devours the owl’s eggs in the day 
time, when the owl cannot see, and the owl 
the crow’s in the night, when the crow can- 
not see. There is a still more curious and 
characteristic speculation about the nature 
of color, in which Vincentius argues a ques- 
tion of physics by means of the terms and 
distinctions and methods of the scholastic 
logic. This is too wordy to be reproduced 
here, although of much interest for the his- 
tory of knowledge, as showing the necessary 
worthlessness of the medizeval researches in 
natural science, in consequence of the utter 
unfitness of their method. To investigate 
a «question in optics without experiment 
and dialectically, is even more useless than 
the celebrated effort of Sir Nicholas Gim- 
crack, who tried to learn to swim by spread- 
ing himself out on his stomach on a table 
and imitating a frog kicking ina basin. The 
fact that six and a half centuries ago two un- 
true stories about crabs and crows were be- 
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lieved, and that in one instance inconclusive 
reasonings were thought valid, has in itself a 
curious interest, but no importance. Buta 
knowledge of the law and facts of human 
progress in belief—that is, in truth—is of the 
_ highest importance. On this research largely 
depends our understanding of man’s nature, 
condition, and future. Except in part of the 
theological department, this history of truth 
is an unexhausted, and, to a great extent, un- 
touched field of labor. And yet that history 
must surely becothe one of the very corner- 
stones upon which to erect the true mental 
philosophy. 

Now it is with reference to this special 
historical significance that the most remark- 
able portion of the Sutro Library, as it now 
exists, should be judged; namely, its aston- 
ishing array of about three thousand zncun- 
abula or *‘fifteeners,” as the Dibdinian school 
of book fanciers used to call them, ¢. ¢., books 
printed in the fifteenth century, between the 
years 1455 and 1500. It is believed that 
no other library on the continent has nearly 
so large a_number of these early printed 
books. The whole number, not of all works, 
but of all editions of all works, printed be- 
fore A. D. 1500, is usually estimated at about 
twenty thousand. ‘The number of separate 
authors is much less ; for of Cicero alone, at 
least two hundred and ninety-one different 
editions are known to have appeared before 
1500 ; ninety-five of Virgil; ninety-one of 
the Vulgate Latin Bible; and so of many 
others. ‘The Sutro Library has thus copies 
of more than one-seventh of all the “ cradle 
books ” of literature, and as far as a hasty 
examination can indicate, much more than 
one-seventh of all the authors. In those 
days two hundred and fifty copies was a usual 
edition, and four hundred was an unusually 
large one. Considering the number, dura- 
tion, and fury of the wars which have devas- 
tated Europe since printing was invented, 
it would seem that quite as many of those 
ancient books have survived as was to be 
expected, and we have in the Sutro Library 
a remarkably full representation of that de- 
partment of literature. | 

The fullness with which the history of 
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early printing and of medizval thought are 
here illustrated can not be competently 
shown in this place ; but the following brief 
list of a part only of the places and printers 
whose books are present will sufficiently in- 
dicate to any expert the great value and in- 
terest of the collection in this department: 


Augsburg: Gunther Zainer, Sorg, Froschauer 
(or Froschover), Erhard Ratdolt. 

Basle: Michael Furter, Froben, Amerbach. 

Cologne: Homborch, Koelhoff, H. Quentell, 
Arnold Terhuernen. 

Mentz: Fust and Schoiffer. 

Milan : Zarotus. 

Nuremberg : Koberger, Sensenschmidt. 

Rome: Planck, Pannartz. 

Ulm: J. Zainer. 

Spire: Peter Drach. 

Strassburg : Eggesteyn, Flach, Gruninger. 

Venice: J. de Colonia, N. Jenson, Gherretzen, 
Bevilacqua, Aldus. 


From the Mentz press of Fust and Schoif- 
fer there are at least five books, viz., the 
** Pastorale ” of Gregory the Great, undated, 
but before 1469 ; the “‘ Tractatus de Concep- 
tione Virginis Mariz ” of Petrus Aureolus ; 
and the commentary of Thomas Aquinas on 
the four books of sentences of Peter Lom- | 
bard, both of 1469 or before ; the “Summz 
Theologiz Partis Secundze Prima Pars” of 
Aquinas, 1471 ; and the “ De Civitate Dei” 
of Augustine, with commentary of Aquinas, 
1473. Chronologically, therefore, this col- 
lection of printed books begins within four- 
teen years after the first book was printed 


.(viz., by the usual account, 1455, the pre- 


sumed date of the Mentz or Mazarin Bible), 
and contains books from at least six out of 
the first ten or twelve printing offices ever 
opened (of Fust and Schoiffer, Kggesteyn, 
Gunther Zainer, Pannartz, Zarot, Drach). 
A book probably three years earlier still 
than any of these is a German Bible, in one 
of the old versions before Luther's. It ts 
without imprint ; but was probably printed 
at Strassburg by Eggesteyn, about 1466 
(Luther’s first whole Bible was published in 
1534; the first part of it, 1522.) 

There are a number of other interesting 
Bibles in the collection, among which may 
be mentioned the Plantin or Antwerp Poly- 
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glot, of 1569 (Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, 
Latin) ; the “ Vinegar Bible,” so called from 
an erroneous heading, reading “* ‘The para- 
ble of the vinegar,” instead of vineyard, an 
immense and fine looking, but very incor- 
rectly printed folio ; the ‘‘ Thumb Bible,” a 
mite of a book about an inch and a half 
square, called 64mo (of extracts), Long- 
mans, 1854; a Greek Testament in a pecu- 
liarly beautiful type, from the press of Bas- 
kerville at Oxford, one of the only two 
books in Greek ever printed by him; the 
“Geneva Bible,” 1615 ; etc. 

Of the “ Geneva Bible” a word should be 
said. ‘The version was made by English 
refugees, and first printed at Geneva by 
Rouland Hall, in 1560. It is often called 
the “Breeches Bible,” from its having 
“breeches” instead of “ aprons” in Gen. iil. 
7; but it has no particular right to the name, 
for the word was used two hundred years be- 
fore by Wicliffe in his version. The “ Ge- 
neva Bible” was the favorite version of the 
Puritans, and maintained itself among them 
long after the appearance of King James’s 
version in 1611, just as this is now main- 
taining itself against the revised version. 
This preference explains how sou many cop- 
les came to this country along with the Puri- 
tan settlers of New England. Many such 
copies yet survive, and are held by their 
owners at extravagant values, although tat- 
tered and torn, wanting both beginning and 
end, coverless, and generally in the last stages 
of bookly decrepitude. The present writer 
has more than once been asked to affix a 
price, or to offer one, for such a copy, and 
has accordingly been forced to destroy (which 
he did as mercifully as he could) such great 
expectations. ‘The real value of one of these 
dilapidated Geneva Bibles may be judged 
from the fact that Quaritch, the great Lon- 
don dealer, eminent for his high prices, re- 
cently offered a good copy in full morocco, 
gilt, for $12.30, and another for $10.50, de- 
scribing the book in the catalogue as being 
“so highly prized éy zgnorant people.” In 
fact, these old imperfect copies are worth to 
a book collector or to a library just nothing 
at all. - 
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These early printed books are thoroughly 
obsolete as literature ; the mass of them, in- 
deed, being medizval theology, scholastic 
philosophy, common and civil law, and such 
like, and many of them great massive folios, 
insomuch that it seems inconceivable that 
any of them should ever have been read by 
anybody. Now and then one is found which 
still possesses some flavor of living interest. 
Such are several of the works of John Ger- 
son, the famous Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Paris in the fourteenth century, 
among them a sermon on the passion of our 
Lord, and a tract on spiritual mendicancy 
—‘ De Mendicitate Spirituali.” These trea- 
tises of the oid theologian seem likely to af- 
ford original materials to some subtle critic, 
by a close analytical comparison of the Latin 
style of the books, for investigating the unde- 
termined question whether Gerson or Thom- 
as 1 Kempis composed the treatise “Of the 
Imitation of Christ.” 

Some others of these early books furnish 
curious examples of the often quoted saw of 
the ancient preacher, that “there is no new 
thing under the sun.” One such is a fifteenth 
century letter-writer, a folio printed by Sorg at 
Augsburg, in 1491, having forms for all sorts 
of public and private epistles, in quaint old 
German, but otherwise of just the kind so 
common now. Two or three other exam- 
ples of old new things may be added here, 
although of comparatively recent date. 
Everybody has heard about William Mor- 
gan, made away with in 1826 for undertak- 
ing to publish an account of the secrets of 
Free Masonry. ‘There is here, however, 
‘a good enough Morgan,” a good while be- 
fore the election, namely, Der entdeckte 
Maurer, etc.—* The Mason Revealed; or, 
the true secret of the Free Masons brought 
to light in all its parts with truthfulness, 
etc. 18mo. Frankfort and Leipsic, 1786.” 
The book is anonymous; very likely it was 
safest for the author that it should be so. 
Another case is William Lilly’s ‘* Annus Tene- 
brosus, or the dark year ” ; published in Lon- 
don, in 1651, being a book of predictions of 
all the horrid things which were to happen in 
1652. This is a prophetic utterance, just as 
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solemn and just as silly as Zadkiel’s Alma- 
nac, whose fraudulent foretellings are annu- 
ally sold by thousands in England, and some 
of them in America, too. Yet another is 
the book of ‘‘Charls Butler,” entitled “The 
Feminin’ Monarchi’, or the Histori’ of Bees,” 
etc. Oxford, 1634—an early sample of ex- 
actly the same sort as “ fonetic” reform to- 
day. There is at least a similarity in this, 
that the linguistic missionary of two hundred 
and fifty years ago has accomplished just 
about as much as his successor today, in 
knocking out superfluous letters from the 
English language. | 
The fifteenth century books, which form 
at present the most remarkable department 
in the Sutro Library, are well supplemented 
and continued by a large number of impor- 
tant works issued in the sixteenth century, 
beginning with a number in the Aldine italic 
letter (first used in 1501). Indeed, it is al- 
ready evident that one of the peculiar merits 
of the collection, when completed on the 
lines now indicated, will be its mass of ma- 
terials for filling out this historical presenta- 
tion of literature from the beginning of print- 
ing, and, indeed, from the beginning of liter- 
ture, too, down tothe present Another 
special collection almost as remarkable of its 
kind as the Sutro zucunabula, is the series 
of proclamations, acts of Parliament, and 
other broadsides, original contemporary 
newspapers, and controversial and historieal 
tracts and books relating to the English 
civil war and commonwealth period under 
Charles 1. and Cromwell, in the second and 
third quarters of the seventeenth century. 
‘These newspapers are not much like those 
of today—unless it be the issue of a small 
but enterprising country weekly. on the next 
morning after a fire that burned out the of- 
fice. ‘They are small quartos of eight or 
nine inches square, and have been preserved 
and bound in volumes. ‘They were issued 
once, twice, or thrice a week. One of these 


small volumes lies open in one of the show 
cases, at the page containing a statement 
‘sensational ” in its day to an extent prob- 
ably never exceeded in the history of the 
press—to the effect that here is an account 
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of the execution of King Charles 1., the day 
before, in front of Whitehall. ‘lhe date of the 
actual issue seems to imply a delay of at 
least one whole day before the paper was 
circulated. Even such a shock as the exe- 
cution of a monarch who was by half the 
nation supposed to be a murdered saint and 
martyr, did not suggest to the solid head of 
the London newspaper man of 1649 the 
idea of an extra. Almost or quite as inter- 
esting is a copy of the original broadside, 
containing the vote of the English Parliament 
some weeks later (23d April, 1649), pro- 
claiming the abolition of the kingly office 
in England. This collection will be found 
to furnish a great many interesting side-lights 
upon the history of the English Common- 
wealth, whenever a scholar shall arise, able 
and willing to imitate the exhaustive meth- 
ods of historians like Macaulay and Carlyle. 

Besides the few departments of the Sutro 
Library which have thus far been referred to, 
it contains a great many useful and rare and 
curious books in many other parts of liter 
ature. A few of these, named in no order 
whatever, are: ‘The first and second folios 
of Shakspeare; a full set of the French 
Montteur, indispensable tor the history of the 
French Revolution and Napoleonic period; 
the first edition in English of Bacon’s Wisdom 
of the Ancients, 1619; the celebrated and 
still very vaiuable collections on Greek and 
Roman antiquities usually, quoted as Gree- 
vius and Gronovius,” which, with the supple- 
mentary volumes of Gruter, Pitiscus and 
others, constitute a formidable row of 29 large 
folios; Zedler’s Grosses Universal-Lexikon, 
a wonderful German encyclopedia of the 
middle of the eighteenth century, an im- 
mense mine of all manner of forgotten learn- 
ing, history and biography ; the first edition 
of the * Eikon Basilike”; a few good samples 
of the English ‘‘chap-books,” such as the 
history of Valentine and Orson (1719), and 
the like. There are a few volumes of the 
scrap-book kind, with autographs, pictures, 
etc. One of these contains seventy five auto- 
graph signatures of English peers, spiritual 
and temporal. A good many of these highly 
aristocratic signs-manual are just as legible 
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as the pictured signatures of Indian chiefs to 
treaties with the United States. But high 
rank and bad writing seem to belong together. 
Remember what an awful stroke of ink-light- 
ning the signature of the first Napoleon be- 
came after he was Emperor. 

Buta mere list like this would soon become 

useless and tiresome. In general and special 
history, biography, travels, science, belles- 
lettres literature, and other departments there 
are already present many interesting and 
valuable books; of which this mere summary 
declaration must suffice. A sentence or two 
must also dispose of the very interesting 
nucleus of a museum of antiquities, chiefly 
“Egyptian, together with some other curios- 
ities, which are in the same room with the 
books. Among these are several mummies 
in their cases of sycamore wood, some partly 
unwrapped ; and a considerable number of 
statuettes, emblematical figures, scarabeei, 
gems, coins, etc.; but it needs trained Egyp- 
tologists and antiquarians, to give a proper 
account of these. 

Such researches as could be made for pre- 
paring these notes—very superficial ones, it 
is true—brought to light no fifteenth century 
editions of romances or story books of any 
kind. A good many such were printed, 
notwithstanding ; but romance in that cen- 
tury bore no such great proportion to the 
quantity of other literature as it does now. 
“The pious Carthusians of Buxheim seem to 
have excluded that class of books from their 
collection as absolutely as the Friends’ 
Library at Germantown in Pennsylvania 
does now. ‘The result has proved the won- 
derful staying qualities of a library of theol- 
ogy. As compared with one of novels, it is 
practically immortal. It is safest to say 
“novels” and not “fiction,” lest it should 
be claimed that the dogmatic part, at least, 
of theology, comes under the designation of 
fiction quite as properly as novels do. At 
any rate, this would be granted by those of 
the opposite belief. 

There may very likely be some early ro- 
mances in the library, after all. It would be 
strange if there were not at least one copy of 
that curious collection of stories with morals, 
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the Gesta Romanorum, which Brunet says 
was compiled by one Elimandus ; but the 
name looks about as authentic as that of 
“the proud Emperor Jovinian,” in several of 
the stories themselves. 


Even these few hints about the Sutro Li- 
brary are sufficient to indicate how solid and 
considerable a beyinning it ts for a really 
great collection. So far as the plans of the 
founder are known, they are liberal and far- 
sighted, providing for the permanent support 
and increase of the library. It will be a li- 
brary for scholars and scientists, and will fill 
an important place otherwise vacant in the 
circle of our city institutions for the higher 
culture. As a learned collection, it seems 
likely to stand unrivalled. As a general col- 
lection, it will stand abreast of the Mercan- 
tile, Mechanics’, Odd Fellows’, and Free 
Public Libraries. Asa scientific library, it 
will to some extent help, along with the 
Mechanics’, to supply the place of that San 
Francisco School of Technology and Engin- 
eering whose non-existence is such a discredit 
to our city—the one city in America which, 
above all others, ought to have such a school. 
And endowed as it is intended to be, it can 
supply to students in all departments such 
indispensable books as they may be unable 
to find elsewhere. 


There are many kinds of monuments. 
The ancient kind was commonly a pyramid 
or mausoleum, or some other mere pile of 
materials—a waste-heap, more or less elab- 
orated —at its greatest magnificence only 
commemorating by one vast last piece of 
wastefulness a life itself most frequently wast- 
ed in destroying. It is only in modern times 
that men have conceived of memorials which 
should contain a principle of life within them- 
selves; which should keep a worthy name 
in remembrance by the perennial usefulness 
of the benefaction. Such a memorial will be 
the great library whose beginning is sketched 
in these notes; a source of pleasure and 
profit to the citizens of San Francisco as 
long as our city by the sea shall endure; for 
centuries, perhaps for thousands of years, 
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who knows? For it is equally characteristic permanent as the city will be this monument 
of modern research that it justifies the expec- to the liberality of Adolph Sutro—a liberal- 
tation of a long future existence for human- ity which it is only the plain truth to call 
ity, and the reality of a long past. And as_ both wise and magnificent. 


QUI LEGIT REGIT. 


FREE from all care, a happy hour have I 
To spend at will among my faithful books, 
Helpers and friends of many a day gone by, 
That now entice me with their winning looks, 
Till thus in fancy’s ear their voices vie. 


‘List thou to me, and thou shalt hear the tale 
Of great Achilles and his baleful wrath,— 
How Troy beheld the sheen of helm and mail, 

And mighty deeds by swift Scamander’s path 
Through ten long years of battle did not fail. 


“Or thou shalt roam with that wise-counselled man, 
Odysseus, on the many sounding wave, 
The pleasures of Calypso’s isle shalt scan, 
Shalt dare the Cyclops in his gloomy cave, 
And come at last to foil the suitor’s plan.” - 


So speaks the aged bard, whose sightless eye 
Yet saw as few with eyes have ever seen, 

Whose sounding voice is like a battle-cry, 
And yet can sing in lyric mood serene 

Of Lotos lands that lulled to slumber lie. 


But list, there rises now another’s tone, 

A sweeter note, though one of lesser power, 
The Roman laurel on his brow is shown, 

-And thus he seeks to win himself the hour 
That else great Homer's claim had made his own: 


“Arms do I sing, and of the faithful man, 
By Dido faithless found, who safely bore 
The Lares forth from ruined Troy, and ran 
Through dangers vast, till on the Latin shore 
He found a home, and there great Rome began.” 


And next to Virgil stands in fitting place 
The singer that with bold, unflinching heart 
Could follow him, and that dread pathway trace 
That downward leads to earth’s most gloomy part, 
And dared to look grim Pluto in the face. 


i 

‘ 
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“Hast thou not courage,” sounds his solemn speech, 
“To go with me across the Stygian wave, 
Behold what tortures surely come to each 
That dares the wrath omnipotent to brave, | 
And learn through woe the bliss of Heaven to reach?” 


But now a voice that speaks our English tongue 
Rings grandly out among such great compeers, 
No loftier song has mortal ever sung, 
Than his, who now would claim my willing ears, 
Since bard first sang when earth herself was young. 


“No middle flight shalt thou with me pursue : 
If thou shalt choose to follow as I sing, 
The depths infernal shall we traverse through, 
The highest heaven shall feel our upward wing, 
And primal Paradise shall greet our view.” 


Thus mighty Milton speaks, and while I fain 
Would nerve my mind for such exalted themes, 
Another English bard takes up the strain 
With tone so grandly royal that it seems 
To claim by power divine its right to reign. 


‘““The human heart I will before thee bare, 
If thou wilt look, so clearly in thy sight, 
That there shall lurk no secret passion there 
That shall not lie revealed in ample light.— 
No spring of life that makes it foul or fair. 


“Othello’s jealous rage, the woe of Lear, 
Macbeth’s ambition, love-lorn Romeo’s pain, 
Shylock’s revenge, Petruchio’s antics queer, 
The grief that sapped the inky-mantled Dane,— 
Of these and countless more list thou and hear.” 


And after Shakspere come a myriad more, 
Preacher and bard, and sage and motley fool, 
Ready to voice all moods, to teach all lore, 
To charm, console, amuse, inspire, or school 
Whomso will hearken to the words they pour. 


My hour is gone, an hour by far too short, 
And naught is done, but listening to the calls 
That come from these, my books of every sort. 
_ A king am I within my study walls, 
And when was held a more majestic court? 
| Charles S. Greene. 
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A Rhododendron (Quest. 


A RHODODENDRON QUEST. 


HE sauntered on shore from the Saucelito 
ferry-boat, carrying animmense bunch of deep- 
colored rhododendrons, which he said he had 
gathered somewhere in Marin County. Per- 
haps he did, but I have since had my doubts. 
They must have come from Sonoma or Men- 
docino, or else the secret cahon he had dis- 
covered has as yet no place on any carto- 
grapher’s chart. How beautiful those clus- 
ters of deep pink blossoms were! I envied 
their possessor far more than if he had been 
Vanderbilt or Bismarck, and out of all the 
thousand and one uses to which $0 royal a 


bunch of rhododendrons might be put were 


they but mine, I began to choose the one 
use that was seemingly most worthy. ‘This 
elderly and homely man who carried them 
so carelessly, and let them swing against the 
railing, and left their petals and broken leaves 
along his track, had no right over them 
except the brute right of possession. I began 
to reason myself into the mood of a com- 
munist, the temper of the hero of Fitz 
James O’Brien’s story of ‘*The Diamond 
Lens,” who thought that the man who could 
put any given piece of property to the best 
use should have it by virtue of that ability. 
And most assuredly I could put those rho- 
dodendrons to far finer uses than any one 
else could. Then I began to grow sym- 
pathetic. This gray-haired flower-carrier, 
dusty-booted and exceedingly commonplace, 
—what romantic guesses at hidden springs of 
sentiment one might make over his burden. 
How carefully it was bound up, how much 
labor it showed, and how easily one could 
guess its destination: dull, tenement rooms, 
half-furnished and wholly dismal, will glow 
tonight, and if some puny, ill-dressed chiid 
happens to come in, the blossoms from Cal- 
ifornia’s redwoods will give her a new pleas- 
ure. let him have his rhododendrons; I 


would not take them now for a gift: the 
wise man plants his own roses, and gathers 
his own wild flowers, and follows his own 
heart's choice through this wayward world. 


Day-break, and May 16th upon the sand- 
hills of San Francisco. Low-lying fog-banks, 
gray and cold; damp road-ways wandering 
past rounded dunes ; ancient houses, weath- 
beaten, and fairly black with stains and de- 
cay ; thickets of rose-colored Malva trees, 
yellow lupines lining the new cuts along the 
cable roadway — ; the heart of the city lying 
asleep, far east in the broad valleys of the 
peninsula—such is the morning outlook. “At 
noon,” I say to myself, “I shall be in the 
redwoods.” Heavy shoes, plant-case of tin, 
tried companion of old, and lunch of the most 
frugal description——crackers and cheese, with-. 
out the cheese—-completed my additional 
preparations forthe day inthe woods.  Fish- 
ing tackle? Not this time, if you please, 
for we have far more important business on 
hand. (And it is going to be a hot day, and 
not a trout will rise to the most tempting of 
flies. ) 

There are two railroad stations in Marin 
County— Lagunitas and Camp Taylor—that 
lie in the midst of hills, and redwoods, and 
camps of foresters. People go there often 
enough : the trains at this season are load- 
ed down with picnic parties and excursions, 
though Fairfax station is perhaps the north- 
ern limit of the Sunday school celebrations. 
Camp Taylor is as nearly as possible thirty 
miles from San Francisco, or about as far 
away as the Alameda Canon is in the oppo- 
site direction, and yet it might be in another 
world, so different is its appearance. If one 
wants to know the unique position of San 
Francisco among the great citics of America, 
let him try the varied excursions possible 
within a radius of thirty miles from the 
foot of Market Street. Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Chicago, have noth- 
ing to compare with them, and New York is 
ahead only because of the vast investment 
of capital in places of summer resort—in- 
vestments so lavish that every dull ravine 
and gurgling brook and rocky isle, and bit 
of barren sea-sand has been made attractive. 
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These things will come all too soon in Cali- 
fornia. Meanwhile, those among us who love 
the woods as they are, can take the comfort 
of them while they last, unhewn and un- 
trampled. 

The hardest thing to do when one starts 
for a day in the woods, ts to find a com- 
panionable person to go with him. So 
many things are to be considered in this 
momentous decision. <A friend in good 
earnest he must be, and one, too, who ts in 
full sympathy with this rhododendron quest 
and all its motives If one cannot find such 
a companionship, it is far better to try it all 
alone, and be his own master. ‘Then he can 
creep down the wet base of the deepest 
canon, or climb laboriously to the summit of 
the bluest peak, without any more argument 
than his own freak and choice. Then he 
can follow his own scheme of exploration, 
his own beliefs concerning the habitat of 
_ various wild flowers, and nothing can dis- 
may him; and even his blunders will be 
fruitful of better woodscraft. Then he will 
notice each tree and bush and stone, each 
hill, outline, and landmark of value, and 
master another line in Nature's great book 
of magic. And, best of all, the treasures he 
brings home will be all his own, the captives 
of his own knife and trowel. Each plant 
and flower will be to him a record of an 
episode in the day’s wanderings. 

lor reasons such as these, the train that a 
little past nine o'clock in the morning rounded 
the cliff near the junction of San Geronimo 
and Lagunitas creeks, carried one searcher 
for rhododendrons,—and but one. It had 
fishermen in abundance—at least, they said 
with much rapture, and vast display of pisca- 


tory lore, that fishermen they were; but on 


the return trip, in the afternoon, they care- 
fully hid the symbols of their calling. It had 
Swiss dairymen, slow and stolid, and Portu- 
guese wood-choppers, and a few farmers 
with their families; and, of all incongruous 
things for the heart of the Marin Redwoods, 
Chinese vegetable peddlers with their onion- 
flavored baskets, huge and round, on the 
floor of the baggage-car. ‘The course this 
northward wandering train had followed was 
Vor, V.—40. 
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most serpentine; such turns and twists in 
so pleasantly situated hills seemed at first ab- 
surd. Here was a country that for miles 
could be tilled to the top of each slope ; but 
so contorted were the ravines, that bridges, 
tunnels, horse-shoe bends, and every sort of 
engineering contrivance followed in dizzy 
succession. If the hills were only higher, 
the result would be more picturesque than it 
is; but even now, many of the curves are 
worth a long journey to see. By the time 
ne reaches Lagunitas, we are really past the 
hills, and in the mountains 

Lagunitas Is a water-tank on a rock-mound 
in a deep ravine sloping north, and near the 
union of two other and still deeper ravines. 
Above it the hills rise, red and bush-clad, 
into a region of spruces; below it the bank 
descends to the wide stream, beautifully hid- 
den in blossoming shrubs ; and far beyond, 
to the east, are other hills, golden brown, 
mellowing in the June-like sunlight; while 
northward, where the trend of the broader 
ravines is, the dark slopes are gigantic in mag- 
nitude, and clothed in places with redwoods 
of considerable size, and with a tangled for- 
est of deciduous and evergreen growths. 
Blown over the top of the water-tank, and 
far down into the gulch, the white spray falls 
in rainbow-making showers, and keeps the 
hill-side green for many a rod. Purple asters, 
darker here than one finds elsewhere—al- 
most as dark, in fact, as those one gathers 
on the stony stairs of Western Massachusetts 
streams—grow on the narrow bank of the 
creek, beaten into close and glistening mats 
by the perpetual spray from the old water- 
tank. Sometime there will be a strawberry- 
bed here, and a rose garden, perhaps, and a 
fat station-master, sitting in the shade, and 
watching his peas grow, his cherries ripen. 
It will not be half as nice as my wild aster- 
bed, with its simplicity and its beautiful col- 
ors, which I wish an artist could see this 
minute, and would paint for the joy of mor- 
tals. Men of wealth often pay great prices 
for fine trees, and move them at enormous 
expense to set them in new gardens; ten 
thousand dollars an English nobleman once 
spent to transplant some fifty-foot elms — 
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but what would one not give to have some 
Brobdignagian spade pushed firmly beneath 
‘this whole knoll and slope, taking up fifty 
feet in depth, and all my wild asters, and the 
wild vines, and the madrojia bushes about 
them, to set them gently and safely in one’s 
own level valley-garden? 

The wise man who goes to the woods 
wears his oldest clothes, and if he has a 
close-fitting knit jacket and a soft felt hat, 
so much the better. If he has not, and the 
day is warm, and his plans of action exten- 
sive, perhaps he will do well to leave his 
coat, collar, and cuffs in some friendly cabin, 
and tie a hankerchief loosely about his neck, 
and thus, with as little of impedimenta as may 
be, ascend the long wooded ridges, for the 
sake of the glorious outlook there obtained. 
*T is but a blundering botanist who clings 
lazily close to the paths and roadways, for 
in such places the choicest flowers have been 
too often culled by other travelers, in years 
past, and so have been slowly forced to retire 
to more remote nooks. It is not in the deep- 
est forests that beautiful flowers grow, but in 
the openings and old clearings run to waste, 
and on the sunny slopes far above the trees ; 
and especially on rocky promontories, that 
project into the light and air from vast 
mountain masses, and are so steep and diffi- 
cult to ascend that a wild goat could hardly 
manage to cling to their naked precipices. 
There, untrampled by cattle, ungathered by 
human hand, rooting themselves and scat- 
tering their seeds more widely each year, the 
rarest of our native annuals grow, the best of 
our native bulbs are hidden. 

- There seems to be an instinct by virtue of 
which its possessor is able to find ‘rare 
flowers in forest or on hillside.” Just as a 
man with the spirit of Izaak Walton in his 
soul will find the best pool of the best trout 
stream in the country, so a man who has it 
in him will discover the very flower he wants, 
if it is anywhere in the region. The result 
of a multitude of minor observations extend- 
ing over a long period of years will have 
produced a delicacy of perception and a full- 
ness of knowledge regarding the habits and 
characteristics of the desired flowers, that 
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unconsciously enables the hunter to ignore 
false trails, and to seize every indication in 
soil or far-off growths on the hillside, of the 
True rosy-purple rhododen- 
drons, not the yellow-throated snow-petaled 
azaleas—though the latter are by many called 
rhododendrons — are the much _ longed-for 
objects of the present quest. The botanists 
recognize the close relationship of the two 
shrubs, and some of them even demur at the 
division of the genera; but the differences 
are sufficiently great to justify one’s opinion 
that our rhododendron is of the two the royal 
flower. Its true home is farther north, in 
the fastnesses of northern Sonoma, Mendo- 
cino, and Humboldt, far up in the giant 
redwoods that line the Noyo and Gualala. 
And it certainly is not abundant in any part 
of Marin County. For this reason the quest 
is from its beginning a very doubtful one. 
There may not be any in all this Lagunitas 
district—and if found, they may be out of 
bloom, for the season is far advanced, the 
slopes are golden brown already, and it is 
like July weather in these rocky hills. 

It is a land of wood-camps, this tract of 
territory ten miles square, that lies about the 
joining of the creeks San Geronimo and La- 
gunitas. A walk of five minutes from the 
spray-sprinkled old water-tank takes one to 
the midst of a clearing, about which are 
great stacks of cord-wood, shakes, and grape- 
vine stakes. Men are at work riving up the 
logs left from old camps of a score of years 
ago, and cutting down the “ second growth.” 
* Wood:slides” reach far up the yellow hills ; 
dusty teams driven by swarthy Portuguese 
stand in the road, and other Portuguese load 
the wagons. Qut of the doorway of a rude 
shanty brown-faced children look. Before 
the day’s ramble is done we shall find in these 
hills the remains of a dozen such camps, of 
old cabins slowly decaying, of ancient foot- 
logs thrown across torrents, of the confining 
boxes of cool mountain springs, of gardens 
run wild, where berry vines and peas and 
beans are choked with ten years’ growth of 
ferns. It is an old story in California, this 
desertion of old haunts, this decay of once- 
prosperous industries. Far up in the Sierras 
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some of the towns that were of old, lie sleep- 
ing and desolate ; the streets have once more 
become sheep-pastures ; the water, breaking 
loose from neglected mining ditches, flows 
unchecked, cutting new channels across town 
lots once held ‘tat San Francisco prices”’; 
and vines and trees grow gradually over every- 
thing, and Nature re-asserts her dominion. 
In like manner it has been with many of the 
redwood camps of California, except that, in 
their nature more evanescent than even a 
mining village, they leave still fewer traces 
of the past. Here is the huge redwood log 
spanning Lagunitas Creek fifty feet above its 
current, and deeply worn by the feet of chop- 
pers and mill-men. Cross it, and trace 
through the thicket the faint paths, and find 
the ruined walls, and see how little is left. 
In yonder hollow stump the axes of the 
choppers rested; close by that trickling stream 
their well-worn grindstone revolved ; against 
yonder tree they placed their pistol-target for 
Sunday afternoon shooting matches; by the 
roadside just at the curve their mail-box was 
nailed to an oak. ‘This deserted camp’s 
prime was so long ago, that rain and storm 
have swept it clean from decaying garments 
and refuse. Wild flowers bloom upon its 
floor, and birds nest overhead. It is buta 
nook in the woods, about which still linger 
the faint and not obnoxious signs of former 
human occupancy. 

Close by, the sound of a brook tempts 
one to seek it. It is hard to find, for several 
‘small cascades in the larger stream blend 
their sound with that of the hidden one, and 
masses of great ferns and clumps of lavender- 
hued ceanothus grow closely over every pos- 
sible outlet. Ah! here it is! a tiny brooklet, 
indeed, to make so much of a murmur; and 
ice-cold its drops are, and clear-hued beyond 
comparison. Right from the highest peak, 


down a narrow gulch, it descends impetuous- 


ly. Upward path there is none, and it seems 
as if no one had ever tried to make one, for 
such complete masses of undergrowth are 
rare in this region. Here is a bed of rushes 


that stand four feet high, and more; ferns 
whose fronds are so tall that a pair could be 
found that would meet above a doorway; 
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then a tangle of blackberry and wild raspber- 
ry, all white with bloom and red with ripen- 
ing fruit; then thickets of wild rose, very 
large and pink. Far up on the sunny slopes 
the wild roses are so much darker that they 
seem quite another species, and their tiny 
red buds are among the most beautiful of all 
the mountain treasures. But these pale, 
faint-hearted daughters of the hidden wood- 
thicket have few buds, and those are hard to 
find, and harder still to keep in safety for 
half a day, so frail and slender they are. 
Like the buttercups of New England, they 
wither in an hour. Far up on the banks, 
growing from soft beds of fallen leaves, the 
beautiful pink lily, the Clintonia, holds up 
its clusters of slender tubes. It is a little 
late for perfect flowers, and very gently one 
must gather them, or they will fall to pieces. 
Already the seed pods show on some stems, 
and soon will assume that rich blue color 
that makes them so handsome in later sum- 
mer. It looks like a wild allium, but it ts 
not; the plant is a true lily, and has a very 
beautiful leaf. ‘The Humboldt lily will not 
be in bloom for a few weeks yet, though its 
rank stems are already shooting forth, and 
nearing the gleam of the reddish bud. 
There are no rhododendrons along the 
narrow gulch, though our plant case is crowd- 
ed with lesser blossoms of the ravine. Up- 
ward we go, until the summit of the ridge a 
mile distant is neared. Here are clearings 
and plenty of plant growth; anemones, 
columbines, pedicularis, little oxalises at the 
roots of the trees, and yellow-flowered 
echeverias clinging to the steep sides of high 
rocks. The orange-colored erysimums flame 
out at intervals on the almost treeless south- 
ern exposure of the ridge. Numerous stems 
of cyclobothras show that the hill-side has 
been unusually crowded with their pictur- 
esque bells, but that was two months ago, in 
the time of trilliums and fritillarias. The 
best thing for one to do is evidently to search 
in some far off ravine, where the woods are 
thicker, and the growth more varied; for as 
yet, not a leaf of the wished-for shrub has 
been discovered. Back, then, let us go to 
the wood-camps; and then like the pioneers 
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of Aryan blood, westward. There are four 
hours left before the train returns, and how 
much-one may do in four hours if the fates 
be not unfriendly; in far less measure of 
time the tides of empire-changing battles 
have been turned—nay, indeed, how foolish 
it were to slacken our search, or allow our- 
selves to feel doubtful of the result until the 
smoke of the approaching train is heavy in 
the cafion, the roar of its coming loud against 
the echoing hills, the hand of its brakeman 
heavy on the iron wheel of each car! Even 
then, there be other trains, and coming days, 
too; if one had reasonable evidence that 
rhododendrons were truly a-bloom some- 
-where here—anywhere within ten miles let 
us say—it were the part of wisdom, not of 
foolishness, to camp out in some deserted 
cabin of wood-choppers, and build a fire 
in the long deserted fire-place, and. take 
one’s supper and breakfast from the trout- 
streams. 

Thus meditating, I chose an old wood- 
trail, leading west in a winding track, and 


followed it for hours, making occasional de- 


tours north and south, and scanning all the 
ravines and slopes. Sign of human occupa- 
tion there was none, nor al! that afternoon 
did any living creature cross my path. I 
saw a green water snake, graceful and bright- 
eyed, swimming over a pool in the stream ; 
flocks of quail rose whirring and swift-winged 
as pebbles from a David’s sling; but no 
cattle browsed in the wood-paths, no sheep 
nibbled among the sharp stones, and animal 
life seemed nearly absent from the region. 


Three miles west, and the ascent grew diffi- 


cult and almost impossible at times by reason 
of the dense undergrowth. One climbed 
only with painful toil from opening to open- 
ing. The natural slope of the mountain was 
so abrupt that often the outstretched hand, 
as one stood upright, touched the wall-like 
bank. The red shale slipped under foot, 
and now and then I slid downward despite 
my best efforts, and lost five or ten feet be- 
fore a grasp upon some friendly bush pre- 
vented further descent. Then came a belt 
of long-fallen trees, so brittle that one could 
not walk over them, for the decayed branches 
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would break, and let him slip through to the 
ground with stiff, hard, thorny branchlets 
about his face, and rank growths of wild 


roses and blackberries as high as his head. 


Through, under, and over this cheveux-de-frise 
that in its prime would have made an army 
hesitate, | was compelled to proceed for more 
than half an hour. Next came a belt of fine 
fir trees, then oaks and chaparral, then a bar- 
ren sweep upward towards the sky, then a 
view that was glorious payment for the climb. 
Tamalpais, Mount Diablo, the Santa Rosa 
Valley, the gray peaks beyond, hints of 


Sonoma, Napa, and Solano, the bays north- 


ward, the heather-like purple of the heights 
of northern Marin—and westward, under a 
sea of shining cloud, more than hints of the 
silver gleam of the ocean that Balboa saw 
and Drake swept with (Queen Elizabeth’s 
cannon England’s Spaniard-defying 
flag What realms yet young lie about its 
mighty shores; what nations whose history 
is lost in the mists of the past! The story of 
Moneéacht-Ape, the Yazoo chief, of whose 
journey across the continent about the year 
1700, Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis has 
written in a paper read before the American 
Antiquarian Society last year, comes to mind 
as one looks westward from this height. It 
was upon the coasts of Oregon, not of Call- 
fornia,that Moncacht-Ape found the *‘beard- 
ed white men” who, as M. de (uatrefages 
thinks, came from the isles of Japan; but it 
is easy to believe that many an unrecorded 
voyage has been made along this rugged 
coast by adventurous Orientals. Reports of 
French explorers among the Sioux of the 
upper Mississippi, in 1716 and 1720, speak of 
Indian tales that “ by the Sea of the West” 
are bearded men with caps, and they * col- 
lect gold-dust on the edge of the sea.” 

But is high time to return to the weather- 
beaten water-tank by Lagunitas Creek, if the 
afternoon train is to be taken, and as yet no 
azaleas, no rhododendrons, have gladdened 
our eyes in all this ascent. Surely it is time 


to be discouraged, or rather, to speak. more 
wisely, this is a fitting opportunity for a large 
use of Mark ‘Tapley’s most desirable philos- 
ophy. 


Therefore, let us be jolly, and eat 
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our last cracker, and empty our water-bottle, 
and drink without envy to the health of the 
man, whoever he may be, that first found a 
rhododendron. Let us content ourselves 
with the happy thought that, hid by the 
spring, near Lagunitas Station, cool and 
moist and fresh, are whole armfuls of flow- 
ers we have already gathered, and that we 
shall not go home empty-handed. Like the 
ideal philosopher of the Hindoo sage, we have 
“wandered alone like a rhinosceros” all 
day, and we are master of circumstances, by 
Carlyle’s simple formula of reducing our de- 
nominator of personal desires. We have 
had a long day’s large measure of healthy, 
out-door delight, and it is sufficient. 

So turn eastward, and hasten, for the time 
is Short, still keeping a careful watch of the 
woods, hope, as ever, dormant in the heart, 
ready to spring full flowered at a sign. 
At last we near the last bend of the stream, 
and catch a glimpse of the railroad track. 
Ah! how dark and close is yonder nest of 
shrubs on the hill! Let us climb nearer, 
though it cost us the loss of the train. ‘They 
are surely rhododendrons. Yes! I know 
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the leaves, the growth, the dark stems; but 
no flowers are here, though a month ago 
there must have been an abundance, and if 
it were not such poor soil there would be 
still. I only find, after long search, the faint, 
fragrant, and fading purple petals of one 
flower, just fallen to the ground. The rho- 
dodendron quest has ended in a withered 
flower. But has it, after all, when there ts 
another spring-tide coming on, and another 
season of blossoms next year? I shall find 
my rhododendrons still some day. 

Last trophy from the hills, latest discov- 
ery, just as the engine is whistling far down 
the gorge, I find azaleas in a thicket by the 
stream, hid so well that one might have 
passed by a dozen times and not have sus- 
pected their nearness. ‘They were countless, 
and in their prime of snowy and golden 
magnificence. ‘The breath of them was like 
the sound of a violin played by a master. 
One could afford to be glad that he had not 
found them sooner, else perhaps he might 
not have valued them so much; else, cer- 
tainly, he would not have climbed so far, and 
crowded so much into one day’s wanderings. 

Charles Howard Shinn. 


“JOE THE MARINE.” 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—1857. 


Tue business of the day was over. All 
the orders from “ the mountains” brought in 
by the Trinity mail carrier, who had gallop- 
ed across the plaza at noon, as though that 
gait were the only one the government al- 
lowed or he indulged, had been laid out and 
billed. The trusty Jenkins had put up the 
ordered supplies in packages of approximate 
weight ready for the pack-train that would 
leave in the early morning. ‘The unsuspect- 
ing mule, that by noon of the following day 
would be groaning under side-packs of a 
hundred and fifty pounds of flour each, and 
a top-spack of boots from Philadelphia, or 
crackers from Boston, was sequestering him- 
self in the brush thicket of Colonel Monroe’s 


ranch to avoid the embarrassing attention of 
a horde of hungry mosquitoes. 

John Howard had closed the ledger of 
Wallace & Worthington, with the sense of 
complacent virtue that rewards a book-keep- 
er who is up with his posting. He sighed 
when he thought of the dinner that awaited 
him at the “American Hotel.” He knew 
from trying experience in just what tones the 
landlord’s daughter would warble in his ear 
the well-worn formula: “ Roast beef, roast 
pork, corned beef, corned pork”; and the 
taste of the dried apple pies that apparently 
constituted “ Ah Sam’s ” entire stock in trade 
in the matter of dessert was not prospectively 
pleasant. But he put aside the fond mem- 
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ory of home cooking, as sojourners must, 
and locking the door, obeyed the summons 
of the unmusical bell that had just taken its 
last turn for the day through the hall and 
out at the front door of the principal hotel 
in the thriving town of Harmony. 

It was but a block from the two-storied, 
double-piazzaed public-house to the * general 
merchandise emporium” of Howard’s em- 
ployers, the two imposing structures facing 
opposite sides of the plaza. On his way he 
stopped, as was his wont, for his bosom 
friend, Bert Webster, editor of the ‘ West- 
ern Civilizer,” and together they caursed 
their way, mounting the sidewalks of varied 
grades in front of the stores on the north 
side, and following the parallel planks that 
intervened. 

They were well across the square when 
they were confronted by the stalwart form of 
“Joe the Marine,” sometime (as was report- 
ed) of Her Majesty’s service, now proprie- 
tor of a seventeen-mule train running to and 
from the Klamath. 

Joe was rising of six feet, as straight as a 
redwood, sunburnt, and grizzled as to beard, 
and roughly clad. His antecedents were 
unknown. His name shared the general 
mystery that enveloped him. He was known 
far and near as “ Joe the Marine”; on the 
decorous pages of Howard’s clean ledger, 
his account ran in the name of Joseph Ash; 
while to the postmaster alone he had en- 
trusted in the strictest confidence his true 
name, and from him received with consider- 
able regularity letters bearing an English 
post-mark, addressed to James Ashhurst, 
Esq. Of his past he never spoke, and if 
any romance lingered in his memory, it was 
deep-hidden. 

His life was irregularly regular. He va- 
ried the usual monotony of a packer’s voca- 
tion by being alternately sober and drunk, 
the latter condition being reserved for the 
period elapsing between the time when his 
empty train came jingling into town, headed 
for the corral adjoining the store of Wallace 
& Worthington, and when, a few days later, 
the heavily burdened beasts passed out, fol- 
lowing the bell-boy, and followed by their 
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sobering owner and his two native Califor- 
nian packers. 

As Joe approached the young men, it was 
evident that he was drunk, as was his custom 
of an afternoon — not obstreperously or stu- 
pidly so, but after the manner of the tradt- 
tional lord. 

* Boys,” he called, ‘Show are ye? I’m 
glad to meet gen’l’men. I'm alittle off my- 
self, but I’m not so b’iled drunk that I don’t 
know a gen’l’man when I see him.” 

“Why, Joe,” interposed Howard, vainly 
hoping to check the unwelcome conversation. 


“T thought your ‘time’ was over, and that 


you were all straight for the morning. You 
remember, I suppose, that your load is ready, 
and that we expect to turn you out bright 
and early.” 

“QO, that'll be all right,” replied Joe. 
“Don’t you fret about tomorrow. ‘Tomor- 
row’s a fool. Don’t you know, young man, 
that when old Joe ’tends to business, he 
‘tends to business, but when he drowns his 
sorrows in the flowing bowl, he ducks ’em 
clean down.” 

“ But, Joe,” Howard said, “why do you 
throw yourself away like this? You are too 
good a man to do it. Why don’t you stand 
up against such a weakness ?” 

**Now, Howard, my boy,” replied Joe, 
placing his hand affectionately on the young 
man’s shoulder, “I like you, but don't you 
preach tome. It’s no use. Use meas an 
awful example, if you want to, but don’t fancy 
you can bail a sinking ship with a tin cup. 
You know a good deal, but you don’t know 
everything. As Will Shakespeare, or one 
of his ghosts, remarks: ‘I could a tale un- 
fold’ ; but don’t be alarmed—I’ll not. Life 
is short and your dinner’s getting cold, and 
Webster, there, has an inside scowl that he is 
too polite to hang on his outer wall. Go to 
your banquet, and forget you ever saw old 
Joe. I'll be straight as a string in the morn- 
ing.” 

Glad to escape, they accepted the hearty 
hand shake that accompanied his “Good 
bye, boys,” and hurried to their cold and 
soupless meal. 

** Why is it,” remarked Howard at dinner, 
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“that you cannot cut such a man in such a 
condition. Disgusting as: he is, I could not 
hurt his feelings by declining to speak to 
him—could you?” 

“No,” replied Webster, could net, and 
I believe it is because he gs ‘such a man’; 
the ‘such a man’ outweighs the ‘ such a con- 
dition.’ Now, when Colonel Popper drops 
in at the office with inebriated cordiality, I 
feel like breaking his much-collared neck, 
and am quite sure I never spare his feelings ; 
but this rough, bare-breasted, miserable pack- 
er, if he is not a gentleman ora hero, inspires 
you with the feeling that he may have been, 
or yet may be. It must be quality, being, 
that ineffable, indescribable something that 
exercises the charm we cannot account 
for. 

“You have put it truly, I think,” said 
Howard. ‘TI have the same feeling about 
Joe. Iwish you could get his story, and 
write it up. I feel there is a hidden ro- 
mance in the poor old fellow. There is cer- 
tainly nothing inspiring in what we see, but 
he has the faculty of compelling surmise, and 
I like him drunk better than some good men 
I know who are very sober.” 

At six o'clock the next morning Willie 
Monroe, the postmaster’s son, riding his 
black pony, turned into the store corral the 
pack-train of “ Joe the Marine.” It consisted 
of a spotted mare of “ cayuse” stock, with 
a clanking brass bell fastened to her neck, 
and seventeen loyal mules, ready to follow 
her to suffering or to death. 

The friskiness following a two days’ run 
in Colonel Monroe’s generous pasture was 
short-lived. José and Gregorio soon had 
them saddled, and then one by one they 
were brought to the stoop where the freight 
was laid out, and the grievous burdens, by 
dint of much crossing and recrossing and 
laborious pulling of ropes, were lashed into 
place. And then there was a pause, for the 
“boss” had not yet put in an appearance. 
The train was ready to go, but José had had 
no orders to start, and impatiently awaited 
the coming of the erratic Joe. He finally 
sauntered through the store, and spoke to 
Howard in the office. | 
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“You not see Joe this morning, Mr. How- 
ard ?” 

‘‘No, José; I haven’t seen him since din- 
ner-time yesterday ; are you all ready to 
start ?” 

“QO, yes; I been ready half an hour. 
Some them mule lay down all over that cor- 
ral. I no like it.” 

“ Have you been over to Walsh’s saloon ?” 

Yes; I been therethree time. They not 
see him since two hour ago. He take one 
drink, no more.” 

“Did you try Aleck’s?” 

“Yes, I go there, too, but he no been 
there. I think he asleep somewhere.” 

* You can not go without him ?” 

“Oh, no; he boss, he no tell me go. He 
stand it, I can”—and José showed his fine 
teeth—“ but it mighty rough on them mule.” 

An hour before, Mrs. Monroe, just through 
breakfast, had been surprised by a knock at 
her front door, and, answering it in person, 
was again surprised to find her door-way ex- 
tensively filled with the imposing figure of 
‘* Joe the. Marine.” She knew him as one 
of the many characters of the region, but 
never before had been honored by a call. 
She had only opportunity to give a mildly 
interrogatory glance, before he lifted his hat 
in a most respectful manner, and said: 

“T hope you'll excuse me, Madam, but I 
want to speak to you a minute.” 

She asked him in, and placed a comfort- 
able rocking chair, into which he sank with 
a weary alr. 

“Ifthe Colonel were home,” remarked her 
caller, “I wouldn’t bother you—the Colonel 
and I understand one another—~but he’s in 
the mountains, you know, and I was afraid 
Willie was too young totake it all in. I sup- 
pose you know that my name ts James Ash- 
hurst, and I think you and the Colonel and 
Willie are the only three people in this coun- 
try that do. I never took any false name, 
but the boys called me Joe in the early days 
because there were two other Jims in our 
camp ; and one day an old fellow soldier met 
me and called me, as he used to, “ Ash,” 
and “ Ash” I’ve been ever since.” 

Joe was evidently in a talkative mood, and 
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although busy Mrs. Monroe knew she was 
needed in the kitchen, she was too kind and 
tender-hearted to excuse herself. She smiled 
sympathetically, and said: “I’m sorry my 
husband isn’t at home, but if I can help you 
in any way, I’m sure I should be glad to.” 

“Thank you, Madam,” replied Joe. ‘I 
will tell you what I want the Colonel to do, 
or Willie, if his father is away. He knows 
that I have a daughter at home who writes 
tu me now and then, and that I’d rather die 
than have her know what a wreck of a man 
Iam. I’m afraid there’s trouble ahead. I 
feel as if she were going to find me out. 
She gets more anxious to see me. It’s many, 
many years since I held her in my arms. 
She begs to know all about me. Now, I 
have to fool her, of course, and I’m afraid 
she'll take a notion to write to the post- 
master to ask about me, and I want to beg 
the Colonel nottolet her know. She thinks 
I’m good and strong; but you know, and 
God knows, how wicked and weak I am. If 
I can help it, she shall never feel disgraced 
by her father, and I want you to help me.” 

The tears stood in the listener’s eyes, and 
she felt grateful for a call from the cook. 
She promised to keep his secret, and asked 
to be excused for a moment. When, after 
settling with quick decision the domestic 
questions awaiting her, she returned to her 
interesting visitor, she was surprised to see 
that his head had fallen forward on his breast, 
and that he was fast asleep. The night’s 
misuse, the unaccustomed confinement of 
walls, and the effort at sobriety, had com- 
bined to bring sleep, and it was profound 
and promising. 

Mrs. Monroe, kind soul, stole gently from 
the room and left him there. Half an hour 
later, Willie came in from the office and hap- 
pened to remark that *f Joe the Marine” was 
missing. José didn’t know what to do, but 
had about concluded to unpack. 

Mrs. Monroe had forgotten the occupant 
of her parlor, and now dispatched Willie to 
.Mr. Howard, who was the one man in town 
to whom every one turned in trouble, with the 
information desired by the distracted José. 
Howard came, his face in a contest be- 
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tween amusement and indignation, and soon 
emerged arm in arm with the abashed packer, 
who slowly awoke to the situation, and after 
helping up the prostrate mules, mounted his 
own little pet, and, with a downcast head and 
an aching heart, followed the dejected little 
band out of the corral and up the street that 
led to the Mad River road. 


A WEEK had passed since the departure of 
the pack-train ; the fog had lifted from the 
bay, disclosing to the group gathered on the 
highest knoll on the plaza the little steam- 
boat, * Lucy Ann,” approaching the end of 
the wharf which stretched into the broad but 
shallow bay till it tapped a navigable slough. 
Ordinarily, her coming and going excited lit- 
tle interest, but once in ten days she brought 
the mail and passengers landed at the coun- 
ty-seat across the bay by the ocean steamer 
from San Francisco. ‘The steamer’s gun, as 
she reached the bar the night before, had 
sent a thrill of excitement and expectancy to 
the entire bay population, and now business 
was entirely suspended that all might gather 
at the post office for ten days’ later news 
from the outer world. 

To the watchers in Harmony, the platform 
car, drawn by a single horse over the pier 
nearly two miles long (the pioneer railroad 
in California), seemed to move very slowly. 
But all things have an end, especially piers, 
and at length the end of this was reached. 

The greater part of the group followed the 
mail bag toward the post office, that no time 
might be lost ; those that remained noticed 
among the few local travelers alighting at 
the depot, one person evidently from the 
steamer. .\ young woman, of tidy appear- 
ance as to garb, and modest yet self-reliant 
manner, stepped from the car, and cast a 
quick glance of disappointment that no ho- 
tel runner sought her patronage. She turned 
to the driver and asked him it he could kind- 
ly direct her to the best public house. He, 
in reply, called aloud to Dr. Ball, who was 
following at the rear of the mail-bag proces- 
sion. 

The doctor retraced his steps, and was 
told that a young lady wished to stop at his 
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house. He turned to the pleasing stranger 
and said : | 


‘Shall I accompany you to the hotel? It 
it is but a block away. We do not sport a 
carriage.” 

“Oh; thank you, I am well able to walk. 
And the trunk—will that be sent?” 

see to that. ‘Tommy comes over 
with the wheel-barrow. You must begin to 
realize that you are pretty well into the 
woods.” 

“Well, yes, it is suggested ; but I doubt 
not I shall like it very well. Am I to un- 
derstand that you are the proprietor of the 
hotel ?” 

“At your service,” replied the doctor. 
“Tt is one of the drawbacks of a healthful 
climate that a physician cannot rely for sup- 
port upon his practice alone.” 

They were well to the rise on the plaza 
where the graceful flag-staff lifted aloft its 
hundred feet, and patiently bore a structure 
of tin, traditionally said to represent the cap 
of the Goddess of Liberty. ‘The observant 
eye of the fair stranger followed its delicate 
taper with admiration. 

“Whata beautiful stick ! 
none such in our country.” 

Then pausing to gaze at the lovely bay, 
with its distant wooded shores and dim out- 
lines of the more remote hills, she exclaimed, 
“What a charming scene! 
and lovely the water, and” —as she turned to 
the redwoods skirting the town—*“ how grand 
and solemn your woods! It ts all very de- 
lightful to me. You cannot know how glad 
I am to be here.” 

Upon reaching the hotel she responded 
to the doctor’s invitation to register, writing 
with firmness and grace, ‘* Edith Ashhurst, 
England.” ‘lhe doctor showed her to the 
best room in the house (separated from the 
next best room by a cotton cloth partition, 
elaborately papered), and despatched Tom- 
my for her trunk. 

Mrs. Ball soon came to her with a hearty 
Western welcome. Muss Ashhurst, recog- 
nizing her good feeling, could withhold her 
burning anxiety no longer; she took her 
hand and spoke quickly : 
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“TI hope you will pardon me if I am 
abrupt; but I have travelled many thousand 
miles with an absorbing purpose, and I 
must learn at once if the end is reached. 
Have you lived here long, Mrs. Ball?” 

Five years,” the landlady replied. 

“Then you must know my father,” said 
the agitated girl. 

“Your father? No, I don’t know any 
one here of your name. I never remember 
hearing it before,” replied Mrs. Ball, with a 
troubled look. 

Miss Ashhurst drew from her bosom a 
well-worn letter and scrutinized the envelope. 

“Is not this Harmony? Can there be 
another one? Qh, no, for this stamp has 
H. B., and it surely stands for your beauti- 
ful bay. How can it be that in so smalla 
se‘ilement you do not know every soul, at 
least by name ?” 

The young woman, pale from disap- 
pvlntment, sank into a chair, and _ scarcely 
restrained her tears. 

“I’m sorry I don’t know him, but he 
might be here, nevertheless. If Colonel 
Monroe were here, I think he might help 
you. He has been here from the very first, 
and being postmaster, he knows everybody. 
I will run over and see Mrs. Monroe or Wil- 
lie; they may know.” 

**(), thank you; you are very kind. I re- 
gret giving you so much trouble, but I can- 
not refuse your offer.” 

When Mrs. Ball confronted the postmas- 
ter’s wife with the momentous question, that 
worthy woman was visibly disturbed and 
somewhat incoherent. Her New England 
conscientiousness, heritage of a line of Purt- 
tans reaching to the Mayflower, would have 
forced her to burn at the stake before the 
whitest of lies should pass her lips; but her 
promise to “the Marine”-——how did that 
leave her? She could not tell the truth 
without breaking her word. She felt as 
though her tongue was bound (as young 
Webster would say) “hand and foot,” and 
she could not commit herself. In this dilem- 
ma she naturally thought of Howard, and 
turning to her astonished neighbor faltered 
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“T hope you will excuse me, but I really 
don’t know what to say to you, or how to say 
it. I’m not at liberty to tell you what I 
know, but I can’t bear to have you go back 
to that poor young woman without knowing. 
Can you wait till I send for John Howard? 
He will know how to get us out of our trou- 
ble.” 
Mrs. Ball gladly waited, and Willie soon 
returned with the puzzled but level-headed 
young man. Mrs. Monroe took him to 
another room, and told him first the secret 
of Joe’s true name, then his fears and his 
solemn charge, and lastly the near-at-hand 
complication and its far-reaching .conse- 
quences. 
The good fellow’s head fairly reeled with 
the difficulties and the necessity of immedi- 
ate action; but with a mind accustomed to 
grapple with complicated questions, and the 
habit of reducing them to order and of act- 
ing promptly on the best judgment he could 
form, he soon saw his course. 
Returning to Mrs. Ball, who was becoming 
impatient as she thought of the painful sus- 
pense to which her guest was being subjected, 
he quickly unfolded his plan. The secret 
of Ashhurst’s identity must be kept close. 
He must tell Webster, for he would need his 
counsel and advice. Mrs. Ball must assure 
Miss Ashhurst that her father was known 
and was well. She might say that he spent 
most of his time in the mountains, where he 
had business interests, coming only occasion- 
ally to town; and that as he stopped: with 
friends and never put up at the hotel (which 
was true), she had never met him. ‘That if 
Miss Ashhurst wished, Mr. Howard, who 
knew her father and was counted his friend, 
would call upon her that evening. ‘The les- 
son fixed in her memory, Mrs. Ball sped 
back to relieve the young woman who had 
so suddenly won her sympathy and regard, 
while Howard went to his work, with a mind, 
it 1s feared, principally occupied in perfecting 
his plans for giving comfort to the young 
woman, by preserving the high ideal she had 
formed of her father, while giving her such 
information concerning him as she might 
reasonably expect. 
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In the light of what he had just learned, 
he re-read with much interest an extract from 
a letter received by the steamer’s mail from 
his sister, who had just returned to her San 
Francisco home from a visit to ‘‘ the States,” 
as our Eastern territory was then called. She 
wrote : 

““We made the acquaintance of just the /ovelfest 
young woman on the steamer ; she was English but 
very, very nice. She was traveling alone, and she 
did not tell us why, but it seemed perfectly proper in 
her. She had the most ladylike manners, and the 
finest, brownest eyes I ever saw. She was intelligent 
and well educated, but very modest about it; serious 
enough to be a companion to mother, and yet so 
lively as to keep us girls in good spirits in spite of 
seasickness. Mother urged her to make our house her 
home while in the city, but she declined in the most 
delicate manner, and we parted with real regret. We 
extorted a promise that at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity she would make us a long visit. I forgot to 
say that her name was Edith Ashhurst—but that 
doesn’t interest you, as you never saw her and _ prob- 
ably never will. If you should, and didn’t fall in 
love with her on the spot, | would disown you as a 
brother.” 

When Howard stopped for his friend and 
dinner companion, he had not determined 
how to proceed, and concluded to wait till 
their accustomed after-dinner stroll before 
he took him into hisconfidence. ‘The temp- 
tation to gaze at the unusual spectacle of a 
comely young woman at the hotel table was 
severe, and it took all the skill and discre- 
tion the young men could command to keep 
their glances within the furtive and accident- 
al bounds permitted by good breeding. When 
they left the hotel and started toward the 
hill back of the town, Bert impulsively ex- 
claimed : 

“In the name of all the graces and god- 
desses who is she ?” 

“She is a dear friend of my sister’s, and 
the daughter of a man who admires me im- 
mensely,” replied Howard. 

“What! and you do not speak to her? 
Riddle me no riddles, but unbend at once.” 

“Bert, this is a serious matter, and I want 
your wisest counsel. That brave and lovely 


creature, who has traveled from the middle 
of England to this jumping-off-place of crea- 
tion to find her father, is the daughter of — 
‘Joe the Marine. 
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“By the great horn spoon, are you mad ? 
You are not joking, I can surely see. If this is 
true, tell me the story and how you learned it.” 
Howard told his friend all he knew, and 
long and earnest was the conference that fol- 
lowed. 

An hour later, Howard sent up his card 
by Mrs. Ball, and was promptly invited to 
join the ladies. 

Upon introduction, Miss Ashhurst frankly 
offered her hand, and cordially expressed the 
pleasure it gave her to meet a friend of her 
dear father’s. 

Howard had thought of referring to his 
mother and sisters, but something restrained 
him. He suddenly felt that he preferred to 
make her acquaintance unaided. He as- 
sured her of the satisfaction it gave him to 
relieve her of her great anxiety, and of his 
desire to do all in his power to make her 
waiting days pleasant. 

“(Can you tell me when father will be 
here ?” the girl tremulously inquired. 

“If nothing happens to interfere with his 
plans, he will arrive a week from tomorrow,” 
replied Howard. “ He is very methodical 
in his appointments, and rarely varies from 
the time he sets.” 

“Can it be that in seven short days I shall 
see my father!” Her musing gave way to 
radiance as she added: .“I am so Happy, 
and I believe the more so that at first dis- 
appointment seemed so near. When you told 


me, Mrs. Ball, that you knew no one by my 


name, I felt that the world was at an end. 
How remarkable,” she continued, turning to 
Howard, “that Mrs. Ball never met my 
father, and did not know of him.” 

“Tt must seem strange,” replied the cour- 
ageous young man, ‘ but your father is very 
reticent, making few acquaintances save in 
the way of business. Old Californians, you 
know, who have lived for years without 
ladies’ society, do not readily form anew the 
social habit.” 

“T shall hope to reform that altogether,” 
said Miss Ashhurst with asmile. ‘ He must 
needs be a good father to forgive my way- 
wardness in coming to him without permis- 
sion—but I feel that he will. I think,” she 
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continued, musingly, “that reticence must 
be a strong characteristic of papa. He speaks 
very little of himself in his letters. He has 
been very kind in sending me money, and 
always expressed a fondness for me; but I 
know absolutely nothing of him. I do not 
even know in what business he is engaged.” 

She looked questioningly at Howard, who 
inwardly quaked, but preserved a calm ex- 
terior and promptly replied, 

=) He has interests in the mines, and 1s 
also engaged in the forwarding business. 
The supplies for the miners, you must know, 
are all carried from the sea-board, and your 
father takes contracts for transportation.” 

Mrs. Ball fancied she was called, and 
stepped into the hall a moment, but soon 
after returned. 

“ Indeed !” remarked Miss Ashhurst. ‘I 
knowthat in England contractors often amass 
large fortunes. I hope my father may yet 
be wealthy—not for my sake,” she quickly 
added, “but I should like to travel with him, 
and to feel that his declining years will be 
without want.” 

Howard made a long call, and cheerfully 
accepted a hearty invitation to call again. 
He went at once to Webster’s room and they 
perfected their plans for the week’s campaign. 
Webster’s sister, a school teacher in the vil- 
lage, would call on her the next day. The 
following day, Saturday, there should be a 
picnic among the maples on Fresh-water 
Creek, with fried trout fresh from the stream. 
Sunday, church of course. and, if she proved 
not too strait-laced, a walk to the charming 
rosé-garden of General Barton. And so on, 
till the terrible day when “ Joe the Marine” 
would follow his seventeen mules across the 
plaza. 

Miss Ashhurst accepted their well-planned 
hospitalities in the frankest manner, and did 
not need to feign any pleasure as the events 
came. She entered into their sports with 
unrestrained satisfaction, and found every 
new experience a charming surprise. Her 


spirits were high, and if when alone those 
who knew the threatened cloud were serious 
and sometimes dejected, with her they could 
but be happy and hopeful. 
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It was Wednesday night ; the friends had 
been to the choir rehearsal at Judge Wilson’s. 
For the first time, Howard had escorted her 
alone. ‘the moon was brightly shining, 
throwing a golden path across the placid 
bay, and lighting up the somber shadows of 
the bordering woods. Miss Ashhurst was 
quiet and preoccupied, and not responsive 
to Howard's advances in the line of conver- 
sation. At last she lifted her head, and 
turned to her companion. 

‘Mr. Howard,” she said, “ you have been 
very kind to me. I feel that my father trusts 
you, and,” falteringly, “I trust you. There 
‘are some things that I feel 1 ought to tell 
you. Will you bear with me, if I intrude 
upon you family affairs that may not interest 
you, but which I feel that you have a right 
to know ?” 

_**My dear Miss Ashhurst, I should be very 
glad to listen to anything you choose to con- 
fide to me. I am more interested in you— 
your father | Howard’s 


than I can tell.” 
ready wit enabled him to recover himself, 
when he felt that the situation and his beating 
heart were luring him to dangerous ground, 

“T have not told you,” quietly said the 
young wornan at his side, ‘“‘that I have nev- 
er seen my tather—that is, since I was old 
enough to have a memory. I do not feel 
sure that I ought to tell you my father’s 
story. He has never told you, but some- 
thing impels me to. It may be only a wo- 
man’s weakness that seeks to divide the bur- 
den of a heavy secret, but I feel that you 
will understand and appreciate my father 
better if I tell you, and will be able to help 
him to fall into the new life I shall try to 
make for him.” 

“I thank you for your confidence,” said 
Howard fervently, “it shall be always de- 
served.” 

_ “ Twenty-five years ago,” began Miss Ash- 
hurst, ““my father was a subaltern officer, 
stationed at a quiet English town in West- 
moreland. He fell in love with my mother, 
the daughter of a well-to-do farmer, and she 
loved him. Her parents favored another 


suitor—a young doctor of excellent charac- 
ter, whom my mother greatly respected but 
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did not love. They refused their consent to 
her union with father, and disinherited her 
when it took place. 

“The young soldier and his fond wife were 
very happy, notwithstanding. Father, from 
mother’s accounts, was a sunny-tempered, al- 
most jovial man, and mother was a gentle, 
trusting, fond, and hopeful wife. When I 
was four years old, my father’s command 
was ordered to India. _ For two years letters 
came regularly ; then came the campaign in 
Afghanistan, and at last that terrible event, 
the slaughter in Khyber Pass, when 16,000 
soldiers fell by the sword. My father’s regi- 
ment was annihilated ; it was reported that 
not a soul survived. ‘This was in 1842. The 
years that followed were full of heavy trial, 
not the worst of which was our poverty. But 
my dear mother, hoping against hope, kept 
up the struggle. Six years passed slowly by, 
and my mother was forced to own that there 
was no ground forhope. Weary and lonely, 
anxious for my future, who could blame her 
that she at last vielded to the patient but fer- 
vent suit of her old lover, and became the 
wife of kind-hearted Dr. Thorne ? 

“My father, wounded and a prisoner, was 
taken to the remote borders of the country, 
near Khorassan, and had no opportunity of 
communication or escape. It was seven 
years before another. British army marched 
through the Khyber Pass, and.again subju- 
gated the Afghan tribes. My father, when 
rescued, without revealing his name or rank, 
returned to England. He sought a former 
bosom friend, a solicitor, to learn of his fam- 
ily. The harrowing intelligence, added to 
his long imprisonment, brought him to the 
borders of distraction. Indeed, I fear his 
mind has been in some degree unsettled 
since that dreadful day. 

“With his friend’s help, he left for the 
new world, seeking at once the point most 
remote from those he loved but must not 
see. All these years my father has faith- 
fully corresponded with his friend, and regu- 
larly sent money to be invested for us against 
our possible need. We, poor, unsuspecting, 
happy souls, comfortably provided for, and 
tenderly loved, had almost forgotten the 
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early grief. My father was statedly informed 
of our welfare—mournful satisfaction, it must 
have been, that only through his silent suf- 
fering could we be blessed. 

‘“A year ago my mother died, and then 
the secret of my father’s life was revealed to 
me. I urged him at once tocome to me, but 
he replied that he could not. He would not 
have my mother’s name made public talk. 
No taint of disgrace (though it were inno- 
cent) should come to her memory. I then 
proposed to come to him, but he always and 
strongly discouraged it, though his reasons 
were never quite satisfactory to me. He 
seemed to consider my good rather than his 
pleasure, and feared that in such a country 
I should be lonely. He certainly exagger- 
ated the roughness of life here, and gave me 
not the slightest encouragement to come. | 
dared not ask him directly for permission, 
for fear of denial, so at last I resolved to 
come without telling him of my purpose— 
and here I am.” 

Silence fora moment followed the thrill- 
ing tale. Howard was too much moved to 
speak. ‘The heroism, the strength of pur- 
pose, the self-abnegation, covered in the 
rough life of this poor packer filled him with 
wonder. He could also understand how 
even so strong a man would be greatly ex- 
posed to the weakness and irregularities that 
marred the life of poor ** Joe the Marine.” 

‘“T thank you from my heart for telling 
me this wonderful story,” said Howard, when 
he could control his voice, “I shall think 
better of mankind, and believe the age of 
chivalry has not passed, It also gives me 
confidence in my intuitions, for I felt that 
your father was noble and capable of hero- 
ism, though having no thought of such an 
expression of it.” 

“And to think that on the day after to- 
morrow I shall see him,” exclaimed the auyi- 
tated young woman. “I can not at all 
realize it. How kind Providence can be, 


although its blessings often appear long de- 
ferred.” 

Howard left the brave daughter of his 
new-found hero with a heart and brain throb- 
bing with conflicting emotions, and in a state 
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of excitement that allowed him little sleep. 
For hours he tossed and thought, striving 
how he might best discharge the responsi- 
bility resting upon him. He made up his 
mind to meet Ashhurst a half day’s journey 
from town, and prepare him for what awaited 
him. Before, knowing his old friend’s weak- 
ness, he had only feared; now, he almost 
hoped; and yet how could such a life as Joe’s 
had become be brought to move in conso- 
nance and sympathy with that of his culti- 
vated and high-minded daughter! He could 
not tell. He could only do his part and trust. 

Having obtained leave of absence from 
his employers, Howard, at his midday meal 
at ** The American,” told Miss Ashhurst that 
he proposed to spend his half holiday in a 
horseback ride up the river, and if she liked, 
he would meet her father and inform him of 
what was in store for him. She heartily ap- 
proved of his plan, saying that it would be 
a great relief to her were her father prepared 
for the meeting. 

Soon after, mounted on his favorite, Don 
Silva—the pride of the “ Fashion Stables ”— 
he headed for the spot at the base of the Bald 
Hills (as the few unwooded heights were 
called) where he knew Ashhurst would camp 
for the night. ‘The early rains had swollen 
the river, and he could not keep to the bed, 
the summer route of travel, but followed the 
bank, finding the water at the crossing pretty 
high, but easily fordable. 

He reached camp a little after sundown. 
The pack-saddles stretched regularly along 
the side of the little plateau bordered by 
cottonwood trees; the blankets were airing 
on the rope stretched from tree to tree, to 
which in the morning the mules now feeding 
on the hill-side would be hitched while await- 
ing their turn to be saddled. José had just 
prepared the customary bacon and pan-cakes, 
and the coffee-pot steamed by the camp fire. 

‘Well, well, my boy, this is high!” ex- 
claimed Joe, as Howard rode up. “ You are 
just in time for our spread, and, if you'll stay 
all night, we'll give you as airy a sleeping- 
room as e’er a gentleman occupied. What 
pulled you away from the old deacon’s ledg- 
er?” 
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‘Well, the fancy struck me to take a ride, 
and lie out in the open, and look up at the 
stars, and see if I could get a good night’s 


sleep. I’m tired out. Can you take me 
in?” | 
“Why, of course we can; you're as wel- 


come as the flowersin May. Everything we 
have is good —what there is of it; and there’s 
plenty of it—such as it is. Dismount and 
join us.” 

José stepped up and led Don Silva to be 
unsaddled, while Howard withdrew to the 
creek to ‘ wash for grub,” in the vernacular 
of the packers. 

After the meal, Joe pulled out his black 
pipe and having loaded it for his regulation 
smoke, proposed a walk up the creek. ‘This 
was what Howard wanted, and the stroll be- 
gan. Scated on a slight elevation, with a 
fallen log to lean upon when the humor 
seized them, they watched the stars come 
out and talked. ‘The conversation was skill- 
fully managed by Howard, and, at length, 
led up to the apparently careless question. 
** When are you going home, Joe?” 

“What do you mean?” queried the Marine. 

“Why, everybody up here, pretty much, 
talks of going home, but I never heard you 
mention the subject.” 

“Young man, I’ve no home to go to. 
The best I have is the camp you saw down 
there; you know how I carry myself when 
I’m in civilization. Do you think I'd be any 
ornament to the Kingdom of Great Britain?” 

“But, Joe, I always feel that you are equal 
to a better life. I think that your surround- 
- Ings are the cause of your irregularities.” 

“There is where you are mistaken, my 
young friend. I carry my hell with me, and 
I should be no better off wherever I went.” 

** But, surely, if you were with those near 
and dear to you, you would restrain yourself 
.for their sakes. Have you a family, Joe?” 

A pained look passed over the rugged face, 
and his voice fell as he said: ‘ Please do 
not ask me about that. I never talk of my 
past.” 

“TI know you do not; but why? I feel 
that your loneliness is a great trial to you, 
and that you would be better and happier if 
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you would not divide so sharply between the 
past and the present.” 
*“T know it. You cannot know how lone- 


ly I am, and how I hate myself. But it is 
too late for anything else.” 
“1 think you wrong yourself, Joe. If you 


have children, they surely would love you and 
help you.” 

“ My dear boy, you are kind to say so. I 
have a daughter, John, a noble-hearted /ady. 
Would I ruin her life by letting her know 
that her father is a drunken brute? Oh, 
John, I wasn’t always so rough and uncouth, 
or so low. It is terrible to think how a 
man may deteriorate. When, years ago, I 
weakly tried to get out of myself by any 
means, I little thought I should come to this. 
Even the rude speech I once put on has 
become natural to me, and I seem strange to 
myself, now that for the first time in many 
years I find myself talking rationally with a 
fello y-being. No, John, her good and her 
happiness are what I most care for, and _ be- 
cause I do, she must never see me.” 

“ But, Joe, wouldn’t she be happier were 
she with you—comforting and helping you ? 
Her life would be fuller and richer for it. 
Why not bring her out here, and have a lit- 
tle home of your own?” 

“Tt would never do. I couldn't trust 
myself. I’m gone; whiskey’s got me.” A 
look of sharp anguish passed over the sad 
face, and settled in the contracted brow. 

“Don't say that,” Howard said in his 
kindliest tone. “ You have yeta will. Don’t 
despair. You surely have much to live for. 
If your daughter wanted to come to you and 
asked permission, would you not grant it ?” 

Joe hesitated a moment before he said, 
huskily, 

“John, I should have to say No.” 

Howard, after a slight pause, said: 

“T think you would make a mistake. I 
think such a daughter as you describe would 
save you, and I believe she would be far 
happier than to be separated from you. 
She must want to come, and I am only sur- 
prised that she does not, with or without 
your consent. What would you do if she 
should just come without asking you ?” 
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It was some time before Joe answered : 

“Why, if she should do such a wild and 
crazy thing, I suppose I'd accept it, as I have 
been obliged to accept some other things, 
and do the best I could--which would be 
bad enough, no doubt.” 

“Then, my dear friend, nerve yourself for 
the effort, for she has done just that ‘ wild 
and crazy thing.’” 

A deadly pallor passed over the sufferer’s 
face. He tried to speak, but his emotion 
was too great. His head fell upon his breast, 
and tears coursed down his bronzed and fur- 
rowed cheeks. 

‘Tell me,” at last he whispered hoarsely, 
“tell me all.” 

Two hours later they loitered slowly back 
to camp, and Howard took the luxurious 
bed of redwood twigs, covered by gray 
blankets, prepared by his friend José. Joe 
said he must take another smoke, and do a 
little thinking before he turned in. 

Howard woke toward midnight, but Joe’s 
blankets were unoccupied, and far down the 
creek he saw a tall figure pacing like a weary 
sentry. When he arose at dawn, Joe was 
sleeping heavily. He was roused at break- 
fast, and came with an unsteady step and a 
clouded eye. 

Little was said at the simple meal, but 
when they arose Howard drew his friend 
aside, and said with great firmness, “ Joe, 
give me your flask.” 

Without hesitation the old soldier drew 
from his breast the half-emptied bottle, and 
dashed it to atoms against a rock. 

“Joe, you must, for Heaven’s sake, for 
sake, stop !” 

From lips quivering with grief the old man 
replied: “ My dear boy, I’ve said that many a 
time, and meant it, too; but for her and for 
you, I'll say it once more :—God helping me, 
I'll never take another drink !” 

‘The empty train was soon under way, and 
silently followed the trail down the bounding 
river. When the ford was reached, Howard 
saw that the river had risen during the 
night, but there seemed no _ hesitation on 
the part of any one in the train; the Indian 
boy boldly urged the cayuse into the swift- 
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ly flowing stream, and all the mules unpro- 
testingly followed. Don Silva and Joe’s pet 
mule, a fine but small animal, were the last 
to enter. 

The water quickly reached the horse’s 
side, but his step was firm, and Howard saw 
that he could cross without swimming. Joe 
had entered the stream some little distance 
below him, and when Howard glanced over 
his shoulder, he saw the mule was off his 
feet, but pluckily swimming. The current 
was swift, and the brave little fellow was 
struggling to keep in line with the train, but 
seemed drifting down stream. Howard 
calied to Joe, asking if he wasn’t getting too 
far down to make the landing-place. 

Joe replied cheerily, “‘O, I guess we’re all 
right”; but it was soon evident that he was 
being swept rapidly toward the steep bank 
below the landing. 

He sat somewhat unsteadily on the strug- 
gling beast, but seemed to be urging him to 
his best. As he neared the bank where the 
current set strongly, the poor animal made a 
last tremendous effort, but it was too late. 
No power could withstand the angry force. 
The mule could no longer keep his head 
toward the bank, but was swung swiftly 
around, and borne helplessly down the nar- 
rowing, resistless stream. As he was swept 
around, Joe veered in his seat, and losing his 
balance seemed unable to regain it. Ina 
second more, though he seemed to fall slow- 
ly, the seething water had closed around 
him and torn him from the saddle. 

As Howard reached the shore he saw the 
fearful sight, and put spurs to his horse to 
follow down the bank with hope of rescue. 

Futile were his efforts. Swifter than any 
horse could travel, the ill-starred man was 
dashed down the swift and boisterous stream, 
now beneath the surface, then for an instant 
reappearing. As he was swept from his faith- 
ful mule, Howard had heard him cry out, 
“My God!” It seemed but a moment later 
that he caught his last glimpse of the living 
face of ‘‘ Joe the Marine.” It was turned 
toward him, and through the pain and de- 
spair there shone a brave smile, as he raised 
his hand and waved a farewell to earth. 
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There flashed across Howard’s mind the 
question: “ Did Joe ixtend to fail?” a ques- 
tion he was never able satisfactorily to an- 
swer. 

The news that poor Howard carried to 
town quickly spread through the little com- 
munity, and with it the intelligence that the 
young woman whose coming had occasioned 
much interest and surmise was the daughter 
of the man who had lost his life. The Joe 
familiar to them had never wronged any one 
but himself, and had not an enemy. Living, 
he had been pitied by those who had not 
learned to like him, and now his pathetic 
death had lifted him above all harsh judg- 
ment; while to his daughter, bending her 
head to the storm of grief and bitter disap- 
pointment sweeping over her, all were drawn 
in sympathy for her suffering. The deter- 
mination to shield her from the knowledge 
of his manner of life possessed every heart ; 
and when, on the following Sunday, the little 
church on the hillside proved too small to 
hold the friends gathered to perform the 
last sad offices on earth, there was an appar- 
ent respect for his memory which greatly im- 
pressed the stricken daughter. 

The rector of the Episcopal church across 
the bay joined with the good Methodist 
pastor, and read the noble service of the 
church in which father and daughter had 
been reared. 

When his friends looked for the last time 
upon the face of the one at rest, they were 
struck with the change in his countenance. 
The kindly hand of death had swept away 
all hardness; the tense lines of suffering were 
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relaxed, and there remained but calmness, 
gentle dignity, and peace. To Edith, the 
face was noble—she felt proud of its rugged 
beauty, and found in it all she had fondly 
imagined. Her grief was softened by the 
evident regard in which her father was held, 
and inafter years the many tokens of respect 
for him, and delicate consideration and sym- 
pathy for her, were a source of great satisfac- 
tion; while the thought that she had seen 
his face, even in death, filled her with grati- 
tude. 

“The Western Civilizer” of the following 
week contained a vivid account of the drown- 
ing of Mr. Ashhurst, and referred to the high 
esteem in which he was held by all who knew 
him. In the issue a week subsequently, ap- 
peared the following items : 

New Firm. The many friends of Mr. José Garcia 
and Mr. Gregorio Ortega will be pleased to learn that 
they have purchased from Mr. John Howard, the 
executor of the estate of Mr. James Ashhurst, the 
train of mules which they have so long and so faith- 


fully managed for that lamented gentleman in con- 
nection with his forwarding business. ; 


Departure. Miss Edith Ashhurst, the daughter of 
our respected townsman, Mr. James Ashhurst, whose 
melancholy death we chronicled last week, will leave 
for San Francisco on the next steamer. Miss Ash- 
hurst has greatly endeared herself to all who have 
met her during her brief stay, and takes with her the 
true sympathy and kindest wishes of the entire com- 
munity. Weare informed that it is her purpose to 
Visit, for a time, the family of Judge Stanley Howard, 
whose acquaintance she made during her recent voy- 
age from New York. Mrs. Monroe, the wife of our 
popular postmaster, also leaves by the steamer for a 
brief visit, ant Mr. John Howard improves a short 
vacation by taking a flying trip to the family hearth- 
stone, 
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His wheel of logic whirled and spun all day ; 
All day he held his system, grinding it 
Finer and finer, till ‘twas fined away. 
But the chance sparks of sense and mother-wit, 
Flung out as that wheel-logic spun and whirled, 
Kindled the nations, and lit up the world. 
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UNDER THE 


NrEARING the State of Colorado by riding 
across the plains that stretch from it far away 
toward the Missouri River, one might easily 
imagine that it would be a very simple mat- 
ter to yet directiy into the shadow of Pike’s 
Peak, which is seen rising high, white, and sol- 
itary above allits fellows. But the mountain 
that Lieutenant Pike named during his early 
travels in the then distant West ts a land- 
mark as deceptive as alluring. Though it 
appears very near the foothills which are fre- 
quently visited and very accessible, it in re- 
ality keeps well away from those who seek 
it, and fortifies itself with a group of moun- 
tains like the giant thatit's. From the town 
of La Junta, in eastern Colorado, Pike's 
Peak is over a hundred miles away, and yet 
does not seem half, a quarter, that distance 
from the observer. And even when one 
reaches Colorado Springs and gazes at the 
tall white shoulder, rising snowy-white above 
the deep blue and purple hills around it, 
there are fifteen miles of space intervening, 
though one feels inclined to take oath that 
the peak is not over amile away. ‘The clear- 
ness of the Colorado atmosphere Is one cause 
of the optical delusion, and the other is in the 
mountain itself. It is so big and massive, 
high and white, that it always seems near one, 
even when a hundred miles away, and the 
‘ fifty-niners,” toiling slowly across the plains 
on their way to the New E] Dorado, thought 
every day that on the next they would reach 
the shadow of the Peak and make their camp 
beside its base. 

So, when the word “ shadow” is used, it 
must be taken with limitations. One may 
think himself in the shade of the natural 
beacon, but probably he will not be. Col- 
orado Springs and Manitou are generally 
said to be in the shadow of Pike’s Peak; 
and I have adopted the local phrase, though 
the real shadow is several milesaway. And 
yet, if one does not mind a hard ride, and a 
rough camp, and a few hardships, he may 
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rest for a day or so in the real shadow, or 
may climb to the top of the peak itself, and 
from it look down upon a good portion of 
(Colorado, with its ranges and valleys, Swiss- 
like towns and vast plains stretching far away, 
even as do the waters of a mighty ocean. 
And if any one will come with me, afoot and 
horseback, into the mysterious regions that 
the Rockies contain, I can promise him 
many a day of enjoyment and as varied a 
selection of views and experiences as he 
could get were he to cross the Atlantic on a 
visit to the Alps or the Appenines. And we 
will never lose sight of Pike’s Peak in all 
our wanderings, nor get far away from its 
shadow either. 

Had one looked for Colorado Springs or 
Manitou in 1871, he would not have found 
them. ‘The site of both the towns was a 
deserted region. Where the one stands to- 
day was a rolling prairie, and where the oth- 
er is were a few sulphur and soda springs, 
with now and then an Indian camp-fire light- 
ing up a group of swarthy faces. But now 
how changed the region is! Colorado 
Springs Is a city of some five thousand eight 
hundred people, and Manitou, while not a 
large village, has a resident population of 
some five hundred, and a floating popu- 
lation of at least a thousand. During the 
summer months, fully five thousand visitors 
flock to the little mountain hamlet, and the 
scenes are as animated as those at Saratoga 
or Newport. Many visit the place propos- 
ing to stay a week, and stay a month; while 
those who came for a month, often stay 
six, or a year. ‘The attraction of the town 
is, first, its climate, and secondly, its situa- 
tion. . Picturesquely tucked away at the very 
base of Pike’s Peak, and looked down upon 
by that giant shoulder, it looks eastward, 
through a yap in the foothills, over a vast 
stretch of plains, brown and rolling, and 
dotted with sun-patches as the light is brok- 
If Manitou only 
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were in Switzerland what praise it would 
have! If one were forced to cross an ocean 
to enjoy- its mild, invigorating climate and 
ever varied views, how enthusiastic his des- 
scriptions would be! But because it Is 
“Western” and American, the place is barely 
known east of the Rockies. Compare the 
sum of money spent in Europe every year, 
seeing pictures that not one in a thousand— 
yes, not one in ten thousand—can_ under- 
stand or appreciate ; visiting Venice, with its 
ill-smelling Grand Canal, idling about ruins 
that few know the history of: compare, I 
say, the sum paid to “do” Europe, because 
it is the fashion to go there, with that spent 


_in seeing America, prolific in natural won- 


ders, rich with unequaled scenery, grand 
and picturesque, and one will be astonished 
at the difference between the two amounts. 
For every dollar expended seeing the great 
West, with its poetical history, its natural- 
ness, its wonderful climate, there are thou- 
sands thrown into the hands of Paris dress- 
makers and Paris sharks. When are we 
going to outgrow this? When its John Smith, 
who has made a fortune out of a rise in 
pork or soap, going to take his children to 
the West, to the Rocky Mountains, or to 
California, rather than to Europe, loaded 
with objects poor John and his frizzled- 
haired girls know nothing of ? Will the day 
ever come when our simple-minded country- 
men, who never read of Da Vinci or Giotto, 
who see nothing beyond the water of Vene- 
tian streets, who cannot tell a Rembrandt 
from a Gerome, dare go about their own 
country, spending their money at home, not 
taking it abroad? Knowing America as I 
do, and familiar with its scenic charms, the 
thought of how few—how very few—of our 
travelers go west or north.or south compared 
to those who go to Europe, acts upon me as 
a red flag does upon a bull. Europe is de- 


lightful, certainly, to an educated man. Its 


ruins and palaces, its art and its refinement 
and advancement, are enticing. But to visit 
Europe because it is the fashion, to have 
plain John and his girls go simply to be fash- 
ionable, is irritating, to say the least. If our 
travelers want grand mountain scenery, wild- 
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er and far more picturesque than can be 
be found in Switzerland, why not visit the 
Rocky Mountains? If they want a land of 
genial sunshine to winter in, why not visit 
California, with its orange groves and flow- 
ers and delightful vistas ? 

But scoldings avail but little. He who 
would be happy must take things as he finds 
them. If we are to have pleasure on our 
little jaunt into the shadows of Pike’s Peak, 
we must forget the things that provoke, or 
we will not enjoy looking at the things that 
please us. Away to Europe, John Smith! 
Bring back your girls dressed in Paris gowns. 
Let them cry “ Afon Dieu !” when a mouse 
frightens them. We will rest satisfied with 
what there is for us at home. oar. 

To begin with, so that we may know a lit- 
tle better exactly where we are, stand with 
me on the summit of Pike’s Peak, in Colo- 
rado. It has been a long, hard climb, to be 
sure, but what of that? We have toiled 
through dense forests, have crawled along 
the edge of dark ravines, have tumbled over 
wide fields strewn with lava stones ; and yet, 
for all our hardships, are we not repaid now, 
when we look abroad far down upon the 
country gathered at our feet? Who says 
the strength we exerted has been thrown 
away? A man may complain a good deal 
while getting up this mountain side, but 
when he stands upon the summit with a 
clear sky above him, the air intoxicating 
with its purity, the country all exposed to 
view for miles, he rarely offers a complaint, 
but stands mute and enraptured, gazing at 
the scene. 

How broad the prospect, and how grand ! 
There, toward the distant east, are the 
plains, stretching away to the horizon, rolling 
toward the Missouri; westward are moun- 
tains, tossed and tumbled together in wild 
disorder. Here, at our very feet, is Mani- 
tou, its white houses dwarfed, and the stream 
a mere thread of silver; and near at hand 
is Colorado Springs, looking the size of one’s 
hand, a toy village, a mere speck upon the 
plains. We can see Denver, eighty miles 
away, and Pueblo, forty miles southward. 

There is Leadville, set in the midst of 
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granite hills; there other towns, fifty and a 
hundred miles away, but distinctly visible 
from our elevated perch. Around us are 
banks of never melting snow; below are 
forests, dark and wild. Colorado is all ex- 
posed to view. Companion peaks to this of 
Pike's lift their whitened heads far above 
the Rocky Range ; dense masses of cloud 
cover some of the neighboring hills, or lie 
packed in deep gorges. A chill, sharp air 
blows upon us, while the sunlight scorches 
our faces. We are fifteen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. On our one 
side is the Atlantic slope, and on the other 
that of the Pacific.. To the towns below the 
distance is seven thousand feet. Every 
hour the colorings change. We are above 
the clouds. Nature is wild, but yet harmo- 
nious. Bare, sharp edges reach toward us 
from the trees below ; gaunt, basaltie rocks 
are piled about us, At our side mighty 
rivers have their source in tiny springs born 
of melting snow ; in the distance we can see 
the streams winding through deep and nar- 
row canons. ‘There is the Ute Pass trail, 
leading from Manitou up and into the 
mountains; here, other paths, extending to 
secluded nooks, spread invitingly before us. 
Noticing the shaded fastnesses seattered 
among the hills, we grow anxious to visit 
them. They are tempting bits of nature. 
Many are as wild to-day in their surround- 
ings as when their only visitors were the In- 
dians. Civilization has crept to the base 
of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, but 
only in places has it found entrance tnto the 
heart of the range. 


In early days, in ’59 and ’60, Colorado 
was a comparatively unknown region, Fab- 
ulous stories regarding its mineral wealth 
had been told to Eastern listeners, and from 
time to time adventurous parties crossed the 
dreary plains intervening between the Rocky 
Mountains and the great rivers of the middle 
West, on their way to the new Eldorado. 
Here and there an individual was success 
ful, but asa rule men were disappointed. 
The wealth they sought was a will o’ the 
wisp, ever leading one on, but rarely allow- 
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ing itself to be caught. Many escaped from 
the dangers of the plains only to encounter 
still greater dangers in the mountains. The 
majority was composed of the disappointed 
ones. 

At last, however, in "59, ten years after 
the Argonauts had rushed toward the Gold- 
en Gate, Colorado was overrun with fortune- 
hunters, and the objective point of all was 
Pike’s Peak. Caravan after caravan crossed 
the plains toward the tall white summit, in 
the neighborhood of which gold was said to 
exist in rich abundance. “ Pike’s PEAK OR 
Bust” was painted in glaring letters on many 
a canvas-covered wagon, and, alas for the 
owner, many a wagon with the strange de- 
vice still painted on the canvas was left to 
tumble into decay, while the driver lay dead 
beside his murdered horses. And of those 
who did reach Pike’s Peak, but few got into 
its shadow. Gold was not as abundant as 
reports had said; there were Indians ever 
ready to dispute the white man’s progress. 
Nany returned over the plains, heart-sick 
and disappointed ; a few pushed on into the 
Range, and were lost to sight forever more ; 
others founded a settlement near the Peak, 
still hoping that, in time, at least, the neigh- 
boring mountains would deliver up their ore. 
The name of this village, which had once 
all the excitement usually attending a min- 
ing camp in the far West, was Oldtown. To- 
day it has not a vestige off ife. Situated 
midway between Colorado Springs and Man- 
itou, one passes through it going to or com- 
ing from either modern resort, but Oldtown 
never notices the stranger’s advent. <A few 
shabby houses with broken windows and tot- 
tering chimneys; a brewery altogether too 
big for the town; a hotel, once inhabited, 
but now tenantless, except for the few who 
frequent its sandy bar-room, which the brew- 
ery helps to sustain ; garden patches, dry and 
neglected ; these are all that remain of Old- 
town, the pride of early comers. Once the 
capital of the territory and the town at which 
the territorial legislature met, it has lost first: 
one attraction and then another, until today 
it barely exists and has not an atom of life. 
The trains on the Denver and Rio Grande 
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Railway branch to Manitou all stop at Old- 
town, and the name is called in stentorian 
tones by the conductor. But still one rarely 
sees a passenger get on or off at the place, 
and the old weather-beaten, shabby houses 
look mournfully down upon the little cars of 
the narrow gauge. 

In 1871 there began to be a renewed 
activity in the shadow of Pike’s Peak. At 
that time a number of men who were build- 
ing the railway along the face of the Rocky 
Mountain Range in Colorado, decided to 
found a village a few miles to the east of 
Oldtown. Driving down from Denver in 
advance of the railway, then being pushed 
rapidly toward completion, they came to 
where a high bluff stood overlooking a shal- 
low stream, and facing Pike’s Peak.  East- 
ward, far as the eye could sce, rolled the 
grassy plains; southward lay a narrow val- 
ley, with rich bottom lands; to the north, 
twenty miles away, ran a wooded ridge that 
extended eastward from the mountains ; and 
westward, five miles distant, were‘ the vari- 
colored foothills of the Rocky.Ranze, ris- 
ing by easy gradation to the higher and 
more rugged summits gathered about the 
whitened crest of Pike’s Peak. Impressed 
by the beauty of the surroundings, invigor- 
ated by the fresh, clear air, the founders of 
Colorado Springs at once determined to start 
by the side of the mountains, a town, which 
they believed would be popular, not only as 
a resort for invalids, but as a business center. 
In the fall of 1871, the first stake of the pres- 
ent prosperous town was driven, and in a 
few years there was a village of considerable 
size standing on a plateau that had previous- 
ly been occupied by roving bands of Indians 
or by the fifty niners who had camped there 
on their way to the Peak. 

A short time before Colorado Springs was 
founded, the Natural Springs at Manitou had 
_ begun to be known for their medicinal qual- 
ities, and around them had been erected a 
few cottages, peopled by those who believed 
the waters were relieving them of their sev- 
eral ailments. By degrees the number of 
houses increased, and by 1871 Manitou was 
a resort of considerable size, and after Colo- 
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rado Springs began to prosper, it grew still 
larger, until by 1873 the village had fully five 
hundred people. In 1876 the mining excite- 
ment of Leadville was at its height, and the 
State of Colorado became the objective 
point of thousands. ‘Towns blossomed into 
cities in a day ; rival railways waged fierce 
wars for the possession of available roads to 
Leadville; capital sought the new fields 
from all over the world; and Colorado 
Springs and Manitou each received its share 
of attention. ‘The one town became a city 
of some 6,000 inhabitants; and the other 
had its quaint attractions described in glow- 
ing terms by correspondents of eastern pa- 
pers. It was called the “Saratoga of the 
Rockies,” ** The Newport of Colorado,” and 
invalids from far and near flocked to it, led 
on by alluring accounts of the climate and 
the waters. During the Leadville excite- 
ment, Colorado Springs became a busy sup- 
ply center for the distant camp. From the 
town a narrow trail led through Manitou, 
and up Ute Pass to Leadville, and over this 
passed a constant stream of heavy wagons, 
drawn by patient mules, carrying goods to 
the city of mines and bringing down ores to 
be treated at the Pueblo smelter. 

“You'd oughter been here ‘bout them 
times,” said an ex-freighter to me one day. 
“Things was lively then, I tell you. Why, 
sir, you couldn't ’a’ driven up Ute Pass then 
for the teams there was goin’ an’ comin’ all 
the while. An’ noise? Why, bless you, sir, 
the way we teamers would swear when our 
loads got stuck was a caution. ‘They used 
to say the air got full of sulphur now an’ 
then, the boys they swore so.” 

*And now the excitement is all over,” I 
absenily remarked, as we rode on up the 
Pass. 

* Seems like it, don’t it?” he said. ‘* Yes, 
the quiet’s got the place, sure. You see, the 
railroads, they got into Leadville at last, 
up by the Arkansaw Canon, an’ that just 
knocked all us freighters clean over. Th’ 
only wagons going over Ute Pass now is 
them th’ emigrants use, an’ they move slow 
an’ steady.” 

In 1880 Colorado Springs had gotten en- 
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tirely over its 76 excitement. But many of 
its residents had reaped fortunes from the 
new mines, a railway had been built to Man- 
itou, five miles westward, the “‘ Springs ” had 
grown popular with many desiring a life of 
leisure and pure bracing air, and in 1881 an- 
other boom” was inaugurated. The pri- 
ces of building lots advanced with wonderful 
rapidity ; a new- hotel, costing $100,000, was 
erected ; spacious and picturesque cottages 
were built by wealthy sojourners. The town 
grew in population and attractiveness. Re- 
tail traders enlarged their stores; an opera 
house was opened; money was abundant ; 
the future seemed without a cloud. At that 
time the entire State was gloriously prosper- 
ous. ‘The Denver & Rio Grande Railway 
had branched in every direction to various 
mining camps; vast tracts of land were be- 
ing reclaimed by irrigation ; mines were pay- 
ing dividends; Denver and Leadville and 
Gunnison all expected to become cities of 
prodigious size. And even little Manitou 
was prosperous. Its large hotels were crowd- 
ed season after season; pretty villas were 
erected near the bubbling waters ; a commo- 
dious bath house was built ; the place was 
famous far and near. 

And then, in 1883, the present era of 
quiet and stagnation was ushered in. The 
State was affected first, and later town after 
town felt the depression. The price of land 
went lower and lower in Colorado Springs ; 
mines were sold to satisfy debts; the baleful 
effects of a “boom ” were felt in nearly ev- 
ery household. Both the towns near Pike's 
Peak ceased simultaneously to Increase in 
size, and since 1883 have barely held their 
own. ‘Today they are both delightfully sit- 
uated villages, the one commanding an ex- 
tended view of plain and mountain, the oth- 
er set in the lap of foothills. ‘The elevation 
above the sea-level of Colorado Springs ts 
6,000 feet, and of Manitou 6,500. Each 
place has its mayor and councilmen, ridicu- 
lous as the fact appears, and each looks for- 
ward hopefully to the time when the present 
depression will have passed away and the 
season of prosperity return. 

Colorado Springs is an attractive place to 
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visit, and its varied charms render one’s life 
in the town a prolonged season of rest and 
pleasure. It is emphatically a winter resort. 
Protected by the mountains from cold west- 
ern and northern winds, the climate is ex- 
ceptionally mild and the fall of snow ts slight. 
There are days of extreme cold in mid-win- 
ter, to be sure, and at times snow falls tothe 
depth of a foot or two on the level. But 
the cold soon gives way to genial warmth, 
and the snow disappears almost as rapidly 
as it came. Clear days in winter are the 
rule, and not the exception. For weeks at 
a time the sun shines bright and warm from 
out a cloudless sky. By reason of its eleva- 
tion, the town enjoys an atmosphere that ts 
delightful. ‘The air is clear and bracing, 
sending one’s lungs to work in earnest, and 
lending wonderful strength to the sick and 
listless. Many have visited Colorado Springs 
worn out with the battle against consump- 
tion, and have lived for years, enjoying the 
out-ot-door life the place affords. 

And one having a spark of vitality has 
every advantage to help him keep that alive. 
One livesin the open air, There are picnics 
in mid-winter in secluded cafions near by; 
horses are cheap and abundant, so that every 
one may ride; the fashion of the day is to 
dress as one pleases, to ride and walk and 
lounge. Indeed, the existence is demoraliz- 
ing toa well man. He cannot work, seeing 
so many idle, and if he does labor it is by 
fits and starts. There are the long canters 
over the prairies, brown in winter, and car- 
peted with flowers in the summer; the tramps 
to Cheyenne Cafion, a few miles from town, 
where a stream of water falls over a black, 
high ledge; the visits to Manitou, full of 
way scenes in summer and always warm in 
winter; the rides high into the mountains, 
away from civilization, where there js the 
company of tall trees and tumbled masses of 
rock. Nature is ever enticing one to play. 
Day by day the surrounding objects become 
more and more dear to one. Every rood 
grows to have its associations; one soon be- 
gins to have favorite haunts in which to pass 
the hours. At first the feeling of vastness 
and dryness oppresses the stranger. The 
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plains are brown, and seem in need of water; 
the mountains are rocky, and one longs to 
remould them into hills of living green; the 
cafions are gnarled by high ledges of red 
and yellow stone, that one has an itching 
palm to soften. But soon all desire to change 
the existing order of things passes away. 
One gazes upon what is and is satisfied. It 
is useless to attempt an analysis of the cause 
that forces one to so love these creations of 
nature. The prosaic and the brilliant are 
alike affected: men who before never noticed 
the coloring of a mountain or a ledge or a 
rock, begin to observe and speak of it when 
in Colorado Springs. ‘The hues are height- 
ened in effect by the clearness of the air and 
the brilliancy of the sky. When the sunlight 
first touches the top of Pike’s Peak early in 
the morning, the snow banks there sparkle 
like blocks of marble held in granite ledges, 
ana the foothills, bare here and tree-grown 
there, are bold and hard and rugged. But 
after midday, when the sun begins to sink 
behind the range, the mountains all grow 
softly outlined and lose their ugly rugged- 
ness. Where the canons are, the shadows 
are deep and dark, while the rounded shoul- 
ders of the hills are a rich, warm blue. 
Many a weary eye has gazed at the Rocky 
Mountains from the little town beneath the 
shadow of the Peak, watching the ever- 
changing colors there, wondering when the 
soul, free from its dying body, would climb 
the steep.slopes there and escape, over the 


mighty wall, into that “other world”; and 


many a lover, too, riding slowly over the 
plains toward the towering fronts bathed in 
the liquid rays of sunset, has felt the magic 
charm of the beauty there, and has wooed 
the stronger for the heart of the fair one rid- 
ing silently at his side. -Oh, the mountains 
that guard Colorado Springs have much to 
answer for. They have driven many hearts 
to fluttering, have opened many a pair of 
lips that never should have spoken. <A 
girl should never believe the story of devotion 
her Romeo tells her in Colorado. His mind 
is affected by the beauty of nature, and every 
object, including his Juliet by his side, is 
glorified and seemingly made perfect. 
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One of the attractive homes at the Springs 
is that of Mrs. Jackson (“‘H. H.”). It is situ- 
ated nearly in the center of the town, and is 
a plain but picturesque-looking house, sur- 
rounded by a bit of ground beautified by 
trees and flowering shrubs. Of all who have 
written regarding Colorado Springs, “ H. 
H.” is the most enthusiastic. Many of the 
near attractions, such as the “ Garden of the 
Gods,” on the road to Manitou, have been 
given a world-wide reputation by her descrip- 
tions. Whether the creator of * Ramona” 
is as enthusiastic over the State of her adop- 
tion now as she was before knowing Califor- 
nia, is doubtful. In any case, she alone has 
caught the true coloring of Colorado, given 
faithful pictures. 


Manirou, somehow, makes me laugh at 
first sight. It is very pretentious and very 
conceited. Leaving Colorado Springs by 
train, the little engine bustles away toward 
the foothills at its greatest speed, pulling the 
cars over a stretch of level land, and then 
past Oldtown through a rather narrow valley 
leading directly toward Pike’s Peak. Every- 
thing is done in a hurry, and even the con- 
ductor appears greatly concerned that one 
shall be duly impressed and made aware that 
he is about to be introduced to the most 
popular resort in the Rocky Mountains. 

Suddenly Manitou is visible. By one’s side 
runs a foamy stream, tumbling madly over a 
rocky bed as though in great haste to reach — 
more open quarters; there stands one hotel, 
here another, and there still one more; here 
the tower of the pretentious bath-house 
comes into view; in the distance, but guard- 
ing the little town, is Pike’s Peak, rising high 
and white above a nest of foothills ; the tiny 
village is shut in by brown, green, and yellow 
ridges. 

And there is the station, a model one by 
the way, built of red-tinged stone, and with a 
huge porch into which one may drive a team. 
On the platform are a half dozen hotel por- 
ters, excited of course, and making one deaf 
with their cries; and near by are open car- 
riages, into which we enter to be driven rapidly 
up the one main street of the town to which- 
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ever hotel we have selected. Here the 
strains of an Italian orchestra—invariably 
consisting of a fife, a violin, and a harp —are 
heard; boys rush toward us to take our hand- 
bags; the carriage rolls away at break-neck 
speed, and weare at Manitou. It is all very 
like Saratoga, or Nice, or Napa Springs, or 
Santa Barbara, only the number of darkies 
present constantly suggests sleepy St. Augus- 
tine or sandy Jacksonville in Florida. 

To those who are ill, suffering from 
stomach troubles, the mineral waters of 
Manitou are the chief attraction. The springs 
were known to the Indians of Colorado for 
centuries, and Ute Pass has seen many a 
native on his way to drink of the healing 
waters. Lieutenant Pike and other explor- 
ers also made mention of the springs in their 
reports, while since then many learned ex- 
perts have made careful studies of the com- 
bined properties. ‘There are iron, soda, sul- 
phur, and hot springs in abundance. The 
new bath house affords facilities now for 
drinking and bathing in the natural water, 
and a thriving business is done by small boys 
ladling out tumblers of drink at the iron 
spring. 

For those, again, who have pulmonary or 
miasmatic troubles, there is the glorious air 
of Manitou. It is a delight to breathe it. 
Contaminated by no smoke, bracing in its 
effects, pure as the water that flows down 
from the mountains, it has strengthened 
many a weak being, and has given vitality 
to many a wasted frame. No matter how 
hot the August sun may be—and at times 
its power is exerted to the decided disfigure- 
ment of one’s nose—the shade is always cool 
and the night temperature is such that one 
always needs a blanket to sleep under. In 
winter, Manitou rarely sees any snow, and 
the town is several degrees warmer than 
Colorado Springs. ‘The mountains serve to 
keep away all the cold winds that sweep 
across the adjacent town, and the sun Is al- 
ways warm, even in December, when there 
is no wind to deaden and destroy its effect. 
In late years, Manitou has become a favorite 
winter resort as well as a summer one. Sev- 
eral of the cottages are occupied the year 
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round, in fact, and the benefits to be derived 
from the climate are manifest in the strength 
that the invalids enjoy. 

The peculiarity of the rock formation of 
Colorado can nowhere be studied more ad- 
vantageously than in the vicinity of Colorado 
Springs and Manitou, the most widely famed 
spot perhaps, is the Garden of the Gods. 
Every stranger asks for it soon after his ar- 
rival at either town, and the longer one stays 
the greater becomes his interest in the oddly 
fashioned place. The colorings are rarely 
the same there, but change with every pass- 
ing hour and day. To my artist friend, the 
Garden was a never-failing source of delight. 
All artists should see it, he often said, for it 
is altogether strange. 

Why the Garden should have been given 
its singular name, I have never been able to 
discover. It is a garden surely, a sheltered 
bit of rolling ground, carpeted here with 
grasses, and there bare and sandy. But 
where the gods come in is a mystery. If 
the curiously fashioned rocks scattered about 
the place are suggestive of gods, then our 
mythological heroes are far uglier creatures 
than I had imagined from reading of them. 
But after all, ““Garden of the Gods” is a 
better name than “Garden of the Demons,” 
though the one is not truthful and the other 
is. ‘*H.H.” says the place is a “symphony 
in yellow and red.” I think the word 
symphony” hardly appropriate, if 1 may be 
allowed to say so, for there is not a great 
abundance of harmony between the yellow 
and red-tinged ledges, and so but little sym- 
phony. Perhaps, however, “H. H.” meant a 
sort of Wagnerian symphony, such as one 
hears in “Die Walkure.” If so, the ex- 
pression may stand. : 

The gateway to the Garden on the Colo- 
rado Springs side is formed by two sharp- 
ridged, narrow ledges that rise abruptly from 
the ground and approach each other like the 
prows of two gigantic ships. They are of a 
bright red sandstone, worn by the weather 
into fantastic shapes, and are only separated 
by a narrow way, through which passes the 
road. One of the cliffs is three hundred 
feet in height, and the other some three hun- 
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dred and fifty feet. A short distance from 
the gateway, looking through which one sees 
into the Garden and beyond it to Pike's 
Peak, is another ledge, rising like a slab of 
stone from the ground, whose color isa bril- 
liant yellow. The contrast of color between 
the red and yellow is odd and striking, yet 
prepares one in a measure for the scenes be- 


yond. Passing the gate, one is in the Gar- 
den. Westward, at the end of a circular en- 


closure sloping gradually into the valley lead- 
ingto Manitou, are the mountains, blue now 
in the distance and guarded by Pike’s Peak, 
while all around are red and yellow masses 
of rock, scattered in wild confusion over the 
Garden, and carved by nature into strange, 
weird shapes. Here a pillar of red sand- 
stone strongly resembles a headless giant ; 
here a yellow pinnacle bears the likeness of 
aman, with his hat set jauntily on one side, 
and his nose of huge proportions. There 
are pulpits and castles, domes and animals, 
wherever one may look, while the colorings 
are as varied as the figures. By moonlight 
the place is doubly weird, and yet is strange- 
ly fascinating, In the uncertain light of 
night every object is softened, but yet the 
figures seem more real, and one seems to be 
lingering in a garden filled with departed 
heroes of gigantic frame. The timid declare 
that no man of the least susceptibility can 
drive a charming girl through the ** Garden 
of the Gods” when the moon is shining 
brightly without losing all control of his 
speech and heart. 

Another favorite haunt of ours, and of 
everybody, in fact, is Williams Canon, lead- 
ing from Manitou into the Range. ‘The 
gorge is deep and narrow, and was once the 
bed of a river that has now degenerated into 
a tiny stream, which flows beside one as he 
walks up the wall-enclosed passage. ‘The 
cliffs of the cafion are red and yellow sand- 
stone, with here and there a ledge of dark- 
hued granite, and are from three hundred to 
two thousand feet high. ‘They are worn and 


ragged, and present many curious shapes. 
Toward the end of the cahon, reached by 
climbing a long flight of wooden stairs, is 
the entrance to the “ Cave of the Winds.” 
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A few years ago, when the cave was first dis- 
covered, it was my good fortune to be one 
of the first to explore the vast subterranean 
caverns. ‘There were no wooden stairs, then, 
and we had to climb the best we could up 
the steep walks of the cafon to the narrow 
opening leading we hardly knew where. 
Letting ourselves down dark holes by means 
of strong ropes; groping on our hands and 
knees through long, wet, or dusty passages, 
we passed from room to room, finding new, 
wild beauties wherever we went. Today, 
the progress about the cave is comparatively 
easy. Guides are on hand to pilot one, pas- 
sages have been widened, and stairs have 
supplanted ropes. In some of the halls, 
often so high that the light from the candle 
each one holds does not reach the roof, the 
walls are hung with cold, glittering stalag- 
mites and stalactites, which give forth, when 
struck, a weird and solemn sound. ‘There 
are hundreds of chambers altogether, and 
the cave ranks high among the natural curi- 
osities of the world. 

The popular recreation at Manitou is rid- 
ing horseback. Many ride who evidently 
have never done so before. Where one 
shall go is not so much a question as where 
the time will come from to allow seeing all 
that the region has to offer. ‘There ts the 
Pass—with its steep grades and narrow way, 
with overhanging rocks on one side, and a 
noisy stream, far down in a ravine, on the 
other—which travels high into the moun- 
tains and through rich forests of pine; the 
Pike’s Peak trail, extending to the summit 
of the proud old landmark ; the Glen Eyrie, 
once the home of General Dalmer, who 
built a castle-like dwelling in the long but 
narrow gorge; and Crystal Park, set ina 
verdant ravine that has wound its way among 
the foot-hills, from which one looks down, a 
thousand feet, upon Manitou and away to 
Colorado Springs. No matter how often 
one visits these places, they never lose their 
charm. Ute Pass is one of the most ro- 
mantic trails in the Rocky Mountains. For 
half a dozen miles the roadway ts barely 
wide enough for a carriage to pass along, and 
the mountains rise all around one. In early 
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spring the air of the Pass is heavy with the 
perfume of myriads of wild flowers, while at 
all times the pines send forth a fragrance 
thatis delightful. The trail to Crystal Park 
is steeper than the Pass, and is not wide 
enough for a carriage to be driven over it. 
In places, indeed, there is barely width 
enough for a single horse to pick his way 
along. Climbing higher and higher every 
minute, the way leads at last out of the for- 
ests to where patches of snow lie among 
ledges of rock, and past the brink of deep 
valleys, far down in the bottom of which rush 
angry streams. And when the Park is reached 
at last, one finds coo] shade, and there is an 
extended prospect of the plains that stretch 
eastward until they meet the sky. It is in 
visiting such isolated nooks as Crystal Park 
that one gainsa true conception of what the 
Rocky Mountains are. ‘Their grandeur ts in- 
describable; they are bits of unpolluted na- 
ture, fresh, and fair, and strange; set high 
above the world, the home of eternal silence. 


Dip I not say so? Here we have been 
wandering about the base of Pike’s Peak, 
seemingly ever near the great white cone, 
and still not once within its shadow have 
we been. And are we never to get there ? 
Well, possibly. We can, if we wish, but the 
way is long, the path is rough. But if hard- 
ship is not feared, then let us go. Riding 
out of Manitou, past the Iron Spring, our 
course leads at once into the midst of a 
thick forest, where the air is redolent with 
perfume, and the path we follow leads in 
serpentine course among the tall trees, and 
by the side of mountain streams. Onward 
we go, and ever Upward, and at last we are 
out of the forests, and picking our way over 
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a barren waste, above which rises the Peak, 
Now we are in the shadow of the monarch ; 
now we can see how deep the gorges are 
that run down from the summit, and how 
deep the snows are that glitter so brightly in 
the strong sunlight. How alone we are! 
From where we stand no towns are visible; 
the silence is unbroken, save by the whist- 
ling of the sharp winds as they howl about 
us. In ages past, some terrible earthquake 
has heaved the rocks with the confusion now 
existing. ‘There could not be greater disor- 
der. ‘lhe granite boulders are tossed into 
every conceivable position, while here and 
there are deep gulfs into which we dare not 
look. As we move along toward the summit 
of the Peak the sun scorches our faces, but 
the wind is cold and biting. The progress 
is slow and tedious, but our ponies are well 
trained and careful, knowing as well as we 
do where a misstep would send them. 

But at last, crossing the lava-strewn hills 
gathered around Pike’s Peak, we cross the 
snow region and gainthe summit. Wehave 
been in the shadow, and we have escaped 
from it and look down upon it. At one 
side is the little station built for the accom- 
modation of the Signal Service officer, and 
below is that extended view of Colorado 
worth days of hardship to enjoy. From 
where we stand we can see the black shadow 
of the Peak creeping slowly but surely over 
the surrounding foothills, over the forests, 
over the bare rough hedges. But before it 
reaches Manitou, down there in its narrow 
valley, the night has come upon us, the air 
grows ‘cold even in mid August, the stars 
shine like diamonds in the clear heavens, 
and the shadow of Pike’s Peak is seen no 


more. 
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THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE.' 


Ir is not excessively clear why the name 
of Mr. W. H. Hovey appears on the title- 
page of this little duodecimo volume of two 
hundred and one pages; for, with the ex- 
ception of the eighteen pages embracing the 
concluding chapter, the entire volume, as we 
are informed by Mr. Hovey himself, is com- 
piled from the published proceedings of the 
“Tondon Society for Psychical Research,” 
from 1882 to 1884 inclusive. Nevertheless, 
the public is indebted to Mr. Hovey for col- 
lecting, in a compact and readable form, the 
scattered facts relating to these curious re- 
searches. Since the organization of the 
above-named society, the group of very ob- 
scure phenomena designated ‘“‘ Mind-Read- 
ing,” “ Thought-Reading,” or, more appro- 
priately, “‘ Thought-Transference,” have, for 
the first time, been submitted to that careful 
scrutiny which the demands of science re- 
quire. It is admitted (p. 5) that ‘scientific 
men are, very properly, slow to accept the 
truth of phenomena which seem to be out- 
side of all known laws.” Everything that 
appears to be hyper-physical must, in every 
case, be submitted to the most rigorous 
proof, and they should refuse to believe un- 
til every reasonable doubt is removed. 
Moreover, it cannot be denied that careful 
scrutiny of the evidence which has been ac- 
cumulated to show the hyper-physical nature 
of this group of phenomena, demonstrates 
that fraud or deception (intentional or unin- 
tentional), enters largely into the true expla- 
nation of them. Even scientifically-trained 
men are liable to be imposed upon and mis- 
led by the apparently marvelous phenomena 
which are sometimes presented. It should 
never be forgotten that simple, sensuous in- 
dications are frequently fallacious and mis- 
leading; and that the truth can be elicited 
only by the most careful cross-examination 
of the evidence furnished by them, and by 
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the verification afforded by the concurrent 
testimony of several senses. In some of the . 
cases recorded in this volume, all the pre- 
cautions necessary to exclude deception and 
collusion do not seem to have been adopt- 
ed. In the experiments in which playing- 
cards were named, in most instances, no 
precautions seem to have been taken to pre- 
clude the possibility of the cards being more 
or less completely identified by means of the 
imperfect and obscure virtual images due to 
reflection from the surfaces of tables and 
other solid objects in the room. 

The experiments of Prof. O. J. Lodge of 
University College, Liverpool, seem to have 
been conducted with greater precautions 
against all the causes of error than any that 
are cited in this volume. He very justly 
says (p. 168): ‘*So long as one is bound to 
accept imposed conditions, and merely wit- 
ness what goes on, I have no confidence in 
my own penetration, and am perfectly sure 
that aconjurer could impose on me, possibly 
even to the extent of making me think that 
he was not imposing on me; but when one 
has the control of the circumstances, can 
change them at will, and arrange one’s own 
experiments, one gradually acquires a belief 
in the phenomena observed quite comparable 
to that induced by the repetition of ordinary 
physical experiments.” Now, it is precisely 
among the group of phenomena under con- 
sideration, that the critical observer is de- 
prived of the unrestricted control of all the 
circumstances involved in the manifestations. 
It is this fact that throws a shade of doubt 
on.our interpretation of the phenomena pre- 
sented. 

The distinct and powerful impressions pro- 
duced by alleged verifications of presenti- 
ments and dreams (pp. 55 68), are well- 
known. But in these cases, the evidence is 
far from being conclusive or satisfactory. In 
no case, probably, has the presentiment been 
recorded in its details, defore the event was 
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known to the percipient. It is almost need- 
less to add, that the love of the marvelous 


is so strong that a recorded verification pre-- 


pared after the knowledge of the event is of 
insignificant import as evidence on such 
questions. But it is insisted that credible per- 
sons have witnessed the phenomena. Why 
should we not believe them ? The same kind 
of almost unimpeachable testimony is to be 
had for any number of astounding occur- 
rences. Why are scientific men so mistrust- 
ful? On this point a few words may be 
necessary : 

It is well known that propensities or traits 
of character transmitted through untold gen. 
erations of progenitors assume the f.xedness 
of permanent instincts. They become an es- 
sential and unchangeable element in the life 
of the individual. In man, the instinct 
which ascribes a supernatural or spiritual 
origin to the occurrences of life and to many 
observed phenomena in nature, has, probably 
been wzherited from primeval It has 
been transmitted to us from the earliest 
times; and perhaps, from the assumed primi- 
tive man of the pre-glacial epoch. At all 
events, it is quite certain that the earliest As- 
syrian civilization of the valleys of the Eu- 
phrates and of the Tigris has handed down 
to us, in the cuneiform writings, the most 
complete account of their daily life and 
doings, and that we thus learn that these peo- 
ple regulated almost every act by the predic- 
tions of magicians, astrologers, soothsayers, 
oracles, omens, or one form or other of impos- 
tors. Itis well known that the lives of the an- 
cient Egyptians, as well as those of the Greeks 
and Romans, were similarly regulated. Even 
in this age of boasted enlightenment—this era 
of assumed supremacy of scientific methods — 
how all-pervading is the influence of the 
hereditary supernatural instinct on the lives 
and conduct of the great mass of mankind! 
Witness the prevalence of the belief in lucky 
and unlucky omens. Witness the thrift of 
astrologers and fortune-tellers. Thus we see, 
that for at least five or six thousand years— 
perhaps for a thousand times that period— 
mankind has been divided into knaves and 
dupes ; the former comparatively few in num- 
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ber, the latter constituting a vast multitude. 
A few of the knaves may have, in the course 
of ages, developed into partially honest 
fanatics; the dupes have developed a vast 
amount of credulity. ‘The knavery, no less 
than the credulity, has become fixed by the 
principle of heredity. The mysterious mani- 
festations were performed by the descend- 
ants of unscrupulous magicians, astrologers, 
soothsayers, fortune-tellers, who had for 
thousands of years followed the same call- 
ing, and acquired a hereditary skili in such 
deceptions. 

Under the infuence of the all-pervading 
hereditary supernatural instinct, even the 
most intelligent men are, more or less, gov- 
erned by the inspirations originating in this 
source. Are scientifically trained men en- 
tirely free from such influences? Most as- 
suredly not. No one is able to completely 
shake off influences springing from the foun- 
tains of human nature. 

When the phenomena are of such a char- 
acter that every one can, by proper arrange- 
ments, test and verify them, supernatural 
agencies are excluded. Such is, at present, 
the satisfactory aspect of purely physical and 
chemical phenomena. But as soon as we 
are constrained to accept the imposed con- 
ditions of the manifestations—are not per- 
mitted to reproduce the phenomena our- 
selves—or are not able to verify them by 
arranging the conditions ourselves—the saéfts- 
factoriness of the experimental verifications 
vanishes. ‘The evidence loses its satisfactory 
character, the phenomena become more or 
less mysterious, and come under the influ- 
ence of the hereditary supernatural instinct. 
Even the most matter-of-fact practical men 
become the victims of such inspirations. 
For example, in mining operations: so long 
as matters go on regularly, the miners are 
satisfied with the applications of known 
laws; but when unusual or unexpected re- 
sults are manifested, a malignant or evil 
spirit (Kobold) is invoked. 

The most significant and perplexing of the 
“ Psychical Researches” recorded in this 
volume, are the results of experimerts re- 
producing, with more or less accuracy, draw- 
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and diagrams by so-called ¢ransference 
of the same from the agent to the percipient 
without, apparently, any sensuous communi- 
‘cation between them. ‘The results are cer- 
tainly, in some instances, very extraordinary 
and inexplicable. Future researches will, 
doubtless, demonstrate whether all the pre- 
cautions necessary to obtain trustworthy re- 
sults were observed. In the meantime, it is 
but fair that every intelligent person should 
‘thoroughly comprehend and jus/fy the in- 
credulity,which demands the complete veri- 
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_Lasr winter at the holiday season a goodly 
little flock of slender volumes of poetry that 
was not so slender came to us for review : 
Browning at the head, and no one at the 
rear who had not at least a very respectable 
place among the “minor poets” of present 
American literature. ‘This summer comes a 
fleet of very much smaller craft, with Edwin 
Arnold’s and Mr. Stevenson’s latest books in 
the lead, and, truth compels us to say, sev- 
eral Californian aspirants quite in the rear. 
A little fleet of this sort—these very frail 
vessels —is a pathetic sort of thing. The 
prosperous minor poets, such as we reviewed 
last winter, are nothing to grieve over ; much 
of what they write has a title to existence, 
and brings them adequate return in esteem 
and possibly a little in cash. Nor need one 
compassionate the pretty volume in which 
some dilettant has given himse!f the satis- 
faction of seeing his verses printed; a few 
kindly notices, the knowledge for the rest of 
his life that he isa fairly enrolled private inthe 
army of letters, and the pretty toy itself. on 
his own and _his friends’ tables, really meet 
all his expectations; he knew beforehand 
that neither fame nor fortune come of such 
things, and the making of the rhymes was 
the amusement of. his leisure. — But the 
shabby, absurd little book, from a cheap press, 
with bindings that begin to warp before ten 
pages have been read; with misprints, and 
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fication of phenomena that can be repro- 
duced ox/ by certain individuals, and under 
conditions which are very difficult, if not im- 
possibie, to formulate. It is extremely dif- 
ficult for minds trained in familiar legal 
methods to comprehend the «utter untrust- 
worthiness of human testimony, when the 
sentiment of the marzve/ous is stimulated — 
when the hereditary supernatural instinct \s 
called into activity. In the scientific investi- 
gations of this class of phenomena, this dif- 
ficulty becomes overwhelming. 


Fohn Le Conte. 
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occasional orthographical slips, and verses 
that might easily be made texts for ridicule— 
this is really rather pathetic. than reprehen- 
sible. The critic generally ridicules it sav- 
agely, with the entirely reasonable plea that 
such things should be stopped. And un- 
doubtedly they should; there can be no pos- 
sible good to any one in some poor soul’s 
saving enough out of scanty means to pro- 
cure the cheapest possible dress for the giv- 
ing to the world of the author’s personal 
emotions in inefficient expressions, which will 
never bring back money enough to begin to 
pay for the painful expenditure. But these 
voluble expressions are usually pretty sincere ; 
they are not art fer art’s sake, but the pure 
The untaught 
usually in all seriousness believe this to be 
the function of poetry. This makes the 
shabby little books all the more discomfort- 
ing to read; but it ought to make the reader 
think somewhat gently of the very genuine 
blues, or ache of poverty, or loss of children, 
or mortification because another man got the 
position sought, or enjoyment of the sky and 
sunshine at a family picnic, that moved these 
metrical narrations to the world of Jones’s 
or Miss Robinson’s states of mind. They 
always expect a great deal of the book, too; 
even cherish the hope that it is going to 
bring them in money; so the volume not 
only tells its own story of the past, but also 
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of future disappointment, and of a sore spot 
over it in the memory. ‘The. proud con- 
sciousness of actual authorship, of being be- 
tween covers, goes far to counterbalance 
this, it is true; and may, in some happily con: 
stituted dispositions affect the poet as it did 
Volumnia in “Theophrastus Such.” If the 
critic can find, by internal evidence, which 
are the future Volumnias among the authors 
of obviously hopeless poems, let him con- 
fine his lash to them; time will apply it fast 
enough to the others. 

Having thus expressed in generalizations 
the reflections that much recent verse must 
awake, we turn to the special volumes now 
before us. ‘Three of these, as we have said, 
are. from California presses: vems,’ by 
Madge Morris; Zhe Land by the Sunset Sea, 
and Other Poems by Hannah Bb. Gage ; 
and /vems,3s by J. D. Steell. The first of 
these three contains poems mostly of an 
emotional cast, some of personal application, 
some occasional. ‘There is a good deal of 
simple earnestness in them, and some bits 
of real feeiing for nature, and an entirely cor- 
rect, though far from subtle, ear for metre. 
Two or three touch the level of possible 
magazine verse, but the rest are all of the 
class that are valuable only for the pleasure 
and comfort the writing may have given the 
author, and probably also her personal 
friends. We quote a couple of stanzas, 
which, though above the average, will give 
an idea of the quality of the verses: 

‘**In the twilight gray and shadowy, 
Deepening oer the sunset’s glow, 
Through the still, mysterious dimness, 
-Flitting shadows come and go, 


** As my thoughts in listless wandering 
With these phantom shadows fly, 
Meseems they wear the forms of faces, 
Faces loved in days gone by.” 


Mr. Steell’s poems belong in a general 
way to the same class—poems_ whose chief 
reason for existence is in the pleasure that 


1 Poems. By Madge Morris... San Franciseo: The 
Golden kra Company. 1885. 

2‘The Land by the Sunset Sea, and Other Poems. 
By Hannah B. Gage. San Francisco: Philip J. Figel. 
1884, For sale by Chilion Beach. 

$ Poems, By J. D. Steell. San Franciseo: Golden 
ra Company. 1885. . 
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the writing has evidently given the author ; 
as Mr. Whittier sweetly expressed it to a sup- 
pliant for criticism: “ If it be true, as it has 
been said, that poetry is its own reward, thy 
gift) will not be useless to thee.” These 
verses betoken more reading and mental 
training than those of the collection just no- 
ticed: they are refined and sincere in spirit, 
correct, in language, and show (and this is 
their strongest point) a very sincere pleasure 
in nature, though expressed totally without 
originality. ‘Thus: 


** The sun is warm, the sky is bright, 
The circling meadows gleam with light ; 

* The silver lakelet sweetly smiles, 
Soft dimpling round its fairy isles; + 

‘** The purple cliffs tower dark and high, 
Outlined against a sapphire sky ; 

‘* By myriads sweet wild roses blow, 
Ketlected in the wave below.” 


‘The author ts saturated with the work of the 
standard pocts, and the one really original 
point of his book is that he announces frank- 
ly that he does not propose to express his 
ideas in feeble language of his own, when 
some one else has already expressed the 
same thing well; but that, in order to be per- 
fectly above-board in this availing himself of 
others’ language, he will credit each quotation 
to the original in a note. He has not caught 
himself in every instance—the ode on Gar- 
field’s death, for instance is modelled with 
even amusing fidelity on Tennyson's Welling- 
ton ode, and without credit—but he has done 
so in enough cases to prove his interitions per- 
fectly honest. In one instance, he calls at- 
tention to a whole poem as being “‘little more 
than an imitation ” of one by Elizabeth Akers 
Allen. ‘The imitation was unconscious, and 
he prints the verses “to illustrate the effect 
produced on my mind by Mrs. Allen’s fine 
lyric.” It illustrates more than this : it illus- 
trates the motive-power of all this sort of 
verse-writing. Young people who love po- 
etry (and that Mr. Steell is young a dated 
poem on his own twenty-first birthday as- 


sures us), are almost sure to take the one 


step from admiration to imitation ; and if 
they find in themselves a certain facility at 
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the mechanics of it, they will produce a great 
deal of verse which is in reality only the ex- 
pression of their admiration for poetry and 
the poetic mood. So long as they are mod- 
est, this verse-habit does no harm: it gives 
themselves pleasure, and supplies an often 
very convenient reservoir of local occasional 
verse—the town Fourth of July celebration, 
the baby’s birthday, the minister’s death ; it 


may pleasantly characterize in verse, too, the 


local streams and mountains and woods, and 
cultivate the appreciation of the dwellers 
among these. If it must go beyond the lo- 
cal paper and the neighborhood circle, and 
seek book-covers, it certainly goes beyond 
its sphere of usefulness: but it can do no 
harm to any one but the author (certainly 
not to the public, which is far less at the 
mercy of verse within book-covers than in 
papers or magazines or on platforms). When 
these very mortal verses are assuming, they 
are somewhat irritating to the reviewer; but 
when they are as modest, frank, and simple 
as those at present under review, he cannot 
have any feeling but of good-will toward 
them. 

The Land by the Sunset Sea is more assum- 
ing, and hints that the author would not be 
greatly surprised to become famous. ‘There 
is cleverness and vigor about the verses, too ; 
but no critical taste to speak of. ‘There is 
evidence of very fair natural turn for society 
verses, but it is only half developed. Society 
verses, of all things, must be done with the 
most finely trained critical taste. There is 
not behind these verses a fraction of the 
mental training, the knowledge of the poetic 


art, the familiarity with good models neces-. 


sary to poetry-writing. ‘There is no indica- 
tion of any existence of that complex quality 
in feeling and observation that go to make 
the poetic * gift,” in its more serious moods. 
The serious verse runs about like this: 


** A ship swung proud in the lower bay, 
Awaiting her master to sail away; 
While he on the shore said a parting word 
To his blue-eyed love ; but the wavelets heard 
The long, long kiss on her fond lips pressed 
While the ship lay tossing in wild unrest.” 


Much less commonplace is the lighter vein : 
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** A wee brown maid on a doorstep sat, 
Her small face hid ‘neath a wide-brimmed hat; 
A broken clock on her baby knee 
She wound with an ancient, rusty key. 

*What are you doing, my preity one ? 
Playing with Time?” I asked in fun. 

* Large and wise were the soft, dark eyes 

Lifted to mine in a grave surprise. 

*I’s windin’ him up to make him go, 


For he ‘s so drefful poky and slow.” 
* * * * * .* * * 


** Ah, baby mine! Some future day 
You will throw that rusted key away, 
And to Phoebus’ car will madly cling, 
As it whirrs along like a winged thing, 
And wonder how, years and years ago, 
You could ever havethought that Time was slow.” 


In taking up the Gray ALasyue,' we pass 
over the vague boundary between verse that 
is not poetry and verse that is poetry: minor 
poetry, it is true, and not in the first rank of 
that; but still poetry. The author has long 
been a contributor to journals, and the poems 
that have been year by year printed in these, 
together with new ones, make a collection of 
nearly a hundred and fifty. This is undoubt- 
edly too many: for the thread of inspiration - 
that runs through them is by no means suf: 
ficient to save this long succession of mildly 
entertaining poems from becoming monoto- 
nous; and many of them really lack reason 
for existence. Yet there is among them all no 
marked falling below the average of gently 
poetic expression, pleasing versificAtion, and 
sincere and refined feeling. ‘There is,’per- 
haps, more warmth in this than in any other 
(and its suggestion of Mrs. Browning 1s not 
a trait of the other poems, which are not im- 
itative) : 

Remember. 
If within your crystal soul a question 
Of the color of my passion vexes, 
If its lavish incense thrown around you 
by excess perplexes; 
Know, no aureoled saint [ hold above you— 


Kemember that I love you. 


If you cannot answer all the fullness 
Of the measure of my heart’s devotion, 
If your leaning toward me signals only 
A reflected motion ; 
Know that even so ‘tis joy to move you— 
Remember that I love you. 
1The Gray Masque and Other Poems. By Mary 
Barker Dodge. Boston: LD. Lothrop & Co. 
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For in this ‘I love you’ is a meaning 
Far beyond the pen of simple fancy: 
Measureless in love’s enlightened language 
Love's significancy. 
Know of worth attested I approve you— 
Believe me that I love you. 


- Much poetry of this class fails to take a 
place in men’s memories that it is really 
capable of taking, merely from lack of con- 
centration. Not only are entirely useless 
lines, stanzas, poems, allowed to stand, to the 
dilution of the whole, but the thought is 
often so spread through two lines or two stan- 
zas, that excision is impossible, and yet there 
is too much: the two weak parts ought to 
have been condensed into one strong one. 
The only poem in the present collection 
which attracts our attention by this terseness 
is the following : 
Less. 
**T lost my treasures, one by one, 
Those joys the world holds dear: 
Smiling I said, Tomorrow's sun 
Wil! bring us better cheer’: 
For faith and love were one. Glad faith ! 
All loss is naught save loss of faith. 
**My truant joys came trooping back, 
And trooping friends no less: 
But tears fall fast to meet the lack 
Of dearer happiness: 
For faith and love are two. Sad faith! 
*Tis loss, indeed, the loss of faith.” 

Pictures in Song is a somewhat dilettant 
little book —a book of rondeaux and ballades 
and society verses and “impressions.” These 
things, with their air of being not serious 
achievement, but merely sketches and stud- 
ies, the amusement of a leisurely man or 
the recreation of a student, have an unpre- 
tentious effect ; and the prefatory lines put 
this into words : 

** For them no glory do I dream. 
I only wish that they should seem 
Like little birds that softly pour 
Their low, sweet notes out as they soar, 
Or wandering rills from Tempe’s stream, 
These songs of mine.” 
For the most part, they fulfil this modest 
aspiration fairly well, and may be classed 
justly enough under the head of “ graceful 
trifles.’” They are not nearly equal in the 
Clinton Scollard. New 
1884. 


1 Pictures in Song. By 
York and London: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
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line of graceful trifling to the best very re- 
cent American writing of this sort—such as 
Bunner’s or even Sherman’s ; but the best 
of them will compare very well with the low- | 
er level of these men’s work, and none of 
them are really ill done; the only fault one 
can find with them is an occasional pedantry 3 
which sounds almost crude : 
** As merry are thy laughing lays 
As his who gained Hipparchus’ praise, 
And hymned thy vine-god’s glories; 
As his of glad Sicilian days, 
Or his who won Augustan bays 
By honey-sweet amores. 


** What loves were thine! First, Julia fair, 
Enthroned in graces far more rare 
Than Grecian Autonoe.” 


**We see the heavenly band with gold citoles, 
Their brows adorned with spotless nenuphars.” a 


This class of poetry builds its claim on per- 
fection of form, not on feeling or thought, 
and therefore the least appearance of con- 
sciousness or of straining at an effect, the | 
least flaw in manner, Is a serious defect. The | 
majority of these verses are not thus defective, 

and some are very neat. Perhaps more of 7 
them are good in the way of simple pictures | 
of some natural scene than in any other. 

We quote one which gives a fair idea of both 

the descriptive and the bric-a-brac turn of ) 
these Pictures ”: 


Completion. 
The wind went soughing through the spicy pines 
In tender undertone, 
The throstles piped amid the tangled vines, 
And soft the sunbeams shone. 


Afar old ocean thundered on the rocks 
With blataat, angry sound, 

And Neptune drove his emerald-girded flocks 
To pearly depths profound, 


The oaks stood gnarled and grim like witches gray, 
Erect and trim each ftir ; 

The sweet veronica fringed the winding way, 
Pale-hued as lavender. 

Like flickering torches through the leafage green 
The orioles fluttered by, 

And from the thickets where they lurked unseen 
Was heard the cuckoo’s cry... 


And yet there seemed a something wanting there, 
To make all nature smile,— 

When, lo! sweet Clarice, like an oread fair, 
Came down the forest aisle.” 


j 
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The Chanson of Roland’ es been lately 
translated into English hy Léonce Rabillon, 
of Johns Hopkins University. This is the 
second direct version that has been made in 
English, the former one being by J. O'Hagan. 
There is besides a version from a French 
paraphrase. ‘The present translation is from 
M. Léon Gautier’s version of the twelfth 
century Oxford manuscript, and makes the 
twenty-first translation of the “lay” extant, 
in six different European languages. It is 
quite literal, and is said by students of the 
original to render the spirit closely ; con- 
sidered as English verse, it is vigorous, dig- 
nified, and pleasing. The metre is simple 
blank verse; but the stanza division and the 
management of the rhythm quite differentiate 
this from the epic, the dramatic, or the deseript- 
ive movement of this most flexible metre, 
and give well the effect of a long. narrative 
chant or recitative. It is a very satisfactory 
form in which to have the chivalrous old 
medieval romance, inaccessible, of course, to 
all but specialists In its original language. 
The courage, the spirit, the curious mix- 
ture of dainty manners with a naive brutal- 
ity—punctilious observance of stately forms 
alternating with prompt exchange of defiance 
and blows in the very presence of royalty, or 
in the heat of battle—all the traits of the 
romance of chivalry that the English reader 
is familiar with as handed down in fragments 
through later writers, from Chaucer to Scott 
and Tennyson, here appear in their original 
fullness. No burlesque could caricature the 
occasional simplicity of the narrative ; for m- 
stance, when “Carlemagne ” comes upon the 
battlefield too late, and finds only heaps of 
dead, 

** He tears his beard with anger ; all his knights 
And barons weep great tears dizzy with woe, 
And swooning, twenty thousand fall to earth ” ; 
while on the next day, when he finds the 
body of * Rolland,” 

** He plucks out his white beard 


And tears his hair with both hands from his Head. 
Swoon on the earth one hundred thousand Franks.” 


lTuiat hanson de Roland. Translated from the seventh 


edition of Léon Gautier. By Leonce Rabillon. | New 


York : Henry Holt & Co,. 1885. 
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These sudden collapses of an army, from 


* sheer emotion, are irresistible to the imagin- 


ation. Rolland, too, is able to swoon in the 
saddle, and also to exchange long passages 
of courtesy, bows and embraces, with “ Oliv- 
ier,” in mid-mélée, when the two are appar- 
ently “standing off’ some hundreds or 
thousands of Saracens. Such things as these 
throw a curious light on the minds of the 
eleventh century —their amazing lack of that 
ineffably quick-flashing, fine-discriminating 


critical perception which constitutes a sense 


of humor; their unqualified surrender of 
themselves to narrative interest, and their de- 
sire to have it “writ large.” It would bea 
pity, however, to speak only of the quaint- 
nesses of the gallant chronicle, and not of its 
main point—its splendid picture of knightly 
valor and loyalty. It is impossible to quote 
any passage out of the long account-of the 
battle which will give any fair idea of the 
whole, and we will not attempt it. 

In. The Secret of Death and Other Poems,? 
Mr. Edwin Arnold has gathered together the 
stray poems of years with some new ones, 
the whole introduced by a version of three 
“vallis,” of the Katha Upanishad. Some 
reviewer has truly remarked that there is al- 
ways a good deal of “ journalism” in Mr. 
Arnold’s poems. In his very best poetry— 
and that, it will probably be agreed, is to be 
found in “ The Light of Asia’’—there was un- 
doubtedly a little of this ad captandum trick 
of thought and expression ; and in his worst 
(and we think that is to be found in part of 
the present volume), there is more of it than 
of poetry. Nevertheless, there is a good 
deal of poetry, too. ‘The leading poem— 
the Sanskrit translation —is an important one 
and has much beauty; nor is it a bad idea 
to picture the English student and Brahman 
teacher translating the roll together, and thus 
to give a glimpse of. modern Hindu inter- 
pretation of the old books, paraphrase the 
bare translation of obscure passages, and yet 
meddle not a whit with the truth of the ver- 
sion. But Mr. Arnold’s sense of humor was 


2 The Secret of Death and Other Poems, By Edwin 
Arnold, Bosten: Roberts Brothers, 1885, 
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at fault when he carried out his good idea 
by this sort of thing for pages : 


‘* Dwityan tritiyannan hovach: ‘when that twice 
And thrice he said it, Gautama his sire,’ 
Mrityave twa dadémi, ‘spake in wrath, 

To Death I give thee!’ * * * * * 
Bahiindmémi pratham, ‘1am first 

Of many sons,’ dahunam madhyama 
But of as many more not first nor last!’ 
Aim swidyamasya Kartivyam yanmay 
Adya Karishyati, ‘ what good use 

Of Yama may I serve, dying to-day ?’” 


Yet in such passages as the following (frag- 
ments of which will be recognized as incor- 
porated into Emerson’s “ Brahma ”), there is 
no lack of dignity: 


** He who, Alone, Undifferenced, unites 
With Nature, making endless difference, 
Producing and receiving all which seems, 

To Brahma. May he give us light to know! 

‘* He is the Unseen Spirit which informs 
All subtle essences He flames in fire, 

He shines in sun and moon, planets and stars. 
He bloweth with the winds, rolls with the waves. 
He is Prajapati that fills the worlds. 

‘** He is the man and woman, youth and maid; 
The babe new-born, the withered ancient, propped 
Upon his staff. He is whatever is,— 
The black bee, and the tiger, and the fish, 
The green bird with red eyes, the tree, the grass, 
The cloud that hath the lightning in its womb, 
The seasons and the seas. By Him they are, 
In Him begin and end.” 

**Only the wise— 
By Adhyatmayoga —severing 
Their thought from shows, and fixing it on truth, 
See Him, the Perfect and Unspeakable, 
Hard to be seen, retreating, ever hid 
Deeper and deeper in the Uttermost; 
Whose House was never entered, who abides 
Now, and ‘before, and always; and, so seeing, 
Are freed from griefs and pleasures,” 

**If he that slayeth thinks ‘I slay’; if he 
Whom he doth slay thinks ‘I am slain,’"—then both 
Know not aright. That which was life in each 
Cannot be slain nor slay. | 

‘* The untouched Soul 
Greater than all the worlds (because the worlds 
By it subsist); smaller than subtleties 
Of things minutest; last of ultimates,— 
Sits in the hollow heart of all that lives. 
Whoso hath laid aside desire and fear, 
His senses mastered and his spirit still, 
Sees in the quiet light of verity 
Eternal, safe, majestical—HIs SOUL.” 


There is a little too much of Sanskrit and 
of capital letters here, but on the whole the 
translation is done in a high spirit. 

Vo. V.—-42. 


Verse. 


We have left ourselves little space to speak 
of the forty-odd other poems, and perhaps it 
is as well. They are a medley of transla- 
tions, ballads, lyrics, narratives, descriptions, 
pastorals, imitations, epigrams—in fact, Mr. 
Arnold’s versatile talent has evidently led 
him to roam cursorily over the whole field 
of poetry, from the epic to the epigrammatic 
stanza, omitting only the drama. Some of * 
these poems are very pretty; most of them 
interesting ; a few entirely uninteresting, and 
only cumbering the ground in print. The 
Hindu ballads might be excellent, but that 
the liberal sprinkling of such refrains as 
“ Hu-rizee,” “ Wah, Wah,” rather burlesque 
the author’s intention. This, for instance, 
is the close of a spirited ballad: 


Sent him back, with dances and drum— 
Wah! my Rajah Runjeet Dehu! 
To Chunda Kour and his Jummoo home— 
Wah! wah! Futtee !—wah, Gooroo!” 


One’s general impression of the whole col- 
lection must be that Mr. Arnold can do so 
well, it would scarcely be pardonable that he 
has not done better, but for the knowledge 
of the untoward circumstances of his occu- 
pation. We will not close our review with- 
out quoting one stanza to illustrate his best 
manner in a simple English lyric: 


**(Juiet, in the reaches of the river, 

Blooms the sea-poppy all alone ; 

Hidden by the marshy sedges ever, 
Who knows its golden cup is blown ? 

Who cares if far-distant billows, 
Rocking the great ships to sea, 

Underneath the tassels of the willows 
Rock the sea-poppy and the bee?” 


But the most satisfactory book of poems 
that comes before us for notice, the least 
pretentious of all, is R. L. Stevenson’s CAild’s 
Garden of Verses. So delightful is this col- 
lection of child thoughts that the best way 
to review it is to advise every reader who 
retains any tender memories of his own 
childhood to go and read it. Whether it 
would prove as charming to children them- 
selves as to grown people looking back into 
their childhood, we do not know; it would 


1A Child's Garden of Verses. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach, 
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be a point for testimony. It expresses ad- 
mirably the simpler aspects of childhood as 
it exists in the memory of any grown per- 
son of the finer sort; yet it Is even truer, 
in that it is free of the transfiguring atmos- 
phere of distance and tender regret through 
which we look back to childhood, and so 
make it other than it really was in the 
living. But Mr. Stevenson’s verses are bet- 
ter quoted than commented upon: 
The dedication to Alison Cunningham, his 
nurse, | 
For the long nights you lay awake 

And watched for my unworthy sake : 

For your most comfortable hand 

That led me through the uneven land : 


For all the story-books you read : 
For all the pains you comforted :” 


is a pretty opening, and poem after poem | 


follows in the same spirit as these that we 
select—with difficulty, so many are there that 
would illustrate equally well the delicate, in- 
definable air of genuine childhood that 
breathes through them : | 


My Treasures. 
These nuts that I keep in the back of the nest, 
Where all my lead soldiers are lying at rest, 
Were gathered in autumn by narsie and me, 
In a wood with a well by the side of a sea. 


This whistle we niade (and how clearly it sounds !) 
By the side of a field at the end of the grounds. 
Of a branch of a plane, with a knife of my own, 
It was nursie who made it, and nursie alone, 


The stone, with the white and the yellow and gray, 
We discovered I cannot tell Aow far away ; 

And I carried it back, although weary and cold, 
For though father denies it, I’m sure it is gold, 


But of all my treasures the last is the king, 
- For there’s very few children possess such a thing ; 
And that is a chisel, both handle and blade, 
Which a man who was really a carpenter made, 


- 


The Land of Story- Books. 
At evening, when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit ; 
They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 


Away behind the sofa back. 


These are the hills, these are the woods ; 
These are my starry solitudes ; 

And there the river by whose brink 

The roaring lions come to drink. 


I see the others far away 

As if in firelit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea, 
And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear land of story-books. 

The Gardener. 


‘The gardener does not love to talk, 


He makes me keep the gravel walk ; 
And when he puts his tools away, 


‘He locks the door and takes the keye 


Away behind the currant row, 
Where no one else but cook may go, 
Far in the plots, I see him dig, 

Old and serious, brown and big. 


He digs the flowers, green, red and blue, 


Nor wishes to be spoken to. 
He digs the flowers and cuts the hay, 
An never seems to want to play. 


Silly gardener! summer goes, 

And winter comes with pinching toes, 
When in the garden bare and brown, 
You must lay your barrow down, 


Well, now, and while the summer stays, 
To profit by these garden days, 

O, how much wiser you would be 

To play at Indian wars with me ! 


t 
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SUMMER 


We do not know whether it is in anticipa- 
tion of a cholera season in the coming sum- 
mer vacation, that the publishers have put 
forth so peculiarly trivial a collection of 
novels as they have; calculating that the 
general mind will be so far distraught by 
anxiety as to have no attention to spare for 
being critical. Possibly this is a miscalcula- 
tion; the more distraught the mind, the more 
excellent will the novel need to be in order 
to hold it. However this may be, there can 
be no question of the fact that we have be- 
fore us a collection of summer novels of un- 
usually light weight—by which it is not to be 
understood that they are unusually sprightly 
or readable, for they are only moderately so. 
A much larger proportion than usual are 
American; in the winter we do not expect 
to see many English reprints outside of the 
regular weekly ten and twenty cent libraries, 
but when the summer vacation supply of 
novels begins to appear, paper-covered Eng- 
lish stories usually play a large part. Of the 
dozen novels that we are about to notice, 
however, only three are of this class. 

Across the Chasm, Pilot Fortune? Roslyn's 
Fortune, and A Carpet Knight, are so much 
of a piece that we defy any reader to pick 
out after a lapse of two weeks their separate 
characters and plots without real mental ef- 
fort; quite as much, in fact, as would be 
necessary if they were four of the conven- 
tional English novels. There are minor dis- 
tinctions between them when one comes to 
look closely; and they vary a good deal in 
intelligence and in use of the English lan- 
guage. Aoslyn’s Fortune is crude and con- 

1 Across the Chasm. New York; Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, 1885. For saléin San Francisco-by A. L, Ban- 


crott & Co, 

2Pilot Fortune. By Marian C. L.. Reeves and Emily 
Read, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. For 
sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 

Roslyn's Fortune. By Christian Reid, New York 
Appleton & Co. 1885. For sale in San Franeiseo by 
James |, White. 

4A Carpet Knight. By Harford Flemming. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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tains no social study ; the three others are 
written well, and Across the Chasm contains 
a few bits of social observation and several 
points that are really good and genuine, 4 
Carpet Knight a pleasant set of intelligent 
people, who converse well, and Pilot Fortune 
a good background of island and ocean and 
picturesque grouping of circumstance. All 
four narrate the attempts of several lovers 
(three, in all but Plot Fortune) to win an 
enchanting heroine; the worst one always 
comes within an inch of success —in one case 
the wedding dress is made—but at the last 
moment fortune relents and delivers the 
prize over to the right man. It is true that 
in A Carpet Knight the heroine never hesi- 
tates from the first in her allegiance to the 
best of her three lovers, but a sub-heroine is 
provided, and supplied with two lovers, that 
she may lean to the worse and finally waver 
into the hands of the right one. We are 
pleased to be able to add that the five young 
women (counting the sub-heroine) all make 
their final choice with excellent good taste, 
and to the satisfaction of any reader who ts 
a good judge of lovers. 

For the benefit of any person who may 
wish to read one or more of these books, but 
not all, we will add a few notes on the points 
in which they differ. Milicent, the beautiful 
girl of Pilot Fortune, is stranded on a Nova 
Scotian island, and wooed by a local farmer- 
fisherman and a Boston tourist with a yacht. 
Julia in A Carpet Anight is a Philadelphian 
belle, and her lovers are a society and sporting 
fellow-townsman, a doctor from Boston, and 
her guardian; her friends are nice people, 
and the book has plenty of unaffected good 
breeding; it is, in fact, all one could ask of 
a purely society novel,.and needs to make it 


better, nothing but—originality and power. 


Across the Chasm has for heroine a lovely 
Margaret from a Southern plantation, who 
visits a married cousin in Washington ; she 
leaves behind her in the South one lover, an 


amiable young ruined planter, and meets in 
Washington two, a traveled and accomplished 
Southern cousin, and a Northern architect. 
After various complications, she and the 
Northerner clasp hands across the bloody 
chasm. As she was already of one mind with 
the North about negroes, secession, and the 
honorableness of work, the chasm that re- 
mained was not very deep; in fact, it con- 
sisted chiefly of a hot difference of opinion 
as to whether the claims of hospitality com- 
pel a man to treat every one well under his 
own roof, or whether an intruder should be 
snubbed. A minor point is made of the 
Southern independence of convention and 
calm confidence in one’s own position, as con- 
trasted with a certain anxiety as to station on 
the part of the Northerner. More might 
have been made of this, perhaps. ‘There is 
an excellent little episode with some very 
real children, and a good genuine love-pas- 
Sage at the end. Roslyn ts also a Southern 
girl, but framed about with plantations and 
servants; her lovers are a retired confederate 
Major who owns a rehabilitated plantation, 
his penniless scapegrace cousin, and her own 
step-brother, recently from college. 

Timias Terrystone: reverses the situation 
of the four novels just described. Young 


Terrystone is an engaging artist, of the old- . 


fashioned, fresh-faced type, which women 
in men’s novels are supposed to love, and 
is sought by three women, nearly captured 
by the worst, and finally escapes into the 
hands of the best. It is a dreadful blunder 
to tell a tale which consists so entirely of 
the hero’s fascinations and conquests of wo- 
men, in the first person. There is a rather 
pretty, old-fashioned air about the story, 
and a good deal of tediousness. ‘The local- 
ity is New York, and the three love-lorn 
maids are a sentimental hoyden from Phila- 
delphia, a dashing actress in late youth, and 
~a Quaker girl on a Mohawk farm. 
_ Before taking up the other four American 
novels,*the only ones in the whole number 
under notice that have any claim to careful 
attention, we will glance at the three English 
1 -Timias Terrystone, By Oliver ‘Rell Bunce. New 


York: Appleton & Co. 1885. 
cisco by James ‘Tl. White. 
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novels, Afatt,, Addie’s Husband The Witch's 
Hleads Matt is by an author of very respect- 
able rank, and shows in all its details that it 
is written by some one who knows his trade. 
It is a mere trifle of a story—wreckers on the 
Welsh coast; a foundling whose parentage is 
known to one person only, and he the one 
interested in concealing it; a strolling artist, 
who wrests the secret from its hiding place, 
and gets a broken head in the process ; an 
heiress restored to her own ; and a wedding. 
It is told with a careless humor that acquits 
the author of taking the little tale for any- 
thing of any more consequence than it is. 
Addie’s Husband isa Rhoda Broughton imi- 
tation, more refined and less strong than its 
models. It has the bad father; the family 
of neglected children, fond of each other, 
rough in speech, and wild in behavior; one 
of whom develops profound powers of affec- 
tion, which differentiate her from the shal- 
lower remainder of the family, and throw her 
entirely upon the lover or husband with 
whom, after much alienation, she usually 
comes to satisfactory final understanding ;— 
all of which details are common to imita- 
tions of Miss Broughton, and show which of 
her novels is dearest to the novel-writing 
young woman. ‘The present copy is pruned 
of all the offensive qualities of the origi- 
nal, and its situation is arranged to allow 
of some excellent emotional melodrama, 
but it somehow falls short of touching the 
emotions. It does not fall grotesquely short, 
however, and it is not wooden; and perhaps 
any one who. has a taste for emotional nov- 
els might do worse than read it. Zhe 
Witch's Head is quite the worst novel before 
us. It is crude, it is tedious, it is pointless. 
It contains the trio of lovers who seem to 
haunt this season’s stories, and indeed du- 
plicates them ingeniously, for the hero is be- 
loved of three maids, and the heroine of 
threemen. ‘The “ witch’s head” has no pos- 

2Matt.§ A Tale of a Caravan, By Robert Buchan- 


an. New York; I. Appleton & Co. For sale in San 
Francisco by James T. White. 
8 Addie’s Husband. — New York: FE. Appleton & Co. 
1885. For sale in San Francisco by James T. White: 
4The Witch's Head. 


By H. Rider Haggard. New 


York: E. Appleton & Co, For sale in’ San Francisco 
by James T. White, 
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, sible connection with the story, and is drag- 
ged in in the vain effort to give it strength. 
_ The fascinating and triply-beloved hero is 
again of the fresh, boyish type, indicating 
a masculine authorship, though the indica- 
tion is contradicted by one or two tirades 
against the present status of women. 

There come next under notice two novels, 
both American, A Anight of the Black For- 
est' and Trajan.* ‘The first of these has al- 
ready been published as a magazine serial. 
It has not, perhaps, as. much feeling nor as 
much of a story as many inferior ones ; but 
it has that quality, difficult to describe, that 
insures admission to the pages of the criti- 
cal magazines, and sets it apart from such 
books as those we have been noticing. * It 
has a carefully wrought out situation and 
characters of its own; it abounds in a light 
picturesqueness ; in short, it would be fair to 
say it has the fechnique of story-writing well 
in hand. Its author had previously put forth 
one novelette that was noticeably good for a 
firstone. We hardly suppose that any one 
will really cave much for this little study of 
German and American flirtation ; but it shows 
a commendable regard for method, is in the 
manner of the time, and is properly to be 
counted a success for the writer, and a step 
to an assured position of profitable author- 
ship. So mighty is the mastering of one’s 
handicraft ina workmanlike way! In novel- 
writing, one is really out of the lists until he 
has done this; and yet the popular impres- 
sion is that novel-writing ‘‘comes by nature.” 


“Trajan” is the most ambitious story of the 


summer. .Its publishers have done it one 
good turn by launching it with such trum- 
peting that the critic is necessarily prejudiced 
against it, and suffers a reaction of friendli- 
ness upon discovering that it is really much 
better than he would have expected from the 
transparently commercial eulogies thataccom- 
panied it. This is a subtlety in advertising 
tactics worth the consideration of publishers. 
Laying aside all prepossessions or reactions, 
however, it may be said that “ Trajan” ts an 

1A Knight of the Black Forest. By Grace Denio 
Litchfield. New’ York: Putnam's Sons, 


2 Trajan: The Story of a Sentimental Young Man, 
By Henry Keenan. New York: Casselk & Co. 1885. 
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interesting novel, showing much serious 
work, many excellent possibilities, and a de- 
cided falling short of its own intentions. 
It has a flavor of Julian Hawthorne, much 
in the same way that that ingenious writer 
himself perpetually has a decided flavor of - 


greater ones. The author undoubtedly has 


ability ; but he has undertaken more than he 
could manage in “Trajan.” “The Money- 
Makers,” published anonymously, is accepted 
as his; and the same hand seems pretty 
evident in the two: the mixture of ability and 
inefficiency, the womanish qualities, the very 
language. In “The Money-Makers” there 
was at the best a good deal more strength, 
and there was throughout a better style 
(save for the French-phrase vice): as this 
book was doubtless later written, there is an 
encouragement herein; and that its weak 
points are weaker than anything in “* Trajan ” 
is doubtless due to more hasty writing. But 
there are weak points enough in “ Trajan.” 
It is melodramatic, yet a little tedious. The 
writer stops to “ moralize” a little here and 
there, and a little is too much, because the 
moralizing is not profound and does not 
justify itself. It would better have been all 
cut out, with the exception of about a dozen 
sentences. ‘The conversation, too, when it 
tries to be playful, is rather heavy humor; 
and when it tries to be witty, is rather 
pointless repartee. The love-making is for 
the most part weak. The canvas is un- 
necessarily crowded with figures, and some 
unnecessary incident comes in. The melo- 
dramatic character of the main narrative, 
which winds its way through all these ob- 
structions, is sufficient to redeem the book 
on the whole from heaviness, and would 
have made it, properly pruned, powerful— 
powerful in a way hardly to be approved by 
a stern critic, for, as we have said, it is melo- 
drama: yet we are not prepared to condemn 
any work of art, story or music or acting, that 
really stirs human emotion, because the emo- 
tion is stirred by exaggerations and broad 
pathos that are not in the best taste. No 
one is a greater sinner in this respect than 
Dickens; and the reading world has always 


pardoned him: The reason that even if 


according to his secret ideals. 


emotions toward the hero. 
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Mr. Keenan had succeeded in making his 
story powerful, he would not have been par- 
doned the same fault, is that there is some- 
thing especially feminine in the emotions to 
which he appeals. ‘ Trajan” is another at- 
tempt, and a very nearly successful one, at the 
man whom women love ; and by making him 
frankly and sentimentally heroic his author 
has come much nearer to making his femi- 
nine heart stir responsively in reading of him 
than it will do in reading of the pretty lads 
who fill the 7é/e in such books as “ Timias 
Terrystone.” Here is an interesting literary 
point, that deserves further attention. Put 
out of consideration all analytic novels, 

which life is carefully studied, and take only 
those in which the author has depended 


chiefly on his own imagination for his char- 


acters, obviously making his hero or heroine 
In the great 
majority of such books by women, the man 


before whom the female heart bows will be 


found to be either past youth, or mature for 
his age; possessed of a certain dominance, 
resolution, and dignity of character variously 
expressed. With some exceptions in favor of 
romantic wickedness, due never to weakness, 
but to distorted circumstance, throwing the 


character out of harmony with its own in-. 
‘Stincts, the preference is for romantic good- 


ness, heroic and very sentimental. in 


heroine in such novels is usually the writer’ 


self, and has no special objective 
being mainly a mere embodiment of her 
In books of the 
same grade by men, the man_beleved of 
women 1s the gallant, impulsive, fickle boy, 
fair of face, impressionable of heart; and 
the heroine is a mere abstraction of gentle- 
ness, innocence, loyal affection, unselfishness, 
andsoon. Now “Trajan” is not mature, and 
is not dominant except in emergencies, but 
he has the romantically good 7é/e, and does 
it pretty well; and he would have done it 
still better if the author had been willing to 


waive good taste and let himself go to any 


extreme in this line. He faces wild bulls in 
the defense of ladies, rescues ungrateful 
friends from dungeons and from deaths by 
giving himself up to ‘the same, all whe un- 
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der insult and misappreciation from his 
beneficiaries, and this with the silence, dig- 
nity, and sweetness that are appropriate to 
martyrs. Martyrdom has stirred hero-wor- 
ship for many ages, and has today so appre- 
ciable a value in winning a following that it 

is considered an excellent political card; yet | 
there is no denying that it is mof regarded 
good taste any longer—perhaps because the 
discovery of its political value has led toa 
vulgarization that has spoiled it for literary 
purposes. Mr. Keenan is aware of this, and 
puts his hero into the martyr 76/e apologetic- 
ally: adds to his name as sub-title “The 
Story of a Sentimental Young Man”; tells 
his exploits with affected derision as “ ab- 
surd,” romantic,” “crazy.” But he likes it, 


~ nevertheless, and has a real affection for the 


sentimental young man. ‘The place ts Paris. 
and its neighborhood, and the time the period 
of the Franco-Prussian war, and the German 
invasion ; and the final scenes in Paris give 
abundant opportunity for all oe adventures 

the plot demands. 

Last of all come in by far the best two 
novels of the summer: JVithin the Capes’ 
and A Marsh Island.* Both of these books 
are of the sort that makes it seem so easy a 
thing to tella simple, straight-forward story 
and make it life-like and interesting that it ts 
unaccountable people should strain and fail 
so. Within the Capes is conventional enough 
in its outline: a young sailor, returning to 
his native Quaker village and there falling in 
love; more sea-voyaging, shipwreck, lone 
island, rescue, murder trial, and halcyon 
ending. Yet these conventional outlines are 
filled in with the freshest and most winning 
of detail and manner; nothing is strained, 
nothing «crude, not a fatse note touched. 
The style is almost quaintly simple: the 
writer has helped his own imagination in ren- 
dering it so by making it the autobiograph- 
ical narrative of Tom Granger, told in his 
old age, in the third person, with occasional 
quaint lapses, as though unconsciously, into 


By Howard Pyle. New York: 


1 Within the Capes, 
For. sale in San Fran- 


Charles Seribher’s Sons. 1885 

cisco by A. L: Bancroft & Co. 
2 A Marsh Island. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston; 

lor sale in San Frane 


Houghton, M fflin & Co, 188s. 
cisco by Chilion Beach, 
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the first, so as to reveal Captain Granger him- 
self as the narrator yet without having to 
explain that he is. Thus the gentle simplic- 
ity of speech of a good old Quaker seafarer is 
attained, without the usual drawbacks of the 
autobiographical form. ‘Tom Granger is a 
very fine fellow, and the reader becomes 
aware of it without getting any unpleasant 
impression that Granger himself thinks so. 
The Quaker village is charmingly lifelike, 
and its people are no lay figures, but living 
and worthy men and women—except the 
rival lover, who is rather conventional. The 
time is 1812 and a few years thereafter, and 
the old-fashioned flavor of the story is ap- 
propriate, not only to the supposed vener- 
able years of the narrator, but to the period. 
This is the sort of story that the true “‘sum- 
mer novel” should be: it is light, and by 
no means a great novel; but it is a very 
pretty, pleasant, and gentlemanly one, and 
we hope to see others from the same 
hand. 

In even a higher degree, Miss Jewett’s new 
story has the grace of restraint, perfect sim- 
plicity and directness, and the best of breed- 


ing in matterand manner. But thiscomment 
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and most other such that could be made, 
are merely repeating what every one knows 
already of Miss Jewetts invariable traits as 
a writer. Her style may be called well-nigh 
perfect. This particular story is perhaps less 
delightful than “A Country Doctor,” yet 
that is more because the subject ts less nota- 
bly happy than anything else. There is net 
much story, but one does not want much story 
in Miss Jewett’s books; they are transcripts 
of bits of life, not. regularly constructed 
novels with plot and machinery. The very 
fields, and sea, and farming folk are in 
them. They do not pretend to go as deeply 
into human nature, nor to be as minutely 
or vividly true to it as some novels; but in 
its own way the characterization is perfect. 
They are like a painter’s outdoor studies. 
Wonderfully uniform they are, too: in this 
latest one, neither falling away from the 
mark of previous achievement, nor improv- 
ing upon it, is visible. In work so perfect 
in its own way, perhaps nothing of the sort 
is to be expected. The idyl is Miss Jewett’s 
line, and tragedies and dramas and the like 
are not to be sought among her quiet and 
fragrant fields. 


ETC. 


‘THE trustees of Mills Seminary:send us the sched- 
ule of the revised course of study of the school. The 
significance of the revision lies in the intention of 
making the institution a girls’ college, on the plan 
of Vassar, Smith, or Wellesley. The step-in this di- 
rection taken at present is indicated in the schedule of 
studies now before us by the division of the work into 
three departments, a “‘ Preparatory,” a ‘*Seminary,” 
one course of which gives the regular preparation for 
college, and a ‘‘ Collegiate,” which approximates 
the traditional college course required for the bac- 
calaureate degree. It retains some of the features 
of a girl’s seminary, chiefly by electives in music 
and art, and Latin and Greek are electives after 
the Freshman year; but the ground laid out in 
mathematics, and in the. classics including elect- 
ives, is equal to that usually required for the A. B. 
degree. No announcement is made of any intention 
to give the degree, but we are told that this is at 
least the ultimate intention, 


THE proposal to establish a *‘ female” college in 
California is an interesting one. There is much to 
be said, fro and com, as to the whole institution of 


girls’ colleges. The propriety of giving to such wo- 


~ men as wish it the opportunity to study the subjects 


included in a college course may be assumed as 
granted : but whether this should be done in separate 
institutions, in separate departments of boys’ institu- 
tions, or in the same classes with boys, is a more 
complex question. It is probable that the ‘annex ” 
system of England and of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
is the most convenient solution for the present, 
whether the best for the future or not; for the reason 
that it is open to neither of the serious objections 
which balance against each other in the case of co- 
education versus separate education. These two ob- 
jections are: that full coeducation is against the 
conservative feeling of a large part of the community, 


and, although experience has not as yet shown that 


this timidity is well founded, it still exists, and will 
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long continue to deprive of higher education many 
girls who would otherwise receive it; and on the 
other hand, it has so far proved impossible to secure 
in an exclusively female college quite as high a grade 
as in the men’s colleges of the same sections. © For 


many years yet, and possibly for generations, girls’ | 


classes need to be constantly brought to the test of 
the examinations and. examiners provided for men, 
The best standard yet attained by a girls’ college is 
probably that of Smith’s, and the most stanch be- 
liever in the feminine brain must admit that ‘this has 
been due to Smith’s having kept itself held as closely 
as was possible to masculine standards, and having 
avoided too much feminine influence in direction and 
instruction. Whatever equality with men in thor- 
ough and efficient intellectual work experiment may 
show to exist latent in women, it is certain that it is 
by no means as yet developed generally enough to 
give grounds for expecting any girls’ college, for 
many years to come, to be really up to the standard 
of a boys’ college of the same standing. Coeduca- 
tion undoubtedly forces the girl to come to. the mas- 
culine standard of work, and under its influence she 
is found by experiment to develop with ease an abil- 
ity to do so: but this is precisely what a large 
portion of the educated community do not wish for 
her; for many who are perfectly willing that women 
should learn the same facts that men learn in college, 
do not like them to learn to use the mind in the way 
that educated men use it, to acquire the same mental 
habit and tone of thought. Again, the social inter- 
course of coeducation is a stumbling block to many ; 
and the fortunate experience so far had by coeduca- 
tional colleges is not accepted asconvincing. Nor is 
it absolutely so: the girls who furnished the experi- 
ment have so far been to a certain extent (though 
far less than might be supposed) a ‘‘ picked lot.” 


Undoubtedly, the system requires a certain amount . 


of good sense and of care in its administration, and 
one cannot be always certain that this will be used. 


Yet the convenient annex system, which avoids 
the difficulties of both the others, is only possible 
where a large and rich college exists. It requires a 
larger aggregation of money than either of the others : 
for while it really costs less than separate institutions, 
‘it is always easier to get two smalkendowments than 
one good one. Therefore, we are for the most part 
thrown back upon having 40th coeducational privi- 
leges at boys’ colleges, and separate girls’ colleges to 
meet the needs of young women. Moreover, it is 
possible that there will always be some girls intellec- 
tually capable of the higher education, but better off 
in a girls’ college than.a common one. It may be 
that in a properly arranged system of coeducation all 
this class of girls would acquire that discretion and 
dignity which others take there with them (every co- 
educational college can show instances of this); or 
it may be that they will always constitute a reason 
for the existence of the two methods. That both 
should be in practice in California, would seem de- 
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sirable. Imcase there prove to be any considerable 
number of girls in our State willing to undertake the 
labor of a college education, whose parents are un- 
willing to send them to Berkeley, and unable or un-, 
willing to send them toan Eastern girls’ college, such 
an institution is much needed here. The success of 
the present move toward creating one must depend 
absolutely on how far the seminary idea is frankly cut 
loose from, and a sound college standard established; 
and whether this is done or not will depend primar- 
ily upon the man who may be secured for president, 
and secow#@arily upon the adequacy of the endow- 
ment. 


Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 


THE Queen of Sheba,—so the records run, — 
Heard of the wisdom of King Solomon ; 

And came to see the greatness of the King, 
And prove his knowledge by hard questioning. 
A gorgeous retinue the Queen could boast, 
Worthy alike of visitor and host :— 

Long trains of camels bearing precious spice, 
And gold, and jewels of unheard of price. — 
Such lavish bounty and such proud display, 
The kingdom had not seen before that day :—- 
A splendor fitted to afford surprise 

E’en to a king so mighty and so wise. 

And she, the leader of this sumptuous state, 
With beauty radiant and with youth elate— 
No lovelier sight had ever monarch viewed ; 
A vision of enchanting womanhood !—,. 

Nor is it just or adequate to say 

That in her beauty all attraction lay : 
Endowed she was with strong and well-poised mind, 
Fit to confute the wisest of mankind. 
Accomplished in all learning, and to it 

Was added woman’s tact and ready wit. 


Proud of her knowledge with all skill prepared, 
The (Queen essays a task none other dared— 
To find by trial if great Solomon 

Justly deserved the glory he had won. 

So she*with learning and consummate art, 
Communes with him of all that’s in her heart ; 
She puts him to the proof by every test 
Judgment would dictate or caprice suggest ; 
Sometimes with questioning of grave import, 
Sometimes with trifling and in merry sport. 


Had she considered, she could scarce expect 

To gain a triumph of the intellect, 

Since much of his accomplishment, but few 
Would doubt, to his domestic life was due. 

How could eve woman hope success to gain ng 
O’er him who had a thousand in his train ?— 
Seven hundred wives, and some three hundred yet, 
Who, so to speak, claimed title by brevet. 

He who so much anxiety endured, 

Must be to every artifice inured ; 

Must learn to make to each the fit reply ; 

Know how much to admit and what deny ; 
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Who if he erred would sure the error know, 

With seven hundred times, ‘‘I told you so!” 

No wonder Solomon, compelled to dodge 

A fire of questions, wisely formed ‘* The Lodge,” 
Which in all after time excuse affords, 

When wives interrogate belated lords. 

‘He who so oft was called on to discrimin- 

Ate in the strifes of seven hundred women, 

Was not the man to find his wits undone 

By artifice, however shrewd, of ome. 


So when, without evasion or delay, 

The King due answer makes to the array 

Of searching queries which the Queen propounds, 

His court with joyous plaudits long resounds. 

The baffled Queen, with quick invention, tries 

How she may yet some stratagem devise, 

By which the wary monarch may be caught, 

And his much yaunted wisdom set at naught. 

The King was seated in his judgment hall, 

And in his presence were assembled all 

That splendid court whose dazzling glories shine 

Through the dim years, from wondrous Palestine. 

Before this brilliant throng, the (Queen, alone, 

Approached the monarch on his ivory throne ; 

Nor comes too near, but at good distance stands, 
Holding two wreaths upon her outstretched 

‘Two wreaths of flowers, alike in every part, 

One those of nature, one prepared by art. 

The last though formed of tinsel and of wax, 

No point of likeness to the other lacks ; 

So deftly wrought, that never human eye 

Could the least difference ‘twixt the two descry. 

The (Queen, when she her due obeisance made, 

With air of triumph to the monarch said : 

‘In thy great wisdom, tell me now, O King, 

Which flowers are nature’s, which art’s, fashion- 

ing!” 


The King observed the flowers, and yet again 
Looked for some clew to guide him, —but in vain ; 
Still as the wreaths he studied o'er and o’er, 
Their perfect semblance puzzled him the more. 
He scanned the faces of the courtiers nigh, 

But no response e’er met his questioning eye ; 


1 Tradition represents King Solomon as one of the 
founders, and the first Grand-Master of the order of 


Freemasons, 
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None in the throng could, any more than he, 
Find way to solve the artful mystery. 
All the gay multitude were hushed with awe, 
When they their monarch’s tribulation saw ; 
All were o’erwhelmed with gloom and anxious 
doubt, 
Fearing, at last, their King was put to rout. 
Of what avail would be his world-wide fame, 
Or what the value of the mighty name 
Which he to after ages would bequeath, 
When pretty woman with a tinsel wreath, 
Could bring him to confusion for her sport, 
And make his pride the laughter of the court ? 
He, sore discomfited and ill at ease, 
Turns to the window,—there a swarm of bees 
Hovered outside the casement ; straightway he 
Solution finds to his perplexity. 
‘** Open the window !” then the King commands ; 
Without delay, a score of willing hands 
Perform his bidding, when on buzzing wing, 
The clustering swarm soon seeks the opening. 
Unerring instinct guides their droning flight 
_ In narrowing circles, until all alight 
Upon the natural flowers—not one descends 
Upon the wreath where art so deftly blends 
Color and form to rival nature’s skill ;— | 
The stamp of nature’s hand was lacking still. 
Now Solomon, with all his learning, knew 
The principle which certainly held true 
In his time, as it also does in ours, 
That any wreath or handiwork of flowers, 
Howe’er it miay the human sense deceive, | 
To make bees leave it, must be make believe ! 
No formal judgment need the King repeat ;— 
Already the decision was complete. 
Much marveled then the (Queen and courtly throng, 
That to one man such wisdom should belong ; 
Who, when his skill all human means evade, 
Summons the powers of nature to his aid. 


The Queen, no longer questioning from that day, 

Was lost in admiration, —and some say 

That feelings of a sweeter, tenderer sort 

Prolonged her visit at the monarch’s court.. 

Nor did she cease thereafter to proclaim 

That all that had been told her of his fame 

Which, far and near, throughout the world was 
spread, 

Was not the half that might with truth be said. . 

Theodore A. Lord. 
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Mining Camps.! 


This book comprises a series of papers which ap- 


a student at Johns Hopkins University. It is in the 
line of the investigations to which the department of 


pears to be the result of the writer's special work as history in that institution has of late given particular 
1 Mining Camps. A study in American Frontier Gov- attention. It is a study in American local govern- 
ernment. By Charles Howard Shinn. New York: Level the of Californi 
Charles Scribner's Sons. For sale in San Francisco by Pt a5 developed in the mining camps of California. 
A, L. Bancroft & Co. Although it is called ‘**a study in American Frontier 
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Government,” it still comprehends only limited phases 
of the government ‘found on the American frontier; 
and, on the other hand, it embraces much that lies 
outside of American limits. It *‘ deals largely with 
ancient, medieval, modern mining laws.” ‘It 
‘is also a study of the Spanish land-system in Mexico 


and in California, and of the relations of priest, al- 


calde, and comandante, in mission, pueblo, and pre- 
sidio.” These last-named topics involve questions of 
such profound difficulty that we need not look for the 
last word on any of them in a somewhat hastily con- 
structed book covering them all. And from this fact 
arises the suggestion that, since the limits of the work 
permitted only a fragmentary and more or less super- 
ficial treatment of these topics, it would have been 
advisable to have omitted them as separate chapters, 
and to have introduced only so much of them, in the 
proper connection, as was necessary to an explana- 
tion of the main subject in hand. What is here 
meant may be illustrated by reference to the chapter 
entitled ** A Study of Alcaldes.”’ In itself the chap- 
ter is interesting, but it throws little new light on the 
subject, an.l does not, in all cases, state the whole 
truth. The statement on page 90, that ‘‘each mem- 
ber of the ayuntamiento was responsible for malad- 
ministration or malfeasance,” fails to take account 
of an important exception. According to the law 
existing at the time of the cession of this territory to 
the United States, only those members of the ayas- 
tamiento were responsible for maladministration who 
_ voted for the measures through which it was brought 
about. 

In the remaining portion of the book, from the 
ninth chapter to the end, the writer covers the 
ground more satisfactorily. It was a happy thought 
that led him to undertake to gather and put into 
-readable form the disappearing material bearing 
on the governmental side of the semi-barbarous life 
of the period of gold-hunting. In this part lies his 
real contribution to history. The adventures of many 
of the individuals who made up these mining com- 
munities have been often told; but hitherto little 
has been done to show through what manner of or- 
ganizations these communities acted in preserving 
internal peace and in coéperating to build up a State; 
and, considering the entire lack of systematic works 
on the subject, the present yqhamsemmay.be regarded 
as an eminently success{wf pioneer. 
er Notica 


THe situation of Blew) or of the cradle of the 
human race, is a questi@g that has received so many 
and so various answers, that a neW hypothesis 4s 
hardly likely to hinder or to help-the matter to a 
definite conclusion. The new hypothesis to which 
reference is made, is that advanced by President 
~ William F. Warren, of Boston University, who is so 
sure that the first home of man was at the North 
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Pole that he publishes a- book! giving what he con- 
siders a demonstration of his theory, and thus places 
before the public the researches that have already fig- 
ured in lectures to his classes. With many learned 
opinions of authorities in science, he makes the point 
that Eden might have been atthe North Pole as well 
as at any other place on the earth’s surface, and much 
better than at many other points. Then he turns to the 
traditions and myths of the most ancient civilizations, 
and finds in them, by dint of judicious selecting and 
much special pleading, a remarkable consensus sus- 
taining his view. Here he rests his case, and pro- 
ceeds to show what far-reaching effects his conclu- 
sions will have on the several sciences concerned 
with the problem, not forgetting to give the mater- 
ialistic scientists of the modern school a lecture on 
their disregard of the wisdom of the ancients. Such 
reasoning would be much more conclusive, if it had _ 
not been proved possible by many another author to 
make tradition point east and west and south for the 
birthplace of man, as strongly as Mr. Warren finds it 
to turn northward. Central Asia, the lost Atlantis, 
and the equally lost Lemuria, each has its champions, 
who will prove to you by tradition, myth, and stery 
that all mankind look back to it as their original 
starting point. Still, Mr. Warren’s book is an inter- 
esting study, and may induce many a reader that has 
read no counterbalancing authority, if he does not 
watch the argument too closely, to agree with the au- 
thor in the language of one of his quotations: ‘* Thus 
the Arctic Zone, which was the earliest in cooling 
down to the first and highest heat degree in the great 
life-gamut, was also the first to become fertile, first 
to bear life, and first to send forth her progeny over 
the earth. So, too, in obedience to the universal 
order of things, she was the first to reach maturity, 
first to pass all the subdivisions of life-bearing climate, 
and, finally, the lowest heat degree in the great life- 
range; and so the first to reach sterility, old age, de- 
generation, and death. And now, cold and lifeless, 

wrapped in her snowy winding-sheet, the once fair 
mother of us all rests in the frozen embrace of an ice- 
bound and everlasting Scribner 
Series of Svories by American Authors* closes with 
Volume x. The variety and vigor that have charac- 

terized all the volumes are no less evident in this. 

Of the six stories in it, ‘* A Daring Fiction,” by Pro- 
fessor Boyesen, is, we should say, really the best, as 
one or two others — ** Pancha” especially — which 
seem more striking, have really too much intention to 
be striking about them. *‘ Manmat’ha” is an excellent 
{ piece of ghostliness, and needed only a more power- 

ful hand to be ano one. 

1 Paradise A Study of the  Pre-historic 
World. By Wiliam F. Warren, President of Boston 
University. Boston: Houghton, Miffho & Ca, 1885. 
For sale in San Francisco by C. Beach. 

2 Stories by whan Authors.—X. New York: 
er'$ Sons. For sale by A. L. 
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